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“  WOBKEBS.” 

By  B«t.  Theodore  L.  Cvy^"* 

A  “  Training  School  for  Christian  Workers  ” 
has  lately  been  opened  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
under  the  direction  of  the  pastors  of  that  town. 
It  aims  by  a  two  y’ears’  course  of  study,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  drill,  to  train  young  men  for  city 
missionaries,  for  the  post  of  Secretary  (or  su¬ 
perintendent)  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  for  some  other  kinds  of  distinct- 
iyely  lay-labor,  to  which  the  graduates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  talents. 
That  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  in 
three  or  four  lines  outside  of  an  ordained  min¬ 
istry,  especially  in  our  great  cities,  is  undeni¬ 
able,  and  we  wish  for  the  new  Institution 
abundant  success. 

But  while  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  a 
limited  number  of  godly  and  sensible  laynaen 
to  fill  certain  posts,  yet  it  is  certain  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  Christians  can  have, 
and  need  to  have,  no  other  “  training  school  ” 
than  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
which  they  belong.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  what  is  the  prime  object  of  every  healthy 
church  but  to  develop  practical  graces,  and  to 
teach  men  and  women  how  and  where  to  serve 
their  Master?  Every  private  Christian  who 
has  the  heart  and  the  capacity  to  be  useful,  is 
morally  bound  to  be  a  “  worker  ”  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard.  Not  paid  work  or  professional  work, 
but  voluntary  love-labor  for  the  Master,  and 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  is  as  clearly 
the  personal  duty  of  multitudes  of  Christians, 
as  it  is  to  read  their  Bibles,  or  to  attend  uiK)n 
the  worship  of  God’s  house.  An  immense 
number  of  church  members  are  merely  con¬ 
sumers,  and  not  producers.  Some  are  so  of 
hard  necessity,  but  too  many  are  such  by  their 
own  choice.  'They  answer  to  the  description 
of  the  “  hermit-crabs,”  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Drummond  in  his  suggestive  volume  on  Natu¬ 
ral  Laws  in  the  Spiritual  World.  The  i>enalty 
which  is  paid  by  all  these  idlers  and  self-in- 
fiulgers,  is  poverty  of  soul  and  stunted,  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  For  all  such  there  is  no  crown  of  joy 
here  or  hereafter. 

But  to  all,  old  or  young,  rich  or  iwor,  who 
“  have  a  mind  to  work,”  there  is  abundance  of 
opportunity,  and  no  lack  of  a  “field.”  Who 
trained  Harlan  Page  for  his  effective  labors  as 
a  layman  ?  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Page  was  on 
fire  with  love  of  his  Master  and  pity  for  i)er- 
ishing  souls ;  he  studied  the  Book  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  found  it  to  be  mainly  the 
record  of  personal  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
individual  sinners.  In  his  own  sphere  he 
simply  imitated  Peter  and  Philip,  Barnabas 
and  Aquila.  He  watched  opportunities  and 
used  them.  When  young  William  E.  Dodge 
came  into  Page’s  Sunday-school,  and  told  him 
that  he  wanted  to  teach  a  class.  Page  said  to 
him  “  Mr.  Dodge,  yonder  is  a  vacant  bench ; 
go  out  and  find  a  class  for  yourself.”  That 
was  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  career  of 
one  of  the  noblest  workers  for  Jesus  Christ 
whom  the  American  Church  has  seen  in  the 
present  century.  Mr.  Dodge’s  princely  gifts 
of  money  were  the  very  least  of  his  gifts ;  he 
gave  himself. 

The  same  thing  that  we  have  said  of  him 
and  of  Mr.  Page,  may  be  said  of  such  “  work¬ 
ers”  as  Ralph  Wells  and  John  Wanamaker 
and  Peter  Carter,  and  the  late  Apollos  Wet- 
more  and  Lucius  Hart,  and  scores  of  others 
like  them.  We  could  add  to  this  list  honora¬ 
ble  women  not  a  few— only  that  they  might  be 
frightened  at  seeing  their  names  in  print. 
None  of  them  ever  graduated  at  any  iay-col- 
lege,  or  attended  any  professional  training 
school.  There  lies  before  me  now  a  letter 
written  by  a  Christian  lady,  who  is  by  no  means 
a  heglecter  of  her  household  duties.  She  sends 
me  a  list  of  her  Sunday-school  class,  and  an 
account  of  each  one— learned  by  personal  vis- 
Itation— and  makes  suggestions  as  to  how  I 
can  aid  her  in  her  efforts  for  their  conversion. 
Yesterday  I  met  another  of  these  hand-maids 
of  the  Lord  on  her  way  to  some  wretched 
abodes  of  poverty  and  sorrow.  She  did  not 
“  sound  a  trumiwt  ”  before  her,  but  she  left  a 
streak  of  sunshine  in  those  dark,  dingy  dweli- 
ings.  To-day  a  very  busy  business-man  writes 

me:  “I  si>ent  last  evening  with  young  J - 

H - ,  and  during  our  interview  I  trust  that  he 

gave  his  heart  to  Christ.” 

Now  these  are  illustrations  (taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  out  of  many)  of  what  we  are  driving  at. 
They  are  the  normal  activities  of  certain  i)eo- 
ple  who  do  not  abandon  their  secuiar  callings, 
but  serve  Christ  in  their  callings.  We  often 
hear  the  word  “  consecrated  ”  used  in  a  way 
that  rather  savors  of  flippancy  and  cant.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  by  certain  i>ersons,  whose 
children  and  employes  would  be  better  off  if 
they  would  “consecrate”  more  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  But  there  is  a  legitimate 
sense  in  which  every  redeemed  Christian  who 
realizes  the  ownership  of  Christ,  should  conse¬ 
crate  his  or  her  infiuence,  time,  money,  and 
personal  exertions  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.  It  is  just 
as  much  the  duty  of  every  member  of  my 
Church  to  carry  a  lamp  and  work  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  my  duty.  Some  laymen  can  do 
what  I  could  not  do  if  I  tried.  Ood  opens  doors 
to  laymen  and  icomen  which  are  not  open  to  us 
pastors.  Woe  be  to  those  who  fail  to  enter 
them! 

That  we  need  more  ministers —  especially 
ministers  who  believe  the  whole  Bible  and 
hunger  to  save  souls— goes  without  saying. 
Even  more  yet  do  we  need  earnest,  honest, 
prayer-strengthened  members  of  Christ  in  our 
churches,  who  will  devote  a  certain  part  of  ev¬ 
ery  week  to  direct  charitable  and  spiritual  ef¬ 
fort.  The  busiest  people  I  find,  or  rather  the 
most  taxed  and  industrious  people,  are  com¬ 
monly  the  best  workers.  As  for  the“i)eople 
of  leisure,”  they  are  very  apt  to  be  under  mort¬ 
gage  to  the  devil  of  selfishness.  After  a  hard, 
honest  day’s  work.  Brother  Oood-as-gold  and 
Mrs.  Dorcas  Duty-love  are  always  fresh  for  a 
prayer-meeting,  or  packing  a  missionary-box, 
or  visiting  the  poor,  or  going  after  some  wan¬ 
dering  soul.  “  How  shall  I  get  my  people  at 
work  ?  ”  inquires  Pastor  A - .  The  only  an¬ 

swer  that  I  know  is.  Set  them  the  example! 
Preach  to  them,  pray  for  them,  practice  before 
them;  then  direct  each  individual  man  and 
woman,  as  far  as  possible,  into  some  definite 
line  of  usefulness.  And  when  you  have  done 
your  utmost,  there  will  be  drones  enough  left 
to  try  the  )>atience  of  a  Paul. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  taking  note 
of  the  statement  that  we  have  308  churches  in 
Indiana  to  185  ministers,  and  that  of  these 
inisters  but  125  are  in  active  service,  “  leav- 
g  183  churches  dependent  on  laymen  to  con- 
ct  their  social  services.”  asks  “Butdolay- 
n  conduct  services  in  these  churches  ?  We 
ink  it  will  be  found  with  them,  as  with 
any  of  our  own,  that  they  have  no  services 
t  all.  This  is  a  secret  of  so  many  churches 
At  do  not  grow  in  strength  and  efficiency.” 


BEY.  EDWARD  W.  FRENCH,  D.D. 

The  funeral  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
W.  French  were  held  on  Friday  last,  Feb.  6,  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  on  Emory  street,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Heights,  and  of  which  congregation 
he  had  been  the  beloved  leader  and  pastor 
from  the  first  beginnings  of  their  association 
for  religious  purposes.  The  house  was  crowd¬ 
ed  in  every  part,  even  standing  room  being  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  was  that  of  sadness  and  mourning,  even 
to  tears,  yet  mitigated  by  thoughts  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  ministry  thus  worthily  ended,  and  of  the 
peaceful  passage  to  heaven  of  such  a  man  as 
they  all  knew  their  pastor  to  be. 

Dr.  French  had  been  in  declining  health  for 
more  than  a  year,  but  after  several  months’ 
absence  from  his  pulpit,  resumed  work  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last  with  apparent  vigor.  A  cold  in¬ 
duced  by  exposure  in  January  developed  into 
a  typho-malarial  fever,  which  ended  his  life 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  Of  unusual 
early  educational  advantages,  his  father  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  distinguished  classical  teacher,  and 
graduating  from  Williams  College  in  1852,  he 
studied  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
this  city  for  a  year,  after  which  he  completed 
his  preparation  for  the  ministry  under  private 
tuition  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  French  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
former  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1856, 
and  began  preaching  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
28th  of  that  year  to  a  few  families,  of  whom 
twenty-four  persons  were  organized  into  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bergen,  Oct.  24. 
He  was  ordained  as  the  pastor  of  this  church 
Jan.  15, 1857,  and  through  all  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  care  of  it,  it  has  steadily  grown  in 
numbers  and  influence  to  its  present  strength 
and  fruitfulness. 

His  gifts  were  marked  and  various.  With  a 
unique  style  of  preaching,  remarkable  perti¬ 
nence  and  unction  in  prayer,  constant  pastor¬ 
al  fidelity,  fraternal  spirit,  organizing  power, 
and  practical  wisdom  as  a  presbyter,  all  per¬ 
vaded  by  singular  Christian  consecration,  he 
was  deservedly  distinguished  in  every  line  of 
service.  Great  and  sore  is  the  bereavement  of 
his  family,  and  unusual  that  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion  and  Presbytery,  by  his  removal  in  his 
prime,  not  having  yet  completed  his  fifty-sixth 
year. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  those 
who  had  longest  been  his  associates  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  and  by  the  pastors 
of  his  vicinity  in  the  city.  The  services  before 
the  addresses  were  conducted  by  Revs.  O.  A. 
Kingsbury,  I.  W.  Hathaway,  and  J.  B.  Hop- 
wood.  The  Rev.  C.  K.  Imbrie,  D.D.,  of  Jersey 
City,  then  spoke  of  his  long  acquaintance,  and 
latterly,  intimate  relations  wdth  the  deceased. 
These  last  began  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the 
Presbyteries  were  consolidated,  and  Dr.  French 
was  chosen  elerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey 
City,  which  trust  he  had  continued  to  discharge 
with  singular  and  characteristic  fidelity  until 
his  health  gave  way.  As  became  one  whose 
charge  of  a  single  church  runs  quite  back  of 
the  recollection  of  most  of  those  to  whom  he 
now  preaches.  Dr.  Imbrie  touched  upon  the 
changes  that  had  come  under  his  observation. 
No  less  than  sixteen  of  the  thirty-one  brethren 
who  had  participated  in  the  happy  event  of 
the  reunion,  in  Westminster  Church  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  had  now  passed  beyond  mortal  vision. 
He  spoke  of  his  love  for  the  deceased,  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  character,  and  tenderly  con¬ 
soled  those  who  were  most  closely  touched  by 
a  stroke  that  had  made  all  mourners.  After  a 
solo  by  Miss  Neilson,  “Asleep  in  Jesus,”  the 
concluding  address  w'as  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Booth  of  Englewood.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
marked  traits  of  Dr.  French  as  they  had  im¬ 
pressed  his  co-presbyters  and  doubtless  all  his 
people  and  the  community  in  which  he  had  so 
long  and  successfully  labored.  Conspicuous 
among  his  sterling  qualities  was  his  intense  rec¬ 
titude.  Around  this  as  a  towering  centre  sprang 
his  beautiful  character  and  consecrated  life. 
It  appeared  in  all  that  he  said  or  did.  His 
acts  would  bear  scrutiny.  He  built  surely  and 
well.  Even  this  chaste  and  substantial  church, 
and  the  chai)el  and  manse,  all  which  had  been 
erected  under  his  hand,  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  solidity  and  integrity  which  so  marked  the 
deceased.  The  si)eaker’s  address,  like  that 
which  preceded,  seemed  only  to  be  restrained 
from  continuous  eulogy  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  great  modesty  and  reserv’e  of  its  subject. 
The  services  were  further  continued  by  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Brett  of  the  Bergen  Reformed 
Church,  after  which  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Egbert  gave 
out  the  closing  hymn,  and  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hopwood.  They 
were  of  i>eculiar  solemnity  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  throughout. 

“EARLY  DAYS  IN  MICHKUN,” 

And  the  Ute  Rev.  George  Dnffield,  D.D. 

Mr.  Editor:  As  a  constant  reader  of  The 
Ev.tNGELisT,  I  observed  an  article  under  the 
above  title  in  last  week’s  issue,  which  contains 
two  errors  that  I  feel  bound,  and  ask  leave  to 
correct.  The  venerable  writer  was  evidently 
confused  in  his  memory  as  to  the  family  line¬ 
age  of  Dr.  Duffleld,  when  he  says  “He  was 
lineally  descended  from  John  Knox,  the  Great 
Reformer,  and  that  wonderful  man  in  New 
Y'ork,  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.D.”  The  cor¬ 
rect  statements  in  respect  to  these  celebrated 
personages,  and  Dr.  Duffleld’s  relation  to  them, 
are  these :  Dr.  Duffleld  after  graduating  at  the 
Pennsylvania  University,  went  to  New  York 
city,  and  took  a  full  theological  course  of  study 
under  this  eminent  divine  (Dr.  Mason),  who 
was  then  in  his  meridian  as  a  preacher  and  a 
Theological  teacher  in  that  city.  The  fame  of 
his  eloquence  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  that 
day. 

While  there  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Church  over  which  Dr.  Mason  was  pastor,  and 
of  which  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham  and  Divie 
Bethune  (whose  wife,  Joanna  Bethune,  Mrs. 
Graham’s  daughter)  were  then  members.  Dr. 
Duffleld,  before  or  about  the  time  when  his 
theological  studies  were  finished,  had  become 
engaged  to  Miss  Isabella  Graham  Bethune 
(daughter  of  Divie  and  Joanna  Bethune),  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  Mrs.  Isabella 
Graham’s  maiden  name  was  Marshall,  and 
her  father  a  lawyer  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Her  father-in-law,  James  Graham,  was  a  Glas¬ 
gow  merchant,  and  his  wife  was  a  McGregor ; 
and  the  Graham  family  tradition  recorded  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  great  grand-niece  of  John 
Knox,  the  celebrated  Reformer.  Dr.  Duffleld, 
then,  was  related  or  connected  with  Dr.  Ma¬ 
son  merely  as  his  early  pastor  and  theological 
professor,  and  with  John  Knox  only  through 
his  wife,  who  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Isa¬ 
bella  Graham  above  referred  to. 

Your  correspondent  will  pardon  me  for  these 
corrections,  and  accept  at  the  same  time 
thanks  for  his  kind  tribute  to  Dr.  Duffleld,  as 
given  in  his  article.  D.  Bethcse  Duffield. 

Detroit,  Mlcb.,  Feb.  7, 1889. 


AMONG  THE  LAKES. 

The  Revival  at  Anbum. 

Your  brief  article  on  the  Revivals  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York  gave  a  true  account  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  churches.  Not 
for  years  has  there  been  such  an  awakening  in 
this  region.  Auburn  has  been  greatly  stirred. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of  Brooklyn 
was  engaged  to  assist  in  the  work  after  it  had 
grown  to  remarkable  dimensions  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  city  pastors.  He  was  not  called 
in  to  “  get  up  ”  a  revival  or  to  sustain  a  waning 
interest,  but  to  lead  in  a  work  which  had  be¬ 
come  too  great  for  the  time  and  strength  of 
those  who  had  begun  it  and  carried  it  on  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Mr.  Pentecost  preached  everv  even¬ 
ing  for  two  weeks  in  the  Princess  Skating 
Rink,  which  can  accommodate  over  four  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  It  was  often  full,  sometimes  to 
overflowing.  A  morning  prayer-meeting,  an 
afternoon  Bible-reading  or  lecture,  and  an 
evening  sermon  comprised  his  day’s  labor. 
Meanwhile  the  work  of  visiting  inquirers  and 
converts  was  carried  on  diligently  by  the  pas¬ 
tors.  In  the  inquiry-meetings  the  pastors. 
Seminary  students,  and  other  Christian  work¬ 
ers  labored  with  great  efficiency.  The  result 
has  been  not  only  the  conversion  of  very  many, 
but  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  Church- 
members.  It  is  safe  to  sav  that  it  will  be  long 
before  Auburn  ceases  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
blessed  work.  Cayuga  Presbytery  will  show  a 
large  gain  in  membership  this  Spring,  not 
only  in  the  city,  but  in  many  of  the  country 
churches. 

At  the  Theological  Seminary  sickness  and 
death  have  interfered  somew’hat  with  the  work 
of  the  term.  Prof.  Hopkins  has  the  sympathy  • 
of  all  in  his  bereavement,  the  death  of  his 
wife.  Prof.  Upson  has  been  laid  aside  from 
work  for  several  weeks  by  severe  sickness,  but 
is  now  better.  Of  the  Senior  Class  but  one  is 
yet  settled,  Mr.  Clark,  who  goes  to  TVolcott, 
N.  Y'.  Mr.  Tamura  will  take  a  post-graduate 
year  at  Princeton.  The  others  wiil  easily  find 
places,  very  many  places  being  open.  Auburn 
Calvary,  Waterloo,  Elbridge,  and  Skaneateles 
are  but  a  few'  of  many  churches  now’  without 
pastors. 

Onr  Missionary  Publications. 

A  paragraph  in  the  February  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  seems  to  imply  that  those  who  desire 
a  consolidation  of  our  missionary  publications, 
want  as  little  missionary  intelligence  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  may  be  true  that  any  missionary 
publication  is  “  too  much  for  the  great  body  of 
the  Church.”  But  the  object  of  those  w’ho  de¬ 
sire  only  one  magazine  is  not  that  they  may 
have  less  information,  but  more.  Though  the 
total  amount  furnished  in  a  single  magazine 
might  be  less  than  is  now  scattered  through 
several  publications,  yet  it  would  be  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  Church-members,  and  be  of 
greater  use.  The  fact  that  other  missionary 
publications  than  our  own  are  “largely  ta¬ 
ken,”  if  it  proves  anything  on  this  point, 
proves  too  much ;  for  it  goes  to  show  that  our 
four  or  five  publications  are  not  enough,  and 
therefore  we  should  have  more.  And  yet  no 
one,  I  think,  proposes  an  addition  to  the  list. 
The  demand  for  one  monthly  arises  from  the 
fact  that  what  is  desired  is  not  merely  that  a 
vast  amount  of  Information  be  published,  but 
that  it  reaches  our  people.  Many  think  this 
can  better  be  done  by  one  first-class  monthly, 
which  shall  do  justice  to  the  whole  of  our  field. 
The  persons  to  be  kept  in  view  are  not  those 
who  are  so  interested  in  Missions  that  all  our 
Boards  publish  is  not  enough  for  them,  but 
the  many  thousands  who  are  not  interested, 
but  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Greeiey  was  a  great  edi¬ 
tor:  he  printed  what  people  ought  to  read. 
But  Mr.  Raymond  was  a  greater:  he  printed 
what  people  wanted  to  read.  And  to  lead  peo¬ 
ple  to  want  to  read  missionary  publications,  is 
the  object  in  view' ;  not  merely  to  issue  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  news,  careless  whether  it 
reaches  any  one  or  not. 

Baptism  by  Immersion. 

Bert  North’s  letter  in  the  last  Evangelist 
was  read  by  me  w’ith  much  interest,  because  of 
a  very  similar  experience.  On  beginning  my 
first  pastorate,  I  found  a  lady  who  was  desirous 
of  uniting  with  the  church,  but  who,  having 
been  brought  up  a  Baptist,  preferred  to  be  im¬ 
mersed.  She  did  not  believe  in  close  commun¬ 
ion.  If  there  had  been  a  Baptist  Church  in  the 
place  she  would  not  have  joined  it.  She  desir¬ 
ed  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  but  an  immersed  Pres¬ 
byterian.  Argument,  whether  oral  or  printed, 
seemed  to  have  no  effect.  While  not  denying 
the  validity  of  our  method,  her  conscience  de¬ 
manded  another.  I  not  being  then  authorized 
to  administer  the  rite,  she  proposed  going  to  a 
Baptist  Church  where  she  was  acquainted, 
and  after  uniting  there  come  back  to  us.  But 
this  suggestion  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Bap¬ 
tist  brethren.  Resort  to  the  neighboring  Meth¬ 
odist  minister  was  also  suggested.  But  the 
final  decision  was  to  wait  till  her  own  pastor 
could  immerse  her.  This  I  did  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Session  and  a  few  friends.  There 
was  but  one  precedent  for  the  act  in  the  eighty- 
five  years  history  of  the  Church,  but  no  one 
made  any  objection  to  the  course  pursued. 

Personally  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  course  to 
take  in  the  matter.  Our  Catechisms  define 
Baptism  as  a  “  washing  with  water.”  The  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  says  “  Dipping  of  the  person 
into  the  water  is  not  necessary.”  It  does  not 
say  “  is  not  allowable.”  To  hold  that  pouring 
or  sprinkling  alone  is  Baptism,  is  to  be  as  nar¬ 
row  as  the  Baptist.  And  if  we  refuse  to  im¬ 
merse  candidates  when  required,  we  are  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  position  as  the  man  who  will 
not  sprinkle  or  pour.  If  we  receive  a  Baptist 
without  rebaptizing,  we  of  course  grant  the 
validity  of  his  Baptism,  and  if  immersion  be 
valid  Baptism— as  none  deny— then  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  a  Presbyterian  should  not 
immerse.  All  other  churches  recognize  im¬ 
mersion  as  valid  Baptism,  and  nearly  all  will 
immerse  candidates  when  required.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  and  Congregational  Churches  are  quoted 
in  support  of  the  practice.  The  Episcopal 
Prayer  Book  provides,  in  a  rubric  of  the  bap¬ 
tismal  service,  that  “  the  minister  shall  say  as 
follows  ....  and  from  thence  to  the  prayer 
immediately  before  the  immersion,  or  the  pour¬ 
ing  of  water  uiwn  the  infant.”  And  Baptism 
is  to  be  performed  by  dipping  “the  child  in 
the  water  discreetly,”  or  by  iwuring  “  water 
upon  it.”  Certainly  as  long  as  our  own  Church 
regards  the  method  as  immaterial,  and  has 
not  forbidden  immersion,  the  practice  is  with¬ 
in  the  power  and  discretion  of  the  individual 
minister.  Cayuga. 

Kings  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9. 1885. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  among  the  church¬ 
es  receiving  accessions  at  the  present  time, 
that  at  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Jacks  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  faithful  and  able  pastor.  This 
church  has  a  long  and  worthy  history,  and 
bids  fair  to  perpetuate  it  for  generations  to 
come. 


PAT  RYAN, WHO  FOUGHT  JOHN  L.  SULLIYAN. 

A  Snaday-school  Scholar  who  haa  Gone  Aitray. 

No  man  is  so  great  In  these  days— that  is, 
judging  greatness  by  the  space  he  occupies  in 
the  daily  papers— as  a  dynamiter  or  a  prize¬ 
fighter.  Probably  no  one  of  our  illustrious 
fellow-citizens  has  so  large  a  following  when 
he  makes  a  royal  progress  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  Mr.  J«hn  L.  Sullivan,  the  Boston  “  slug¬ 
ger.”  Wherever  he  goes,  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
mob  at  his  heels ;  and  if  he  announces  that  he 
will  exhibit  his  majestic  person  in  Madison- 
square  Garden,  and  give  a  scientific  “set-to,” 
that  immense  arena  will  be  filled  by  eight  or 
ten  thousand  men,  in  a  state  of  excitement  al¬ 
most  bordering  on  frenzy.  At  his  last  appear¬ 
ance,  he  did  not  come  off  with  great  glory: 
for  suddenly  there  rose  up  a  new  champion, 
who  did  not  go  down  so  easily  before  his  tre¬ 
mendous  blows.  What  the  issue  would  have 
been  if  the  contest  had  been  fought  out,  can¬ 
not  be  known :  for  it  was  stopped  at  the  first 
round,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  howling 
multitude,  who  wished  it  to  go  on.  Of  course, 
in  such  cases,  each  side  claims  the  victory. 
Sullivan  is  in  great  wroth  because  he  did  not 
have  full  swing  to  “  knock  out  ”  his  adversary, 
while  Pat  Ryan  stoutly  declares  that  he  only 
wanted  a  few  minutes  more  to  “  polish  off”  the 
Boston  boy  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  As  we 
are  not  experts  in  such  matters,  we  leave  them 
to  settle  it  between  themselves.  We  should 
not  refer  to  it  but  for  the  singular  statement 
that  Pat  Ryan  had  a  training  which  we  should 
have  supposed  would  fit  him  for  another  thea¬ 
tre  for  his  ambition  than  the  prize-ring.  A 
week  or  two  since  we  published  a  report  that 
had  come  to  us  that  “  Patrick  Ryan  passed  his 
boyhood  in  Rochester,  and  was  in  1855  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  St.  Peter’s  Presbyterian  Sunday-school. 
A  reiwrter  thus  describes  him :  ‘  The  Trojan 
sjxirted  a  silk  hat,  wore  an  Albert  coat  and 
dark  trousers,  and  had  no  more  resemblance 
to  a  prizefighter  than  to  a  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
man.’”  Receiving  such  a  good  account  of  his 
personal  appearance,  w’e  added  that  “  Pastor 
Riggs  miglit  properly  exhort  Ryan  to  mend 
his  ways,  and  become  a  respectable  man  and 
Christian!”  To  this  suggestion  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reply  from  the  pastor 
himself : 

Dear  Dr.  "Field :  Whether  it  be  indeed 
true,  as  suggested  in  The  Evangelist,  that 
Patrick  Ryan  w’as  in  1855  a  boy  in  Rochester 
and  a  scholar  in  the  Sunday-school  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  I  am  not  able  to  say— that 
date  being  twenty -one  years  further  back 
than  the  beginning  of  my  pastorate  here.  If 
it  be  true,  I  must  take  refuge,  for  myself  and 
my  Sunday-school,  in  the  fact  that  the  father 
and  the  home  did  not  account  for  the  prodigal 
son  of  the  parable.  Though  Ryan  may  have 
been  a  member  of  St.  Peter’s  Sunday-school 
thirty  years  ago,  it  is  very  certain  the  training 
he  then  and  there  received  was  not  in  the  line 
of  his  recent  pugilistic  career.  He  may  indeed 
have  been  taught  that  the  truest  and  noblest 
life  man  can  live  is  a  warfare.  He  may  have 
learned  that  Paul  had  something  to  say  about 
fighting,  and  keeping  his  body  under  or  strik¬ 
ing  under  the  eye.  But  surely,  if  he  remem¬ 
bers  these  teachings,  he  ought  also  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  completing  and  regulative  remainder 
■■‘tthe  truth,  that  the  weapons  in  this  warfare 
“  are  not  carnal.”  As  the  present  pastor  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  I  would  gladly  exhort  Mr. 
Ryan  to  lead  a  sober  and  godly  life.  And  I  in 
so  far  accept  the  duty  towards  him  of  bishoply 
oversight,  as  to  commission  any  Christian  man 
or  woman  who  can  reach  and  influence  him 
now,  to  stir  up  his  memory  touching  the  truths 
taught  him  in  St.  Peter's  Sunday-school  in  his 
boyhood,  and  to  lodge  some  convincing  and 
saving  text  of  God’s  Word  in  his  heart  that 
shall  convert  him  from  a  prizefighter  into  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Yours  fraternally, 

H.  C.  Riggs. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2, 1885. 

OFFBRINGS  ON  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

FOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Our  General  Assembly  has  not  only  delegat¬ 
ed  a  helpful  service  to  the  women  of  our  Church 
in  its  foreign  field,  but  has  also  added  the 
Christian  education  of  our  neglected  Mormon, 
Mexican,  Indian,  and  colored  populations.  Dr. 
Allen,  our  efficient  Secretary  for  the  Freedmen, 
has  set  forth  their  eager  desire  for  education 
and  their  need  of  schools,  to  establish  which 
he  asks  immediate  aid.  He  invites  Sabbath- 
schools,  on  Washington’s  birthday  (which  this 
year  comes,  as  it  rarely  does,  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  is  not  otherwise  appropriated),  to  contrib¬ 
ute  each  one — teacher  and  scholar — as  many 
pennies  as  they  are  years  old.  He  suggests 
that  congregations  also  join  in  this  national 
gift,  this  Washington  memorial.  What  gift 
more  suitable  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth  ? 
A  million  of  colored  children  are  out  of  school 
because  there  are  no  schools  for  them  to  at¬ 
tend.  We  have  nearly  seven  millions  of  color¬ 
ed  people  in  this  country,  making  one-eighth  of 
our  whole  population.  According  to  the  cen¬ 
sus,  their  increase  in  ten  years  by  birth  alone 
has  been  34  i>er  cent.,  while  that  of  the  whites, 
including  immigration,  was  but  28  per  cent. 
In  South  Carolina  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
population  are  colored ;  in  Louisiana  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  one-half  to  three-fifths;  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  one-third  to  one- 
half  ;  in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  one-fourth 
to  one-third  are  colored.  Their  average  illit¬ 
eracy  is  70  per  cent. :  in  North  Carolina  77  per 
cent.,  and  in  South  Carolina  78  per  cent.,  can¬ 
not  read.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Government,  the  munificence  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  expend¬ 
ed  by  Northern  churches,  there  were  by  census 
in  the  Southern  States  287,571  more  illiterate 
voters,  to  say  nothing  of  women  and  children, 
in  1880  than  in  1870 — an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
nearly  300,000  illiterate  voters.  What  an  ap¬ 
palling  fact  when  we  consider  that  the  iierma- 
nency  of  our  Republic  depends  largely  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  people!  Increase  of  illiter¬ 
acy  is  decline  of  virtue. 

Do  they  want  schools  ?  From  every  South¬ 
ern  State  comes  their  cry  for  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  for  virtuous  homes,  that  they  may  no 
longer  live  and  worship  as  heathen  in  their 
blindness.  Carlyle  tells  of  “a  poor,  sick  wo¬ 
man,  who,  being  often  spurned  from  the  door 
of  wealth,  fell  dead  on  the  steps  of  a  mansion 
from  which  she  had  been  driven.  In  her  death 
infection  germinated,  so  that  finally  sixteen 
funerals  from  those  very  man.sions  proclaimed 
that  kinship  which  pride  and  selfishness  had 
denied.”  So,  failing  in  our  duty  to  these  sev¬ 
en  millions,  they  will  become  a  mighty  element 
in  the  disintegration  of  our  country.  Will  not 
every  Sunday-school  prove  its  loyalty  to  our 
Church  and  its  love  to  our  country  by  a  hearty 
response  to  this  national  memorial  call  ? 

M.  E.  H. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  A  MISSIONARY. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will 
remember  “Annie  Johnson,”  who  used  to  sing 
so  sweetly  in  the  Bethany  Sabbath-school, 
Philadelphia,  and  in  other  places.  I  n  1881  she 
married  the  Rev.  James  H.  Laughlin,and  went 
as  a  missionary  to  China.  She  labored  there 
with  great  devotion  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
last  July  was  called  home. 

It  was  in  her  heart  to  make  an  appeal  to  her 
friends  at  home  for  special  funds  to  build  a 
chapel  at  Wei  Hien,  where  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  laboring.  She  thought  that  among 
all  the  hundreds  who  had  listened  to  her  sing¬ 
ing,  there  would  be  some  who  would  be  willing 
to  give  for  this  object.  However,  before  this 
desire  of  her  heart  was  realized,  she  was  re¬ 
moved  from  earth.  Her  friends  in  China  think 
that  those  to  whom  she  intended  to  make  the 
appeal  if  she  had  lived,  will  be  still  more  ready 
now  to  give  to  erect  a  chapel  as  a  memorial  to 
her.  They  have  therefore  asked  me,  as  her 
pastor  when  in  the  Bethany  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  money 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  I  have  laid  the 
matter  before  our  Foreign  Board,  and  have 
their  very  hearty  consent  to  make  this  appeal, 
provided  the  money  given  is  not  taken  from 
the  regular  gifts  of  the  churches  to  that  Board. 
That  is,  the  contributions  to  this  object  must 
be  siiecial,  and  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
any  pledges  already  made,  or  work  already  as¬ 
sumed. 

The  amount  necessary  for  the  building  con¬ 
templated  by  the  missionaries  is  estimated  at 
$1000.  It  does  seem  that  among  all  the  friends 
of  Mrs.  Laughlin,  this  amount  can  very  easily 
be  raised.  If  every  one  who  has  heard  her 
sweet  voice  in  song  for  Christ  will  contribute 
something,  the  needed  sum  can  be  soon  gath¬ 
ered.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  friends  and 
classmates  of  Mr.  Laughlin  will  respond  to 
this  appeal.  The  chapel  is  greatly  needed ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  work  cannot  go  on  with  success  until 
it  is  provided. 

In  response  to  the  recpiest  from  these  earnest 
missionaries,  in  love  for  the  memory  of  the 
saintly  friend  who  has  left  to  us  this  legacy  of 
work  for  the  Master,  and  with  a  desire  to  glori¬ 
fy  Christ  by  helping  to  preimre  another  place 
where  His  name  can  be  preached  in  heathen 
China,  I  make  this  appeal  to  Annie  Johnson’s 
friends  all  over  the  country.  Sums  large  or 
small,  from  individuals  or  from  churches  and 
Sabbath-schools,  will  be  received  and  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Further  information  given,  if  desired, 
by  correspondence.  Send  all  gifts  to  J.  R. 
Miller,  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

©ur 

HENRY’S  COMMENTARY  UN  THE  BIBLE. 

The  sight  of  a  new  edition  of  this  grand  old 
Puritan  Commentary,  recently  published  by 
Carter  &  Bros.,  set  me  thinking.  That  was  the 
first  large  book  I  purchased  after  I  was  licens¬ 
ed.  In  the  first  volume  is  inscribed  Plymouth, 
Indiana,  October,  1844.  As  far  as  means  would 
permit,  many  small  and  some  large  volumes 
have  been  added.  A  careful  minister  with  a 
prudent  wife,  can  secure  all  the  books  he  needs 
—provided  he  can  say  No  to  the  book  agent, 
and  “predestinates”  long  before  the  cash 
comes  into  his  pocketbook  what  he  will  buy 
next.  A  great  relish  comes  with  a  long-look- 
ed-for  book,  and  the  appetite  keeps  fresh  as 
we  slowly  read  it.  So,  as  I  sit  at  Vesper  Cliff 
and  look  over  my  books  of  comment  on  “the 
Book,”  what  interest  attaches  to  each!  They 
are  like  the  children  of  our  love.  There  w'ere 
no  twins.  The  birthdays  were  duly  ajiart, 
and  so  we  can  have  anniversary  celebrations. 
Barnes,  .Jacobus,  Alexander,  Prof.  Owen,  na¬ 
tive-born  Americans,  with  Brown  and  Ellicott 
from  the  mother  country,  with  the  Germans 
like  Olshausen  and  Lange,  how  much  soever 
they  may  have  struggled  like  Jacob  and  Esau 
in  their  birth  throes,  have  been  very  good  fel¬ 
lows  since  they  came  to  me.  Each  one  has  as¬ 
sisted  the  shepherd  in  feeding  the  flock. 

What  a  work  it  would  be  to  trace  the  ideas 
of  a  sermon,  a  prayer-meeting  talk,  or  funeral 
discourse,  to  its  book  source!  What  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  suggestion  in  the  most  original  pro¬ 
duction  from  all  lands  and  all  generations! 
Whately  in  the  dedication  of  his  Rhetoric  to 
one  of  his  teachers,  notices  the  fact  that  his 
teacher  gave  him  credit  for  ideas  which  Whate¬ 
ly  had  received  from  that  very  teacher.  Truly 
the  kingdom  of  mind  is  as  seed  cast  into  the 
ground,  which  sprlngeth  up  and  groweth,  a 
man  knoweth  not  how.  The  mind  brings 
forth  fruit  of  itself.  But  whence  the  germ  ? 
And  what  unlooked-for  combinations! 

Some  months  ago  I  found  myself  using  more 
frequently  old  Henry.  In  part,  this  may  be 
(according  to  a  law  of  mind,)  that  we  relish  in 
old  age  what  iileased  us  in  youth.  If  this  is 
so,  we  should  pity  the  readers  of  ephemeral 
literature.  It  will  not  jmss  to  new  editions, 
nor  will  the  first  editions  be  preserved.  But 
this  trouble  comes  not  to  the  reader  of  good 
books.  My  first  Commentary,  well  bound  and 
well  used,  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  To  its  owner  it 
has  grown  more  valuable  by  mArginal  marks, 
and  from  the  consensus  or  correction  of  later 
books.  No  one  would  prefer  the  silence  or  the 
misstatements  of  those  old  commentators,  to 
the  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  recent 
works.  Since  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  surveyed 
the  sites  of  holy  places  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  and  in  Palestine,  new  light  shines  on  the 
holy  Book.  Our  faith  rests  on  solid  rock.  So 
the  progress  of  science  in  many  departments 
has  corrected  interpretation  formerly  held  sa¬ 
cred,  as  to  the  way  the  world  was  created,  and 
when.  And  in  this  line  the  end  is  not  yet. 

But  with  all  that  has  been,  and  we  may  quite 
firmly  hold,  with  all  that  will  be  discussed  or 
rearranged,  we  may  well  believe  that  such  a 
work  as  Henry  produced  will  live  for  many 
generations.  And  it  is  plain  why  this  is  so. 
The  Bible  is  the  world’s  book,  written  for  man, 
and  if  piously  studied,  will  be  essentially  un¬ 
derstood  by  all  men  everywhere.  Some  of  the 
very  best  interpretations  are  seen  by  very  plain 
people,  who  read  and  pray  over  its  pages  for 
the  needs  of  their  own  souls.  Any  one  who 
visits  the  cottages,  as  Leigh  Richmond  did 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  will  find  sparkling  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  insight  into  the  deep  things  of 
God  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  God’s  humble 
Ix)or.  Add  to  this  devout  simple-heartedness 
the  native  genius  of  Henry,  the  pure  family 
life,  and  the  compact  and  permanent  congre¬ 
gation  of  which  he  was  pastor,  and  to  whom 
he  preached  his  Commentary  before  it  was 
printed,  and  you  have  a  natural  source  of  the 
grand  result.  All  these  causes  for  a  good  book 
of  this  kind  may  not  soon  return  to  the  Church 
in  our  generation.  Therefore  I  hope  that  the 
good  Carters,  who  publish  so  many,  and  none 
but  good  books,  will  be  largely  remunerated 
for  their  outlay,  as  every  one  will  be  who  owns 
and  uses  Henry’s  Commentary,  unless  very  un¬ 
like  an  Indiana  Old  Man. 


"TENANTS  OF  AN  OLD  FARM." 

Most  heartily  do  we  endorse  every  word  in 
the  following  from  our  Philadelphia  corre¬ 
spondent  : 

Philadelphia  Presbyterians  will  hardly  be 
blamed  if  they  take  a  little  pride  in  a  book  fro 
the  pen  of  one  of  their  number,  which  is  almost 
unique  in  being  equally  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  the  reader  of  intelligence  and  cul¬ 
ture,  even  to  the  matured  naturalist,  and  also 
to  boys  and  girls.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  equal 
facility  of  the  author  with  both  the  pen  and 
the  pencil :  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects 
remind  one  of  Hugh  Miller ;  the  serious  parts 
are  worthy  of  the  theologian,  and  the  comic 
drawings  worthy  of  Nast.  For  although  we 
read  in  the  preface  of  the  “  the  comical  adap¬ 
tations  of  Mr.  Dan  Beard,”  the  fact  is  that  the 
sketches  of  those  comical  adaptations  are  all 
from  the  pencil  of  Dr.  McCook.  These  pages 
disclose  both  singular  skill  and  patience  in 
observation,  great  dramatic  iK>wer  in  conduct¬ 
ing  a  considerable  variety  of  characters 
through  the  alternations  of  conversation, 
sometimes  earnest  and  excited,  and  very  often 
abounding  with  humor. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  it  was  Dr. 
McCook’s  studies  in  Natural  History  that  final¬ 
ly  exploded  a  very  venerable  error  respecting 
the  agricultural  ant.  Solomon  had  said  that 
the  ant  provided  her  meat  in  the  Summer,  and 
thus  showed  her  own  wisdom  and  furnished  a 
good  example  to  man.  But  omniscient  Sci¬ 
ence  said,  “  No,  ants  do  no  such  thing.  They 
hybernate  during  the  Winter  and  have  no  need 
to  lay  up  food.  Solomon  simply  adopted  the 
popular  error  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction .  ’  ’  But 
by  curious,  protracted,  and  careful  observa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  McCook  found  in  Texas  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  harvesting  ants,  saw  them  carrying 
their  grain  to  their  cells  and  subsequently  saw 
them  feeding  upon  the  grains  they  had  “  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Summer.”  And  it  is  now  known 
that  such  ants  abound  in  Palestine. 

There  are  two  strong  reasons  why  Christian 
people  should  purchase  books  of  this  sort,  and 
esiiecially  why  parents  should  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  children.  As  in  our  climate  we 
are  subject  to  “  heated  terms,”  as  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  has  its  “  terms  ”  of  predominance 
of  this  or  that  style  of  dress  or  furniture,  so 
the  intellectual  world  has  its  “terms,”  and 
just  now  Natural  Science  is  queen  of  the  hour. 
Science  is  popularized  and  is  popular.  Natu¬ 
ral  science,  as  this  book  shows,  can  be  made 
fascinating.  But  to  too  great  an  extent  the 
pages  that  tell  the  wonderful  story  of  Nature’s 
doings  are  poisoned  with  the  infidelity  of  the 
times.  By  the  bold  declaration,  by  the  subtle 
suggestion  of  a  godless  evolution,  God’s  own 
beautiful  creations  are  made  the  vehicle  of  er¬ 
ror  that  results  in  abounding  Immorality  and 
crime.  But  in  such  books  as  these,  the  food  is 
not  only  untainted  but  happily  seasoned  with 
the  truth  respecting  the  origin  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  world  of  wonders.  Dr.  McCook 
is  a  Christian  pastor,  and  he  is  also  a  learned 
scientist,  an  authority  in  his  sphere  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  He  has  studied  patiently 
and  without  prejudice  the  hyiwthesis  of  evo¬ 
lution,  and  in  full  view  of  the  evidence  candid¬ 
ly  weighed  on  both  sides  pronounces  emphat¬ 
ically  against  it ;  and  while  no  one  will  com¬ 
plain  that  in  this  book  religious  truth  is  made 
offensively  obtrusive,  every  reader  will  feel  a 
healthful  pulse-beat  in  its  thoughts  and  utter¬ 
ances. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  in  this  work  of 
bringing  to  the  front  a  Natural  Science  imbu¬ 
ed  with  a  Christian  spirit,  two  Presbyterian 
ministers,  each  ignorant  of  the  work  of  the 
other,  should  have  been  so  effectively  engag¬ 
ed.  While  Dr.  McCook  was  preparing  matter 
for  these  pages,  the  Rev.  Alfred  8.  Roe  was 
busy  with  his  beautiful  book  “  Nature’s  Serial 
Story."  The  truth  Is  this  world  is  the  garden 
of  our  God,  and  the  flowers  and  the  rainbows, 
the  humming-bird  and  the  insect  and  the  rest 
are  the  work  of  His  fingers,  and  another  truth 
is  that  true  esteem  and  affectionate  regard  for 
nature  has  never  been  known  in  this  world 
outside  of  Bible  and  Christian  influence.  For 
it  is  from  Revelation  that  we  learn  the  real  iia- 
rentage  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  wonderful 
in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath, 
and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  It  must 
have  iieen  very  gratifying  to  Dr.  McCook  to 
know  that  the  first  edition  of  his  work  was  soon 
exhausted  and  hundreds  of  calls  for  eopies 
came  too  late.  Another  edition  will  soon  ap¬ 
pear  if  the 'mass  of  readers  are  as  wise  as  the 
“Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm,”  a  third  edition 
of  which  will  soon  be  called  for. 

William  P.  Breed. 

“  The  Young  Men  and  the  Churches,”  which 
has  been  recently  Issued  from  the  press  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Publishing 
Society,  Boston,  is  a  little  volume  fresh  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  the 
well  known  imstor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  has  all  those  admirable 
excellences  of  thought  and  style  in  which  Dr. 
Gladden’s  writings  abound,  and  in  which  he  is 
a  literary  master.  Wishing  to  learn  why  so 
many  young  men  hold  aloof  from  the  churches, 
he  addressed  a  circular  letter  onjthis  point  to  a 
large  number  of  representative  young  men,  re¬ 
questing  them  to  state  such  reasons  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  hear  given.  The  numerous 
reasons  which  the  replies  conveyed  to  him  he 
takes  up  in  this  monograph,  and  handles  with 
consummate  skill  and  force.  The  trifling  he 
blows  away  like  the  chaff  they  are ;  the  flip¬ 
pant  he  rebukes  as  they  deserve ;  the  malig¬ 
nant  he  scourges;  the  serious  he  treats  with 
fairest  candor  and  fullest  appreciation.  Every 
objection  he  faces  squarely,  grapples  manful¬ 
ly,  and  overthrows  victoriously.  After  this,  in 
a  strain  of  lofty  and  noble  expostulation  that 
is  eloquent  with  moral  earnestness  and  true 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in 
our  nature,  he  sets  forth  the  positive  reasons 
why  the  young  men  who  are  outside  the  church¬ 
es  ought  to  come'in.  So  much  in  so  small  a 
space  as  Dr.  Gladden  has  crowded  into  this  lit¬ 
tle  book,  we  rarely  see.  Pastors,  parents, 
teachers,  can  confer  upon  young  men  few  more 
valuable  favors  than  to  put  this  volume  into 
their  hands;  while  with  the  workers  of  our 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  it  ought  to 
be  a  voile  meenm.  s.  u. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson’s  exquisite  illustra¬ 
tions  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  comment. 
Among  them  are  two  designs  just  published 
by  Prang  of  B  )ston  as  Valentines,  in  which 
birds  and  blossoms  alike  seem  t®  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  love.  The  same  idea  is  express¬ 
ed  in  different  ways  by  many  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  artists  and  designers.  In  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Walter  Satterlee,  little  children  figure 
largely.  These  beautiful  pictures,  passing 
from  friend  to  friend,  and  carrying  gladness 
as  they  go,  will  fill  the  air  like  so  many  flutter¬ 
ing  wings  on  the  approaching  St.  Valentine’s 
day. 
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In  a  late  number  of  The  Ev.\ngelist  was  an 


covenant-keeping  God.  For  he  had  been  given 
to  God  in  baptism  by  a  pious  mother  over  eigh- 


By  Rev.  S.  Mills  Day.  Foreign.  In  one  church  of  this  destitution,  Tn  a  «  toGodinbdptisrabyapiousmotherovereigh- 

.  Dear  The  brief  but  cordial  notice  the  average  contribution  for  all  purposes  is  pditorial  nnticc  of  n  «prmnn  nn  ty  years  ago!  It  seemed  as  if  salvation  came 

of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Confer-  just  thirty  cents  per  member !  “Too  poor”  to  -nr  p  u  Whito  last  hour  to  illustrate  the  grace 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA  CLARA  YALLET.  ence  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Ev.\ngelist,  give  for  the  cause  of  Christ’s  sake ;  “too  poor”  Universitv  The  r  '  "tilt  t  God,  as  it  has  been  said  of  the  thief  on  the 

Santa  aara  county.  Cal.,  Jan.  24, 1885.  prompts  me  to  Send  you  a  few  paragraphs  on  to  bring  a  religious  paper  into  the  household,  comnwn  obie^ion^ tha^answers^to  ur^aver  named  in  the  Bible  as  hav- 

The  Evangelist  has  given  within  a  year  Cal-  the  same  topic  which  may,  perhaps,  possess  is  apt  to  leave  a  family  very  lean  and  poor  in  jmjgj  assume  and  necessitate  a  violation  of  the  saved  even  in  death  that  none  might 

ifornian  glimpses  from  that  southern  part  of  something  of  interest  or  information  to  some  every  respect— poor  in  mind,  because  of  their  inwe  nnH  nrHor  VotnrI  Ttai-roafpri  mir  despair,  and  but  one  that  none  might  pre- 

this  State,  which  has  latterly  grown  so  sur-  of  your  readers.  ignorance,  as  well  as  poor  in  heart  and  in  soul.  t  i _ _ 7  sume.” 


despair,  and  but  one  that  none  might  pre- 


this  State,  which  has  latterly  grown  so  sur-  of  your  readers.  1 

prisingly  into  notice  and  fayor.  Its  progress  The  “  Ontario  Conference  of  Congregational 
has  been  solid  and  substantial,  if  one  may  Churches  ”  was  organized  in  1866.  Its  mem- 
judge  by  the  adyances,  moral  and  religious,  as  bership  includes  twenty-one  churches,  as  fol- 
well  as  temporal.  But  the  southern  is  not  the  lows :  Bristol,  Buffalo,  Cambria,  Canandaigua, 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

The  recent  editorial  in  The  EyANGELiST,  brief- 


attention,  especially  as  I  had  just  been  read¬ 
ing  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this  subject — a  quite  ex¬ 
tended  essay  in  his  Natural  Theology,  headed 
“A  Special  Providence  and  the  Efficacy  of 
Prayer.”  In  this  he  says : 


sume. 

Charleeton,  West  Virginia. 


only  part  of  the  State  that  has  made,  and  con-  Churchville,  Fairport,  Gaines,  Gasport,  Hen-  jy  getting  forth  the  present  strength  of  this  Prayer,  and  the  answer  of  prayer,  are  simply 
tinues  to  make,  rapid  advances.  rietta,  Honeoye,  Lockport,  Millville,  Reed  s  unique  organization,  prompts  me  to  give  some  preferring  of  a  request  on  the  one  side,  and 

About  fifty  miles  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Corners,  Riga,  Rochester,  Rushville,  Seneca  account  of  its  history.  Twenty  years  ago,  or  in  compliance  Avith  that  request  upon  the  other  ; 
south  and  southeast,  is  the  heart  of  what  has  Falls,  Sjiencerport,  Suspension  Bridge,  West  jggs  movement  was  inaugurated.'  Its  lifted  up  from  earth,  and  an  answer 

long  been  known  as  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Bloomfield,  West  Greece.  The  section  of  the  founder  and  present  leader,  “  General  ”  Booth  “ ^ 

and  esteemed  as  choice  a  region  for  soil  and  State  in  which  they  are  located  extends  from  then  known  as  the  Rev.  W.  Booth  a  min-  proceeds  to  notice  the  strong  phil- 

climate  as  any  in  the  State.  San  Jose,  its  Cayuga  Lake  on  the  east  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  ister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection— a  small  csophical  objection  to  such  prayer,  that  it 
county-seat  at  one  time,  was  the  capital  of  Cal-  west;  and  from  Lake  Ontario  on  the  north  religious  body,  which  in  1882  had  26  000  mem-  ^^PPCses  a  perpetual  invasion  of  those  estab- 
ifomia.  Between  this  city  and  Santa  Cruz,  an  through  a  distance  of  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  bers.  Mr.  Booth  formed  the  purpose  of  carry-  general  laws  of  Nature  which  are 

old  and  favorite  watering-place  on  the  coast,  to  the  south;  about  equal  to  the  area  of  the  ing  the  Gospel  to  the  lar^e  classes  whom  its  in-  unchangeable: 

lie  mountains,  part  of  that  Coast  Bange  which  Synod  of  Geneva  twenty  years  ago.  vitations  did  not  reach.  Accordinglv  he  began  philosopher  cannot  give  place  in  his 

reaches  the  whole  length  of  the  State  parallel  Some  of  these  churches  were  of  early  pioneer  preaching  in  the  streets  and  in  various  build-  ^  efficacy  of  specific  prayer,  because 

with  the  ocean,  and  for  much  of  the  distance  organization ;  the  first  members  of  others  were  in„a  in  East  London  From  nmontr  tho  never  observed  and  cannot  imagine  that 

washed  by  it.  It  is  not  high,  few  of  its  tops  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  pio-  XT  hi  wfl  Le^ng  JfaJXrnT  bTrn."'  " 


“‘*7  — m.  Tr  — rAi:  7  TA  seeKmg  to  reacn.  He  won  many  in  any  instance  broken, 

reaching  3000  feet  above  sea  level.  Formerly  neers.  The  Congregational  Church  of  Canan-  to  the  embrace  of  the  truth.  These  he  trained  m  ^  . 

It  was  densely  wooded,  and  it  has  furnished  daigua  dates  back  to  1799,  when  Western  New  ^e  themselves  preachers  sending  the  most  reasonings  the  Doctor  answers : 

oceans  of  that  redwood  lumber,  which  now  York  was  a  wilderness;  the  Congregational  canableand  efficient  of  them  to  establish  new  may  as  well  at  once  make  it  known  that 

that  it  is  becominj?  scarce  begins  to  be  annre  Church  of  Buffalo  was  organized  in  1880  in  the  ana  emcient  or  them  to  est^lish  neW  our  0^.^  understanding  of  prayer  is  m  the  plain 

tnat  It  IS  becoming  scarce,  begins  to  be  appre-  unurcn  or  Hunalo  was  organized  n  I8tw,  in  tne  mission  stations  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  and  popular  acceptation  of  the  term— that  to 

dated,  and  out  of  its  native  State  more  even  midst  of  a  great  city.  It  was  a  colony  from  the  E^st  End.  This  method  of  training  converts  the  requests  of  faith  and  piety  that  ascend  from 
than  here.  This  hilly  region  has  till  recently  Lafayette-street  Presbyterian  Church.  game  kind  of  evangelistic  effort  which  the  habitations  of  men  below,  there  do  come 

been  neglected,  except  by  the  few  engaged  in  The  older  of  these  churches  for  many  years  had  been  blessed  to  their  own  conversion,  se-  actual  returns  from  the  upper  sanctuary, 

lumbering,  and  Summer  visitors  and  sports-  maintained  simply  “a  local  habitation  and  a  cured  to  the  new  mission  a  rapid  growth  In  visions  of  philosophy,  however 

men.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  its  choicest  name.”  But  experience  proved  that  “  it  was  1878  the  name  of  “  Salvation  Army  ”  was  given  Xhfh?lTrXtes^o?slrid^^^^ 
spots  could  have  been  almost  fora  not  good  to  be  alone”;  and  in  consequence  to  it,  as  being  properly  descriptive  of  its  work,  and  explain  away  prayer,  L  as  to  reduce  it  to  a 

song.  A  narrow  guage  railroad  was  soon  after  the  Ontario  Conference  was  organized,  to  the  and  of  the  purpose  of  its  establishment.  Its  thing  of  nought. 

run  through  it,  connecting  directly  with  San  continued  interest  and  profit  of  the  churches  growth  this  year  was  more  rapid  than  ever  be-  thia  noreiatonf  nnrJ  ovor. 

Francisco,  and  since  then  its  growth  and  ap-  taking  part  in  its  membership.  fore,  the  number  of  stations  or  corps  increasing  rpcurrinp  theorv  of  unbelief  Dr  ChalmerB 

predation  In  value  have  been  eteadyand  ra-  The  object  of  the  Conference,  as  elated  In  Ite  from  thirty  to  eeventy-flve.  In  I8S0  the  Army  [^”0 "or  illnetration  tL  inetance  oi  p^er  ?or 

brief  constitution,  is  to  promote  acquaint-  extended  its  operations  to  this  country  and  the  recoverv  of  health  • 

Having  some  knowledge  of  this  region,  and  ance  and  Christian  fellowship  between  the  Canada,  and  also  to  France.  In  1882  it  estab-  *„  „„  the  eou-nizanee  of  the  nhvBieinn  eT 

^  many  others,  I  churches  ;  to  extend  sympathy,  counsel,  and  lished  stations  in  South  Australia,  India,  Swe-  tends,  it  may  be  aftogether  a  systen7of  general 

doubt  if  there  can  anywhere  be  found  one  pos-  cooperation  in  the  service  of  Christ;  and  to  den,  Queensland,  and  many  other  countries,  laws.  But  beyond  this  there  are  resources 
eessing  more  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  person  stimulate  the  membership  to  personal  piety  In  Great  Britain  alone  the  number  of  sta-  which  he  never  has  explored  ;  and  there  may 

seeking  a  home.  The  climate  possesses  every  and  spiritual  improvement.”  One  of  its  most  tions  or  corps  was  increased  from  420  at  the  the  unseen  and  presiding  agency  of  God  be 

advantage  claimed  for  the  southern  part  of  concise  and  emphatic  articles  is  No.  7,  which  close  of  the  year  1882,  to  637  as  just  reported,  originating  all  those  processes  of  which  the 

the  State,  and  also  exemption  from  intense  declares  that  “  No  ecclesiastical  authority  shall  Upon  the  occasion  of  its  seven  teenth  anniver-  Pj^^osopher  sees  nothing  but  the  uniformity  of 

LTe^Ll  tresca^Them  ThY’cffiUv  ^  Sin  ^rVeih 

.'ll  K  *  ^  of  congratulation.  The  two  Archbishops  which  invmbie  itself,  may  be  directed  by  an  iin- 

from  the  ocean  are  effectually  shut  out  by  the  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  is  held  of  the  Established  Church,  and  several  Bishops,  mediate  hand,  and  ov’errule  the  whole  of  that 
mountains  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  nights  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  Decern-  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  also,  and  other  succession  which  emerges  from  it,with- 

are  always  delightful,  whatever  be  the  mid-  her.  Its  membership  consists  of  the  pastors  of  persons  of  eminent  position  and  Infiuence,  out  one  laiy  of  Nature  being  violated.  The  re¬ 
day  heat.  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  one,  two,  have  publicly  testified  to  the  great  good  done  sponse  is  given  at  a  place  beyond  the  cognizance 

Kor/toflnrtUTrenhSThlih  by  the  Army  andto  the  earnest  and  selt-deny-  |„U “T&reLjpl 

^ows  here,  and  the  oranges,  which  will  sonae  churches.  The  lay  delegates  are  sometimes  mg  spirit  of  its  officers.  Divine  power,  yet  without  infringement  on  the 

day  go  to  market  from  this  region,  are  likely  deacons  or  members  of  standing  committees.  The  Salvation  Army  has  thus  been  recogniz-  certainties  of  human  experience.  It  is  enough 
to  rank  highest,  for  this  fruit  attains  its  per-  and  sometimes  not;  and  they  may  be  either  ed  as  a  great  national  movement.  The  doc  that  there  shall  be  no  intromission  with  Nature’s 
fection  rather  in  a  moderately  than  intensely  men  or  women.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con-  trines  held  and  taught,  whether  in  exhortation  eUsible  sequences. 

hot  climate.  Apricots,  plums,  French  prunes,  ference  meeting  are  both  like  and  unlike  those  (for  of  preaching  there  is  properly  little  or  indispensable  then  to  the  stability  of 

peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  are  the  of  a  meeting  of  Presbytery.  In  both  assem-  none),  or  in  song,  or  in  prayer  are  intensely  our  experience,  that  all  interpositions  shall  be 

I^uLtfof  Lretefthem  to‘’dLton^  biles  there  are  devotional  exercises,  the  obterv-  evanRellcal.  Say  that  the  services  are  not  such  o^y^r^imr™"  U,n!  S°"MeVsSrsha‘^c 

reputation  carries  them  to  distant  markets  ance  of  the  Lord  s  Supper,  and  the  hearing  of  as  would  please  or  edify  cultured  hearers,  they  made  among  the  t/iscndi(i(e  rece.s.ses  which  are 
and  across  the  ocean.  It  is  just  reported  that  reports  from  the  churches.  In  the  Conference  are  not  designed  for  such  hearers,  but  for  the  behind  the  curtain,  and  not  among  the  palpable 
grapes  and  apples  from  here  took  numerous  these  reports  are  especially  the  duty  of  the  lay  unlearned,  the  degraded,  and  the  outcast,  events  and  evolutions  which  are  before  it.  We 
prizes  at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition.  Our  delegates,  and  are  usually  full  and  Interesting.  Thousands  of  these  are  thus  won  to  a  better  make  good  a  harmony  between  the 

Summer  fruits  would  doubtless  have  done  as  In  Conference,  however,  there  are  no  reviews  life  whom  services  of  a  more  staid  and  dicnified  of ‘^‘^P^'rience  when  it  proclaims  the  regu- 

well,  had  the  time  of  year  allowed  competition  of  or  reports  upon  Church  records ;  there  are  character  would  not  move  or  reach.  Hence,  Sn  whlnTt  nmclIIiiTth^  maTr 

^ThTecion  is  not  beimr  settled  bv  rich  men  despite  all  the  extravagances  of  the  movement.  Grant  that  the  contiguous  linL  of  aJy  one 

The  region  is  not  being  settled  by  rich  men,  decisions  of  Church  Sessions ;  there  are  no  good  men  may  well  rejoice  in  the  work  of  the  chain  of  events,  as  far  upward  as  we  are  able  to 

but  by  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  trials  or  examinations  of  any  members  on  any  Salvation  Army,  for  it  would  seem  that  it  is  trace  them,  follow  each  other  in  precisely  the 
its  land  is  being  taken  up  more  in  tracts  of  question  of  Christian  faith  or  practice;  no  in-  rapidly  extending  the  conquests  of  the  Cross  s*™®  order;  it  should  be  recollected  of  the 
from  five  to  fifty  acres  than  in  larger  ones.  A  stallation  or  dismission  of  pastors  of  churches,  among  a  vast  multitude  of  people  who  are  not  terrestrial  processes  which  are  going  on 

large  religious  element,  in  which  our  Church  or  the  making  of  any  arrangements  therefor,  and  nerhans  would  never  be  reached  bv  the  chain  does  not  terminate  at 

I.  well  reprerented,  hat  already  come  In,  and  Indeed,  but  little  of  any  formal  or  routine  bus-  ordinary  Instrumentalities  of  Ihe  Church.  And  SatSewhere  auIuK  U.TmSV  o™‘ oS 

““  ‘5“^  "’t  ^teadygolng  churches  something  of  Siorie  nme£2^ 

I,-  u  A-ii  u  ago,  and  oiien  opportunity  for  other  exercises  of  eriual  the  fervor  of  these  Salvationists  were  imparted  and  begins  to  be  obscure,  till  at  length  it  is 

which  still  bears  the  nanie  Los  Gatos  (long  or  greater  interest  and  profit.  to  them,  it  is  possible  that  they  would  be  more  shrouded,  as  if  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  from 

since  given  it  by  Spanish  settlers,  because  of  At  each  annual  meeting  a  committee  is  ap-  fruitful  of  good  than  they  now  are  There  is  notice  altogether  ;  and  that  although  we 
the  wild-cats  haunting  it),  there  are  now  four  pointed  to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  next  food  for  reflection  in  the  saving  of  Prof  Phelns  causal  progression  a 

church  buildings  where  service  is  held  every  yearly  session.  This  order  of  exercises  will  be  that  “  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  more  ^TreTSk^ 

YounaMrn’aChrtl^anXleiaTh^^^XVVtP*^  to  include  two  sermons,  three  or  four  disastrous  to  a  preacher’s  success  in  great  spir-  signifies  not  to  the  final  result,  whether  the  an- 

Young  Men  s  Christian  Association  Hall.  This  briefer  addresses,  and  three  or  four  conferences  itual  awakenings,  to  be  a  fanatic,  or  to  preach  swer  to  prayer  be  given  by  a  responsive  touch 


“JESU,  MEINE  FRENDE.” 

Johann  Fkanck,  1653. 

1 

Jesus,  Thou  art  nearest 
To  my  soul,  and  dearest, 

All  my  grace  Thou  art ! 

Ah,  how  long  and  lonely. 

Longing  for  Thee  only. 

Waits  this  eager  heart ! 

God’s  dear  Lamb, 

Thy  bride  I  am. 

From  Thee  parted  Earth  could  never 
Cheer  my  soul,  forever. 

2 

Under  Thy  protection. 

Mid  all  insurrection 
Of  my  foes,  I’m  free. 

Wrath  let  Satan  utter. 

Let  the  demons  mutter, 

Jesus  stands  by  me. 

Still  the  same, 

Neath  bolt  and  flame. 

E’en  though  sin  and  Hell  dismay  me. 

Still  will  Jesus  stay  me. 

3 

Spite  of  shapes  unreal. 

Spite  of  death’s  ordeal. 

Spite  of  heart  distrust ; 

Worlds  may  rage  and  quarrel. 

Here  stay  I  and  carol 
In  unwonted  rest. 

God’s  own  might 
Dispels  my  fright. 

Earth,  and  e’en  th’  abyss  He  quelleth. 
Though  their  anger  swelleth. 

4 

Hence  with  all  your  treasure ; 

For  Thou  art  my  pleasure, 

Jesus, — my  Desire ! 

Empty  honors,  speed  ye ! 

Care  I  not  to  hee<l  ye. 

Nor  your  help  require. 

Trial,  loss. 

Shame,  death  and  cross, 

Howsoe’er  I  suffer,  never 
Shall  from  Jesus  sever. 

5 

Life  that  this  world  chooses. 

Thee  my  soul  refuses, — 

Get  thee  from  my  sight ! 

Mem’ry  disenchalning. 

Far,  ye  sins,  remaining. 

Come  no  more  to  light. 

Night  betide 
Tliee,  pomp  of  pride ! 

To  the  wrong  whence  life  hath  striven 
Long  farewell  be  given. 

6 

Yield,  tbou  sorrow-spirit, 

Joy’s  own  Lord  inherit; 

Jesus  enters  in. 

Those  whom  God  well  loveth 
Chastisement  but  proveth ; 

Purer  joy  they  win. 

Here  I’ve  borne 
Reproach  and  scorn : 

Yet,  mid  grief  is  Jesus  plainest! 

Thou  my  joy  remainest.  M.  W.  S. 


Association  is  prosperous,  influential,  anfi  has  on  topics  of  current  anfi  special  interest  among 
been  pronounced  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  the  churches;  a  report  and  address  by  the 
any  in  California.  Four  years  ago  there  was  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Home  Missionary 
only  one  small  house  of  worship  in  the  place.  Society;  and  the  presentation  by  their  official 
which  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  it  was  a  representatives  of  other  departments  of  the 
rare  thing  then  to  see  as  many  in  it  as  now  great  work  of  Christian  missions.  At  the  re¬ 


in  servile /ear  of  being  one.” 


Clement. 


from  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  at  a  higher  or 
a  lower  plane  in  the  progression.  .  .  .  Let  but 
the  touch  of  communication  between  the  Cre- 


A  NEW  CATECHISM  NEEHEI). 

No  one  can  deny  that  our  Shorter  Catechism 
is  an  admirable  compend  of  doctrine.  Some 
of  the  <piestions  and  ansivers  may  not  indeed 


PROM  f^TAH 

*1'*  h  T  OP  lUBt-  meet  the  desire  of  any  of  His  creatures,  be  be-  ^h®  “reasons  annexed"  may  be  long  drawn 
a  ^  ’’  hind  or  underneath  that  surface  which  marks  and  forced,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  a  clean  cut 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  commissioned  and  measures  off  the  farthest  verge  of  man’s  statement  of  doctrine,  and  on  that  account,  if 


ator  and  His  works,  when  He  goes  forth  to  ^®®^  with  universal  acceptance,  and  some  of 
- - i,  - «  TT-  - X -  1-1,.  tvio  “reasons  annexed”  may  be  long  <iro«rr. 


would  scarce  make  a  rainy  day  congregation,  cent  meeting  at  Fairport  much  attention  was  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Newell  last  July  to  take  charge  possible  discovery,  and  then  may  there  be  many  no  other,  to  be  admired  in  these  days  of  loose 

Such  has  been  the  religious  growth,  that  al-  given  to  the  Sunday-school  work,  and  this  was  of  “Camp  Chapel,”  a  mission  in  the  western  a  special  request  which  recei'ves  as  spidal  an  and  vague  standards  But  our  Church  greatly 

ready  the  Lord  can  number  a  visible  constitu-  followed  by  a  profitable  session  in  “  the  fellow-  portion  of  Salt  Lake  City,  organized  through  needs  a  catechism  short  and  simple,  suited 

Ark/ixr  rif  Kotverexon  twA  nnH  thrAA  hiinrlrAfl  iinHftr  ohm  nf  t.ViA  nhiirphpe  au...  Til  tuC»SG  \N011t0(i  SIKCCSSIOIIS  nlCll  ( ItiH  1  tiK  OVG  .  ...  «  ,  . 


TeUanotrer  eSuan  '"n  ,  the  liberality  of  Mrs^  Camp  of  Bement,  Ill  S~unmito  of  oblJi  vaSn  to  the  capacities  of  children  between  seven 

one  or  another  Christian  name.  As  might  be  One  marked  contrast  between  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Newell  and  his  devoted  wife  and  co-  shall  enable  him  to  ascertain.  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  consider  it  abso- 

expected,  the  Influences  In  favor  of  a  quiet  Presbytery  and  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  is  laborer,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Newell,  have  now  spent  m-e  engaged  with  one  objection  to  the  lately  cruel  to  set  before  young  children  a  cate- 

Sabbath,  good  schools,  and  the  restraint  of  this :  That  in  the  former  the  ministers  are  usu-  over  six  months  of  faithful  Christian  work  on  efficacy  of  prayer,  grounded  on  tlie  constancy  chism  like  the  Westminster,  difficult  even  for 

liquor  selling,  are  decided,  and  a  great  change  ally  in  a  greater  or  less  majority ;  in  the  latter  their  new  and  peculiar  field,  ministering  to  of  Nature  s  successii'ns  as  far  as  they  are  vis-  jjq  adult  to  learn,  and  thus  tax  their  young 
is  coming  over  the  general  tone  of  society,  so  the  lay  delegates  are  present  in  the  larger  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  those  ible.  We  hohl  this  to  be  effectually  met  by  the  brains  with  the  strong  meat  of  doctrine  when 
that  its  name  is  coming  to  have  new  and  bet-  numbers.  At  the  Fairport  meeting  there  were  living  within  the  bounds  of  their  work.  A  they  have  need  of  milk.  Such  a  catechism  as 

ter  associations  attached  to  it.  ^  twelve  ministers  in  attendance  (four  or  five  of  large  Sabbath -school  has  been  organized,  and  ,.iihition  mav  be  made  between  this  doctrine  of  is  needed  should  con.sist  of  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 

A  feature  of  the  late  election  in  this  State  de-  the  churches  were  without  pastors),  while  the  Gospel  meetings  held  in  the  evenings,  largely  fj,ith  and  the  iihenomena  of  experience.  This  <lred  questions  and  answers,  easy  of  compre- 

serves  mention  in  a  religious  journal.  At  the  number  of  lay  delegates  was  twenty-seven,  attended,  which  have  already  resulted  in  the  in  all  good  logic  is  enough  for  tlie  question  lie-  hension  and  easy  to  learn.  And  I  would  add 

election  two  years  before,  a  complete  somer-  xwo  reasons,  I  think,  will  in  a  measure,  at  conversion  of  several.  tween  us  and  our  adversaries.  A  tliousand  a  few  questions  and  answers  as  to  the  history 

sault  occurred,  the  candidates  of  the  Demo-  least,  account  for  this  difference :  One,  that  The  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  (wor-  possibilities  do  not  warrant  a  specific  or  posi-  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  glorious 

cratic  party  being  borne  into  power  as  by  a  the  freshly  chosen  and  varied  topics  and  exer-  shipping  on  the  west  side)  having  recently  dis-  tWc  (te.-<ertion  on  our  side  ;  but  <.ne  possibility  record-something  to  make  the  children  proud 
tidal  wave.  The  circumstance  which  justifies  cises  of  the  Conference  are  more  attractive  to  banded,  quite  a  number  of  the  members  peti-  gbR^Xi^on  tK  of  being  Presbyterians.  I  am  disgusted  with 

xefereoce  to  this  in  a  religious  journal,  i8  that  the  laity  than  the  formal  routine  and  methods  tioned  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  Utah  *  .  '  _  some  of  our  ministers,  who  seem  to  think 

the  eoriVention  of  the  party  thus  triumphantly  q(  procedure  discussions  so  common  in  the  Presbytery  to  organize  them  as  a  Presbyterian  These  quotations,  though  less  satisfactory  ^bey  must  apologize  whenever  they  use  the 

successful,  had  declared  itself  unmistakably  Presbytery;  the  other,  that  there  is  not  only  church  (requesting  also  the  services  of  brother  than  would  be  the  reading  of  the  whole  c  ap-  Presbyterian,  and  who  thus  give  their 

in  favor  of  expunging  from  the  code  all  laws  the  open  oi»portunity  for  the  laity  fully  and  Newell  as  minister)  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  ter  of  o\er  forty  pages,  >et  are  enougMo  congregations  the  impression  that  one  form  of 

making  difference  between  the  Sabbath  and  freely  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  Con-  mission  work  of  the  Camp  Chapel.  This  re-  ly  set  forth  the  hj.pouiesis  ly  which  Dr.  G  la-  pburch  life  is  as  good  as  another.  Catechetical 
other  days.  The  legislature  did  their  behest  ference,  but  the  definite  expectation  also  that  quest  was  granted,  and  accordingly  the  Rev.  m®rs  hikes  away  all  force  from  the  philosoph-  jngtrxiction  is,  I  fear,  disappearing  among  us. 


.  .  ...  some  of  our  ministers,  who  seem  to  think 

These  quotations,  though  less  satisfactory  ^bey  must  apologize  whenever  they  use  the 
than  would  be  the  reading  of  the  whole  ehap-  Presbyterian,  and  who  thus  give  their 

ter  of  over  forty  pages  yet  are  enough  to  dear-  congregations  the  impression  that  one  form  of 
ly  .set  fortli  the  hypothesis  by  which  Dr.  Clud-  ^b„rch  life  is  as  good  as  another.  Catechetical 
mers  takes  away  all  force  from  the  philosoph-  i„gtruction  is,  I  fear,  di.sappearing  among  us, 
ical  objection  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

It  is  .my  hope  that  a  simple  compend  of 
doctrine  such  as  is  here  suggested  might  in- 
“  VBLE  •  UTTERMOST  ’’—NEARLY'  NINETY,  duce  many  teachers  to  include  it  in  their  course 
T>  n.  n  T  of  instruction  to  their  schoiars.  Eldeely. 


as  thoroughly  as  it  could,  and  for  nearly  two  guch  opportunity  will  be  improved.  G.  W.  Leonard  of  Springville,  Utah,  as  the  i®al  objection  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  hope  that  a  sim 

years  the  Sabbath  has  been  unprotected  by  Besides,  or  rather  within  the  limits  of  the  Commissioner  of  Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  H.  doctrine  such  as  is  here  sugg 

law.  Practically,  it  has  been  no  better,  and  Ontario  Conference  of  Churches,  is  the  “On-  A.  Newell,  proceeded  to  organize  the  church  4LvbLE  •  UTTERMOST ’’—NEARLY'  NINETY,  duce  many  teachers  to  include: 

perhaps  no  worse  kept  than  before,  and  many  tario  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers.”  Jan.  25th,  under  the  very  appropriate  name  of  ’  p  j  st  nl  of  instruction  to  their  schoiars 

who  were  much  scandalized  by  this  irreligious  it  was  organized  in  1848.  Among  its  first  mem-  “Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Salt  ^ /'^«,V.i’  >>*  “  n  af- >> 

legislation,  seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  Some  bers  were  Revs.  O.  E.  Daggett,  D.D.,  Warren  Lake  City.”  From  the  disbanded  Plymouth  these  two  words,  aoie  ana  ’  aitu  uMivirri-i 

continue  to  deplore  it,  and  are  stirring,  and  it  Day,  J.  Butler,  and  S.  C.  Brown.  The  object  Church  there  were  twenty-two  members  by  eame  to  me  as  never  before  as  I  witnessed  re-  OUR  PRIYILEIil 

is  to  be  desired  with  prospect  of  success,  to  se-  of  the  Association  is  “  the  mutual  improvement  letter,  six  members  by  letter  from  Presbyte-  ^  gray-haired  old  man,  eighty-seven  ana  ^  j-ich  woman  died  and  was 

cure  its  reversal.  War  upon  the  Sabbath  was  of  its  members,  and  their  increase  in  useful-  rian  churches  outside  of  the  city,  and  four  by  "half  years  old,  coming  as  a  little  chiia  to  tne  jjo  children.  When  her  will 
not  the  onlv  feature  which  marked  the  action  noaa  aa  tninicfora  nf  rhriat  »’  Tta  mAmhftrehi..  nnblic  orofes.sion  of  their  faith.  Cross  of  Chiist.  A  marginal  reading  gives  this  was  found  that  she  had  beqin 


“ABLE  ;  UTTERMOST  ’’—NEARLY  NINETY. 
By  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley. 

These  tivo  words,  “able  ”  an«l  “  uttermost,” 
came  to  me  as  never  before  as  I  witnessed  re¬ 
cently  a  gray-haired  old  man,  eighty-seven  and 


OUR  PRIYILEGES. 

A  rich  woman  died  and  was  buried ;  she  left 
}  children.  When  her  will  was  opened,  it 
as  found  that  she  had  bequeathed  sufficient 


sums  to  needy  relatives,  and  the  remainder  of 


not  the  only  feature  which  marked  the  action  ness  as  ministers  of  Christ.”  Its  membership  public  profession  of  their  faith.  uross  oi  v^mist.  a  ra.irginai  ieauiu„  ims  found  that  she  had  bequeathed  sufficient 

of  the  party  which  had  obtained  seemingly  a  ig  chiefly  made  up  of  the  pastors  of  the  church-  The  rotary  system  of  eldership  was  adopted,  ^""^hoi^tho  m^a!re''f  st^^^  of  chluXstatistics  f""'®  relatives  and  the  remainder  of 

permanent  lease  of  power,  and  it  is  a  signifl-  es  of  the  Conference.  Its  regular  meetings  are  and  four  elders  were  elected,  and  duly  ordain-  out  of  cverv  thousand  church  property  was  distributed  among  several 

cant  circumstance,  that  at  the  last  election  its  held  in  April,  September,  and  at  the  annual  ed  and  installed  by  the  Commission.  This  ‘^^mbers  be-  charities,  in  sums  proportioned  to  their  urgent 


own  overthrow  was  as  signal  as  that  it  inflict-  session  of  the  Conference. 


ed  two  years  ago  on  the  other.  The  strength 

of  party  ties  is  not  such  on  this  coqst  as  to  - - -  expect  to  unite  with  the  church  in  the  near  fu-  ArAZA.  Wween  tldrtv and' fort v-  15  between 

withhold  voters  from  castingtheir  ballots  with  ,  „  .„re  thousand  between  tliirty  anil  torty  ,  l.j  between  church.” 

.  refreshing  degree  of  iodefendeoee  „  „  ,„i„iontry  The  exercises  connected  with  the  organita-  ‘Svreen  dx"ty  InT  rerenty  S°errs°of 

Great  changes  have  occurred  m  the  pulpits  loo  poor  to  gi\e  anything  tor  missionary  .jon  of  this  church  were  unusuallv  interestinc  thousani  net  ween  six  y  y>  living! 

of  our  Church  in  San  Francisco  within  a  few  objects  is  the  plea  very  often  made  in  our  ^  ^^re  participated  in  by  the  Session  of  the  f occupied  a  high-priced  pew  arul 

years.  Of  the  thirteen  churches,  not  one  is  weak  churches.  In  strong  and  wealthy  church-  F^^lt^rekyterian  Church  tlm^  pastor  (the  between  the  age  of  seventpml  eighty  years  to  j,aidherproportionofallexpensesandchari- 

minlBtored  to  bv  the  same  oerson  as  five  vears  ®St  the  poverty  pleaders  are  apt  to  withhold  come  to  Christ.  But  during  a  recent  spiritual  tj^s.” 


number  will  be  increased  to  six  soon.  There 


Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  January,  1885, 


members,  an  average  of  540  are  converted  be¬ 
fore  they  are  twenty  years  of  age ;  337  between 


needs. 

But,  said  one  who  was  a  member  of  her 


are  also  quite  a  number  more  of  members  that  ;r‘  ^  "  »  tivimtv  ond  thirtv  or.  of  the  one  u  u  .7.  .•  7  Vi  ‘‘  ^  wx  t.xtt 

rV.treifre  fl.tt  it  fUre  ttr.n r  f.i  uges  of  tweuty  and  thirty  ,  .)G  or  the  one  church,  “She  did  not  leave  a  dollar  to  her  own 

expect  to  unite  with  the  church  in  the  near  fu-  {thousand  between  thirty  and  forty ;  15  between  church.” 


forty  and  fifty ;  and  only  three,  out  of  the  whole  ..  gjje  helped  sustain  the  church  while 


years.  Of  the  thirteen  churches,  not  one  is 
ministered  to  by  the  same  person  as  five  years 


mimsterea  to  Dy  tne  same  person  as  nve  years  --g  i- — ^ - - ,  ‘  Rov  R  G  McNiece  D  D  i  beintr  .-iVisent  in  the  - . - .  •  V  u  i.  u 

ago.  It  is  not  because  the  churches  have  been  their  small  contributions,  and  so  let  the  liber-  Eali  \mong\hese  brethren  was  the  venera-  awakening  in  the  churches  of  this  city  one  who  ..Then  why  should  she  leave  a  dollar  to  a 

lira  al  givers  huve  the  greater  blessing.  Weak  ,^ast.  Among  uiese  oreinren  was  me  \enera  .j^as  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  was  brought  to  «pif.s„„r,r.rtintr  church  in  one  of  the;  richest 


dissatisfied  with  their  pastors.  Two,  Drs. 
W'oodbridge  and  Scott,  have  died  full  of  years. 


al  givers  have  the  greater  blessing.  Weak 
churches  are  quite  disposed  to  fail  in  their  be- 


leaving  flocks  that  loved  them  and  clung  to  nevolent  collections,  and  their  half-paid  min- 
them.  Some  have  been  called  to  other  church-  inters  may  not  urge  regular  collections,  be- 


.... - - - - - - -  potiBe  of  their  small  and  uniiaid  salaries  isiana,  iii.,  wim  oromer  Aewe 

es,  and  some  have  broken  down  under  a  stress  ..rT.._  noor”  to  take  a  religious  newsii'iner  They  still  work  side  by  side, 

of  labors.  At  this  moment  the  two  pastors  *7  ,  niimhcr  of  Phriaiian  “Zion.”  Among  these  brethren  was 


^and  revlred  elde  M  B  O  bo  re’  -«bty-eighth  year  was  brought  to  geif.gu,, porting  church  in  one  of  the;  richest 

Die  ana  reverta  euier,  juuge  .u.  u.  usoorne,  jjjg  Lamb  of  Calvary.  For  years  past  he  h.ad  furming  counties  of  a  wealthy  State  ’  ” 

still  alert  to  everything  that  will  advance  the  ^  ^  ^  j^Phful  Christian  wife  and  friends  who  our  privileges  according  to  the  sac- 

cause  of  Christ.  Ye.arsagohe  was  an  older  in  *0  lenl  him  to  f’hrist  hut  no  success  '''® '^lue  our  prniieges  accoruing  lomo  sac 

Rock  Island  Til  with  brother  Newell  as  oas  to  lead  him  to  Christ,  but  no  success  nflees  we  are  obliged  to  make  m  order  to  ob- 

Rock  Island,  111.,  with  brother  Newell  as  pas-  j-g^arded  their  prayers  and  tears.  Within  the  them 

♦-.TV**  afill  cii/lrk  K\r  i  r»  .  .  ...  .  .  LcliU  LlitrUi. 


who  have  been  longest  at  their  posts,  are  on 


is  the  plea  of  a  large  number  of  Christian 
i  parents,  with  children  growing  up  with  none 


’lUo  thid  disease  brought  I,oorest  hearer  of  the  W'ord  ought  to 

vvell  and  several  times  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  egt-gem  it  a  iirivilege  to  contribute  something 

II  ^  yearly  if  not  weekly  to  the  church  of  his  pref- 


veteran  worker,  Prof.  J.  M.Coyner,  so 


#  t  u  # _ pareuis,  wiLii  cimureii  witu  uoue  - - » - - ,  - -  a  lew  weeKS  auo  iiis  vikoi  oi  iiiiiiu  \vu»  so  ,r£kfir]v 

furioiicb,  one  for  montixs,  the  other  for  a  ^ear,  .  ,  i  •  i  #  i  a*  fiYrnrA-hilv  known  hv*  the  Cvhnroh  at  lari?©  He  ««  a  i  al  a  l  i  i  au  u*  j'earijf 

for  work  the  advantages  of  the  kind  of  education  favoraDiy  known  oy  me  unuren  at  large,  tie  restored  that  he  spoke  and  thought  as  grence 


both  worn  past  the  point  of  fitness  for  work. 

Of  Dr.  Scott  who  so  recently  deceased,  I 
need  not  speak,  so  well  known  was  he  to  the 
whole  Church.  One  remark  I  cannot  forbear. 
There  was  a  sweetness  and  childlike  gentle- 


derived  from  a  religious  paper.  In  four  out  of  >’®|'  diligent  in  every  good  word  and  work,  gjg^riy  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  W'ith 
five  families  in  some  churches,  there  is  not  a  daily  in  favor  and  influence  both  in  j-gug^gj  intelligence  he  was  led  to  lay 


religious  paper  of  any  kind,  except  the  cheap¬ 
est  children’s  paper.  In  visiting  in  a  pastoral 


.  ,  ,  .  .  tu  -c-  *  nh  V,  tiold  upon  eternal  life.  He  besought  God  s  religious  life  nourished  at  the  expense  of  an- 

As  the  relations  between  the  First  Church  tn  nrav  fnr  him  md  Bcnt  for  the  nastor  ^  7  V. •  .<  .•  *  i-i-* 

.  people  to  pray  lor  nim,  ana  sent  lor  me  pastor  g^her?  If  it  is  according  to  our  ability,”  then 

to  seek  counsel  and  admission  to  the  Lord’s  ^here  is  no  excuse  for  the  iioorest.  And  were 
and  the  fields  entirely  distinct  (being  in  differ-  testimony  he  was  received  should  be  able  to  build 

entpa,rt3  of  the  city),  the  organization  of  this  ^.^^g  ggggion  into  Christian  fellowship  on  „hnrches  as  thev  should  be  built-for  all 


erence. 

Few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  live  upon  char¬ 
ity  ;  and  why  should  we  be  willing  to  have  our 


Tvew  C*  CIlUVA  VUXaVA*  AAV?  .«  •  •  11  a  1  'I*  T 

. ,  ,  ,  ,.  ..  ,  ..  wav  recently  in  nine  well-to-do  families,  I 

ness  blended  with  the  dignity  and  strength  ^  u  *  • 

...  .  V.  1 _ found  one  Evangelist  and  one  Presbyterian. 

which  so  became  him  as  an  ambassador  for  1:  ,,  .  oj  ui 

JxA  •  .  v.5«v.  Two  of  thc  uine  had  a  cheap  Sunday-school 


^  L  •  i_  _  i_i _  -11 _ XWU  Ul  tllC  illUC  licAVA  Ui  j '’ovAiv/i.f  a  *  ^  .  UV  LUO  orooiLJU  lucv/  v/iaa  aovkaaa  av^aav  r7Aj  vaa  n 

Chns  ,  w  1C  gaje  ^  ^  •  paper,  and  five  of  the  nine  had  no  religious  church  will  strengthen  the  cause  of  Presbyte-  ^^Q^fession  of  his  faith,  and  the  Lord’s  Supi>er  ai  ^ 

VTunv  vpflra  a.i7n  Rftpr  thrift  at  fipa.  1  ar-  ....  ^...  t  y.vaaalc»^  .  !  lime. 


our  churches  as  they  should  be  built — for  all 
time.  In  the  Cobnek  Pew. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 


Many  years  ago  after  three  weeks  at  sea,  I  ar-  Vha.e^er  .^;^^^^^^^^  nanism  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  under  the  bless-  The  _ in  the  l^obnee  r 

rived  in  San  Francisco  one  Sunday  morning  ^^g^g  ^,g  thirty-four  children,  most  of  them  of  ing  of  God  be  the  means  of  much  good.  geene  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  we  gathered  -  '  '  - 

t^  late  for  worship.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  ,  The  public  services  of  the  First  Church  in  the  communion  table  spread  in  that  college. 

the  church  nearest,  which  proved  to  be  Dr.  Presbvterian  Church  has  much  connection  with  the  Week  of  Prayer,  contin-  ,^ith  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren  The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  is  al  way 

Scott’s,  and  it  was  refreshing,  and  made  me  While  the  Presb^erlan  Ghuren  ^  direction  of  brother  Newell,  ..  seeping  for  joy.  “Truly,  this  was  the  of  special  interest  in  this  institution. 

feel  I  was  no  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  to  ■  nmrla  ei-.  have  been  greatly  blessed,  and  numbers  have  ^ouse  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.”  As  we  Thursday  last  a  sermon  was  preached 


hear  the  simple  Gospel  preached  by  him  with  have  their  denominational  paper  in  nearly  ev 
force,  dignity,  and  holy  unction,  such  as  were  family.  I  have  for  many  years  observei 


fnmilu  I  have  for  manv  vears  observed  acknowledged  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  will  ^j^gg^j  ^j^g  ^read  in  the  feeble  hand  of  that  morning  in  the  chapel  by 
_ 1=  unite  with  the  First  Church  at  the  next  com-  .« new-born  babe  in  Christ ’’—though  nearly  ton  of  the  Methodist  Chui 


The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  is  always  one 
’  special  interest  in  this  institution.  On 
hursday  last  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
orning  in  the  chapel  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough- 
m  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  in  the  after- 


- ,  — ..  ..  ...  ...  •  tKof  a  i-alitHnna  nanpr  in  a  famiJv  Ib  an  aid  to  — - - - -  "neW-DOrn  Dane  in  A^nriSl  — luougii  ueaiiy  luu  ......  ... - 

not  common  in  he  old  and  established  church-  that  a  “  J  ^  munion.  Several  of  these  are  pupils  connected  ^nd  a  half  score  years  in  this  pilgrimage  noon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 

es  of  my  Atlantic  home.  T.  A.  !  IV,!  with  the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute.  t^ie  flesh-and  beheld  the'  tear  drop  from  Spooner  (pastors  of  the  First  and  Second  Pres- 

-  a  more  tnremgent  giving,  is  tne  aia  10  a  more  Presbyter.  ... _ , _ .  .....  w^rian  rviiirf.hp«i  addrP.Bsed  the  vounir  ladies 


So  soon  as  men  cease  from  striving  after  generous  giving.  The  poverty  of  knowledge 
Khat  is  better  and  loftier  than  that  which  is,  in  a  church  ie  one  of  the  most  formidable  hin- 
they  begin  to  sink  lower  and  become  worse. —  }  drances  to  a  minister’s  success  in  his  work. 
Moravian.  ‘  There  are  churches  in  which  there  ie  not  a 


^  ^  Presbyter.  those  almost  sightless  orbs,  we  recalled  the  byterian  Churches)  addressed  the  young  ladies 

G«>nlii,  is  an  immense  canacitv  for  takinc  picture  of  frailty  given  in  Eccles.  xii.  and  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  Prayer-meet- 

trouble. _ Carlyle.  The  conversion  of  this  man  at  his  extreme  ings  were  attended  by  the  students  after  the 

A  clear  conscience  can  bear  any  trouble.  *  age  seemed  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  a  chapel  services.  There  are  only  a  few  of  the 


students  who  are  not  professing  Cbristians. 
The  voices  of  some  who  have  recently  yielded! 
themselves  to  Christ  were  heard  with  great, 
pleasure. 

This  College,  under  the  supervision  of  then 
Synod  of  New  York,  is  worthy  of  the  patronage- 
of  all  our  families  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  best  intellectual  training  under  earnest 
Christian  influences. 


The  New  York  Observer : 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  this  city  have  sent 
a  resolution  to  Albany  asking  the  Legislature 
to  pass  an  act  permitting  the  sale  of  ale  and 
beer  on  Sundays,  except  between  the  hours  of 
10  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.  The  Board  have  evident¬ 
ly  been  prompted  to  this  action  by  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Mayor.  There  should  be  no 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  those  who  favor  the 
decent  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  opposing 
the  pasf^e  of  the  proposed  act.  It  is  an  open 
concession  to  the  saloon  element,  a  base  sur¬ 
render  of  one  of  the  last  barriers  between  the 
Day  of  Rest  and  its  godless,  lawless  and  defiant 
enemies.  To  enact  such  a  law  would  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  to  give  up  the  whole  Sabbath  to  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  limitation  as  to  time  would  have 
as  little  practical  effect  as  the  present  law  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicants  at  certain  hours 
of  the  night  No  one  will  pretend  that  any  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  latter  limitation,  and  no 
more  will  the  proposed  law  be  obeyed  on  that 
point.  To  permit  the  sale  at  any  hour  on  Sun¬ 
day  is  to  permit  it  all  day ;  the  law  will  thus  be 
construed  by  the  saloon  men,  and  so  it  must  be 
held  by  its  opponents. 

And  as  for  the  limitation  to  ale  and  beer,  it 
simply  amounts  to  nothing.  All  who  are  in  any 
wise  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  methods  of 
t}ie  dealers  in  strong  drinks  will  see  how  easily 
this  point  may  be  evaded.  It  will  not  in  fact  be 
evaded,  but  simply  ignored.  It  is  absurd  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  the  line  in  this  manner  between 
the  stronger  kinds  of  drink  and  the  so-called 
harmless  beverages.  Of  course  it  is  assumed 
by  the  friends  of  the  measure  that  ale  and  beer 
are  quite  as  harmless  as  tea  and  coffee.  As  to 
that  there  is,  however,  a  radical  difference  of 
opinion.  There  are  good  and  abundant  reasons 
for  believing  that  malt  liquors  on  the  whole 
work  quite  as  much  mischief  as  distilled.  But 
the  distinction  is  of  no  value  so  far  as  this  law 
is  concerned,  for  it  is  certain  that  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction  will  be  made  by  the  dealers  in  dispens¬ 
ing  their  stuff  to  customers.  Who  will  perform 
the  ungracious  task  of  watching  the  saloon-keep¬ 
ers  to  note  whether  they  sell  the  malt  or  the 
spirituous  beverage  ?  There  would  be  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  observing  the  law,  and  no  adequate 
means  of  enforcing  its  observance. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  with  what  feelings 
of  exultation  the  resolution  of  the  honorable 
Board  has  been  received  by  the  saloon  men  and 
all  their  following.  The  enactment  of  the  law 
would  be  a  clear  victory  for  them  over  the 
“  bigoted  and  puritanical  ”  element,  who  have 
fought  so  long  for  a  day  of  peace  and  rest. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

Christ  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  when 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  the  Spirit 
was  poured  out  upon  the  waiting  disciples. 
Even  so  is  there  a  set  time  for  the  latter-day 
glory.  The  conversion  of  this  guilty  and  miser¬ 
able  world  to  Christ  is  the  most  absolute  and 
the  most  glorious  of  all  certainties  till  ive  come 
to  heaven  itsi-lf.  Whatever  else  may  fail,  this 
will  be  accomplished.  And  in  this  respect  what 
an  Imniense  advantage  has  the  Church  over  all 
others  in  laboring  for  the  good  of  future  gener¬ 
ations  ! 

The  time  also  may  be  near.  Without  sympa¬ 
thizing  in  the  least  with  those  who  would  deter¬ 
mine  the  day  or  even  the  year,  students  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  agree  that  the  night  is  waning  and  that  the 
promised  dawn  is  hastening  on.  This  calls  for 
the  united  prayers  and  energies  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  the  would-be  wise  may  say  “  If  God  has 
set  the  time,  and  it  is  so  near,  then  He  will  cer¬ 
tainly  convert  the  world,  whether  the  Church 
moves  or  not.”  But  not  so  did  Paul  reason 
when  the  mariners  were  about  to  take  the  boats 
and  leave  the  vessel  to  its  fate.  “  Except  these 
abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.”  So  did 
not  Daniel  ri-ason  when  the  time  of  Jiulah’s  de¬ 
liverance  was  at  hanil.  He  tlid  not  pray  the 
less,  but  the  more. 

Tills  was  acting  in  strict  accordance  with 
God’s  method.  He  fulfils  His  great  ami  precious 
[iromiscs  in  answer  to  prayer  and  by  human  in¬ 
strumentality.  The  Gospel  ought  centuries 
ago  to  have  been  jireacheil  to  every  creature, 
and  now  the  Church  is  in  the  straitenetl  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  slothful  servant,  who  having  idled 
away  most  of  the  precious  hours  allotted  to  his 
task,  is  obliged  to  strain  every  nerve  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  She 
has  not  another  moment  to  lose'nor  a  breath  of 
prayer  to  withhold.  The  shorter  the  time  and 
the  greater  the  certainty  of  its  approach,  the 
more  urgent  the  cull  for  prayer  and  effort  and 
self-denial  and  largeness  of  heart  in  the  wht>le 
Church.  And  there  is  no  better  time  to  begin 
than  now,  when  there  is  manifest,  especially  in 
our  own  country,  a  wide  exiiectation  among 
Christians  that  God  is  about  to  visit  us  once 
more  with  one  of  those  marked  manifestations 
of  the  presence  and  power  fif  the  Sjiirit  which 
have  characterized  and  blessed  our  religious 
history. 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

With  the  shrinkage  in  values  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  piercing  of  many  bubbles,  tlie  possibility 
is  presented  of  quiet  people  reigning  once  more 
— [leo'ple  without  pomp  and  pretense,  honest 
men  and  women  of  simple,  sturdy  build. 

A  new  atmosphere  is  needed  for  young  and 
old.  There  has  been  enough  shameless  extrav¬ 
agance  in  high  places.  The  merit  of  the  quiet, 
unostontatious  citizen  wlio  dares  live  within  his 
means  and  refuses  to  compete  with  lucky  gam¬ 
blers,  with  tinsel  and  vent*ering  that  chance  to 
be  fashionable  for  the  time— the  worth  of  such 
a  man  or  woman  may  now  be  recognized.  'There 
is  something  after  all,  in  simplicity,  gentle  man¬ 
ners,  quiet  dignity,  and  character  without  a 
flaw,  and  that  such  (lualities  are  desirable  is  not 
likely  to  be  doubted. 

Why  should  not  quiet  people  reign  ?  People 
who  pay  as  they  go,  without  flaunting  counter¬ 
feit  coin  or  swelling  into  elephantine  propor¬ 
tions.  _ 

The  Christian  Union : 

An  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  modern 
ncwsiiaper  doctrine  that  every  politician  is  to 
be  presumed  guilty  until  he  is  proved  innocent,, 
is  afforded  by  the  Chicago  Ailvance,  which  in¬ 
sists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  St.  John  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  charges  of  corruptly  offering 
to  sell  out,  by  suing  for  libel.  When  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  in  the  New  York  'Tribune,  it 
did  not  call  for  reply  ;  for  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  would  presume  St.  John  guilty  even  after 
he  had  been  proved  innocent ;  but  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  newsfiaper  which  gave  Mr.  St.  John  a  quasi 
support,  it  becomes  a  sign  of  the  times.  Ihe 
truth  is  that  unproved  accusation  is  no  more 
significant  in  a  newspaper  [laragraph  than  in  a 
street  talk  ;  that  8<-andal  and  gossip  are  no 
more  reputable  in  print  than  at  the  tea-table  ; 

.  that  no  man  is  ever  bound  to  sue  for  libel,  and 
that  the  circumstances  must  be  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  which  can  justify  a  Christian  in  dropping 
‘  other  and  more  important  work  to  seek  self- 

*  vindication  by  that  process;  that  it  may  be 
I  sometimes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pros- 
l  ecute  for  libel,  because  it  is  somidlmes  the 

duty  of  the  State  to  defend  its  citizens 
from  wrong,  but  this  is  a  duty  so  entire¬ 
ly  abandoned  in  our  time  that  it  is  useless 
to  urge  it ;  and  that  in  this  particular  case,  the 
.  only  probable  effect  of  a  suit  for  libel  by  Mr. 
I  St.  John  would  be  to  keep  it  before  the  people 
that  he  had  been  under  accusation,  and  to  give 
’  him  at  last  a  disagreement  of  the  jury  or  a  ver 
■  diet  for  nominal  damages.  The  general  judf 

*  ment  of  the  average  American  jury  is  that 
,  any  man’s  reputation  is  injured  by  a  newspaj 
.  scandal,  it  never  was  worth  much. 

* 

Be  not  simply  good  ;  be  good  for  somethir.g 
,  — Thoreau. 

>  A  good  example  is  the  best  Sermon.  I 
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be  gratified.  It  was  a  brilliant  future  to  one 
who  was  the  bondman  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
longed  to  serve  Him  faithfully,  but  it  was  a 
future  crowded  with  suffering.  Paul  saw  only 
the  service  and  its  glory,  and  gave  not  a  thought 
to  the  trials  through  which  was  being  fashion¬ 
ed  his  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

God  help  you,  by  His  grace,  to  be  always  of 
good  cheer. 

“  He  will  keep  what  thus  He  sought, 

Safely  guard  the  dearly  bought, 

Cherish  that  which  He  did  choose, 

Always  love  and  never  lose.” 


it  when  he  uttered  these  words  ?  If  they  were 
spoken  in  anger,  then  the  answer  must  be  in 
the  negative,  for  an  angry  spirit  is  never  right. 
But  Paul  was  living  too  close  to  his  Master  to 
lose  his  temjjer  because  of  a  blow  upon  the 
face.  He  sixrke  these  words  in  the  spirit  of 
righteous  indignation  at  the  hypocrisy  of  Ana¬ 
nias,  and  the  injustice  of  his  act,  but  he  felt  no 
l>ersonal  resentment  against  him.  One  writer 
on  this  verse  saj  s :  “  It  is  true,  that  in  our  ex¬ 
cessively  refined  age,  the  servants  of  Christ 
cannot  commit  a  greater  sin  than  when  they 
exhibit  impetuosity;  the  remark  is  at  once 
made,  that  they  should  have  been  more  cir¬ 
cumspect.  This  may  be  true ;  but  then  let  it 
be  considered,  that  they  have  exposed  them¬ 
selves  to  every  danger,  and  weak  as  they  are, 
chose  their  position  at  the  front  of  the  army. 
It  is  surely  better  to  be  unskilful  advocates  of 
the  Lord,  than  through  excessive  caution  to 
resign  the  whole  work  to  others.  It  may  be 
also  remarked,  that  if  Luther,  for  instance, 
had  been  in  Paul’s  place,  he  would  have  spoken 
with  far  more  severity. 

Verses  4,  5.  Paul  is  reminded  by  those  who 
stand  by,  that  it  is  the  high  priest  to  whom  he 
has  spoken  these  words  of  denunciation,  and 
his  reply  is  a  frank  one :  “  I  wist  not,  brethren, 
that  he  was  the  high  priest,  for  it  is  written. 
Thou  Shalt  not  si>eak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.”  There  have  been  various  explana¬ 
tions  given  of  this  answer  of  Paul : 

1.  He  denied  that  Ananias  was  really  the 
high  priest.  But  the  words  “  I  wist  not,”  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  a  denial. 

2.  He  meant  to  say.  In  the  heat  of  my  indig¬ 
nation  I  did  not  reflect  that  he  was  the  high 
priest,  a  confession  that  he  had  spoken  hastily, 
and  so  virtually  a  retraction.  But  we  are  slow 
to  believe  that  the  man  who  could  say  “  I  live, 
yet  not  I  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,”  was  thrown 
off  his  spiritual  poise  by  a  blow  from  an  ene¬ 
my  of  his  Master. 

3.  He  meant  to  deny  that  one  who  had  act¬ 
ed  in  so  unpriestly  a  manner,  was  worthy  of 
any  respect  as  the  high  priest.  “I  did  not 
consider  that  one  respecting  the  sacred  office 
so  little  himself,  could  at  all  expect  others  to 
respect  him  in  it.  I  remember  what  the  law 
requires,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  case  to  which 
the  law  does  not  apply.”  This  is  very  far¬ 
fetched,  and  cannot  logically  be  made  the 
meaning  of  the  Apostle. 

4.  He  meant  to  express  his  veneration  for  the 
law  without  retracting  his  words,  as  if  he  had 
said  “  I  know  the  law  that  you  refer  to,  but  I 
am  not  guilty  of  its  violation.”  Now  I  believe 
that  the  simplest  interpretation,  and  the  most 
logical,  is  that  which  understands  Paul  to 
mean  precisely  what  he  says.  “I  wist  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest  ’’—that 
is,  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  high  priest. 
Paul  had  been  absent  from  Jerusalem  for  a 
long  period.  The  letters  from  the  high  priest 
accrediting  him  as  a,  persecutor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Damascus,  were  not  written  by  Anani¬ 
as,  who  did  not  enter  upon  his  office  until  A. 
D.  48,  while  the  conversion  of  Saul  could  not 
have  been  later  than  A.  D.  41.  Again,  the  high 
priest  was  not  obliged  to  wear  the  sacred  vest¬ 
ments  of  his  office  except  when  performing 
his  duties  in  the  Temple,  and  as  this  meeting 
was  hastily  summoned  by  the  Roman  officer, 
there  was  probably  nothing  in  his  dress  by 
which  Paul  could  distinguish  him.  It  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  Ananias  was  presiding  over , 
this  Council,  as  it  was  not  a  regular  session  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  But  you  may  ask  Are  we  then 
to  teach  our  scholars  that  Paul  did  retract  his 
words  ?  The  answer  is.  He  did  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  the  office  which  Ananias  filled,  so  far 
as  his  language  was  a  violation  of  the  divine 
command  in  Exod.  xxii.  28 ;  but  he  did  not  re¬ 
tract  his  language  as  regarded  the  individual 
who  occupied  the  position  of  high  priest. 

Verses  6-9.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
were  the  two  great  religious  parties  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  feeling  between  these  parties 
was  very  bitter.  Paul  sees  that  he  has  no  pos¬ 
sible  chance  for  a  fair  trial,  or  even  for  a  im* 
tient  hearing,  and  therefore  seeks  to  gain  a 
hearing  by  winning  over  to  his  side  a  portion 
of  his  audience.  He  had  no  selfish  ends  to 
gain,  for  he  was  ready  to  die  at  any  moment, 
but  he  is  eager  to  present  the  Gospel,  and  it  is 
only  for  Christ’s  sake  that  he  adopts  this 
course.  Paul  was  a  Pharisee  by  birth  and  by 
faith ;  his  ancestry  were  Pharisees ;  and  while 
he  condemned  the  hypocrisy  and  assumed  le¬ 
gal  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  there  was 
a  common  doctrinal  ground  on  which  he  stood 
with  them,  and  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  He  not  only  believed  with  them 
in  the  Messianic  promise  of  a  resurrection,  but 
he  believed  that  the  promise  had  already  been 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  who  by  His  resurrection  had 
sealed  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  (Phil.  iil.  5). 

”  The  richest  blessing  which  existence  could 
afford  him,  was  the  fulfilment  of  that  earnest 
hope  which  the  devout  Pharisee  entertained  ” 
(1  Cor.  XV.  12-23). 

The  words  of  Paul  created  a  violent  conten¬ 
tion  between  these  two  sects,  and  the  Pharisees 
espoused  at  once  the  cause  of  onf  who  belong¬ 
ed  to  their  party,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  not 
been  charged  with  any  offence,  while  it  was 
possible  that  he  had  received  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  in  which  case  to  oppose  Paul  would  be  to 
fight  against  the  will  of  God.  He  had  indeed 
received  such  a  revelation  (.Yets  xxii.  6-10, 
17-19).  Read  also  Psa.  xc.  2;  Phil.  i.  16,  18. 

Verses  10,  11.  The  increasing  excitement 
made  the  chief  captain  fear  that  Paul  would 
be  torn  in  pieces,  for  some  were  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  and  others  were  so  enraged  that  they 
were  ready  to  kill  him.  The  soldiers,  there¬ 
fore,  are  commanded  to  enter  the  Council 
chamber,  and  take  Paul  out  of  the  excited 
multitude  and  place  him  in  the  barracks  of  the 
castle. 

It  is  possible  that  even  so  heroic  a  disciple 
as  Paul  might  have  yielded  to  despondency 
but  for  the  sweet  revelation  which  came  to 
him  on  the  following  night  as  he  lay  in  his 
prison  cell.  God  is  always  near  to  His  suffer¬ 
ing  children.  He  knows  just  what  their  needs 
are,  and  the  comforting,  strengthening  grace 
is  given  at  just  the  right  moment.  The  quiet 
of  his  chamber  is  broken,  not  by  the  tread  of 
armed  Roman  soldiers,  not  by  the  murderous 
cries  of  the  blood-thirsty  mob,  but  by  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  had  first  appeared  to 
the  persecutor  as  he  lay  prostrate  near  Damas¬ 
cus,  but  now  to  His  persecuted  servant,  weary 
with  the  excitements  of  the  day.  Paul’s  prison 
cell  was  no  longer  dark,  but  illumined  with  a 
heavenly  radiance,  and  the  dangers  of  the  past 
hours  were  forgotten  as  he  listened  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  a  Saviour’s  love,  “Be  of  good  cheer, 
Paul.”  Read  Matt.  ix.  2,  xiv.  27 ;  John  xvi.  33 ; 
Acts,  xxvii.  22-25.  O  why  do  we  ever  grow  de¬ 
spondent  ?  If  we  but  kept  the  ear  oi^ened  God- 
ward,  we  should  always  hear  the  sweet  whisper 
of  the  Master,  “Be  of  good  cheer.”  In  God’s 
hands  we  are  always  safe,  no  harm  can  came 
to  one  of  His  loved  ones ;  what  seem  trials  are 
blessings  in  disguise,  and  no  violence  of  ene¬ 
mies  can  bring  death  to  us  until  our  work  is 
finished.  “  Be  of  good  cheer.”  Keep  the  song 
of  unwavering  faith  ringing  in  the  soul  in  the 
darkest  night,  for  we  have  a  covenant-keeping 
Jehovah-Jesus,  and  He  will  help  in  every  time 
of  need.  Paul  had  longed  to  preach  the  Gk>spel 
in  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21),  and  the  Lord  assures 
hi  n  that  he  will  escape  from  the  wrath  of  his 
enemies  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  his  desire  will 


PAUL  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL 


The  Lesson  :  Acts  xxHi.  1-11. 

1.  Xb4  FbuI,  earnestly  beholding  the  council,  said.  Hen 
«nd  brethrsB.  1  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before 
Ood  until  this  day.  * 

2.  And  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that 
stood  by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 

%.  Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  Ood  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
'Whited  wall ;  tor  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and 
rsommandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ? 

4.  And  they  that  stood  by  said,  Revilest  thou  God’s  high 
priest  ? 

6.  Then  said  Paul.  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the 
high  priest :  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of 
the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

6.  But  when  Paul  perceived  that  the  one  part  were  Sad¬ 
ducees.  and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  the  coun¬ 
cil.  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Phar¬ 
isee  :  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called 
in  question. 

7.  And  when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose  a  dissension  be¬ 
tween  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees :  and  the  multitude 
was  divided. 

8.  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection, 
neither  angel,  nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both. 

9.  And  there  arose  a  great  cry :  and  the  scribes  that  were 
of  the  Pharisees’  part  arose,  and  strove,  saying.  We  find 
no  evil  in  this  man :  but  if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken 
to  him,  let  us  not  fight  against  God. 

10.  And  when  there  arose  a  great  dissension,  the  chief 
captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have  been  pulled  in 
pieces  of  them,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  go  down,  and 
to  take  him  by  force  from  among  them,  and  to  bring  him 
into  the  castle. 

11.  And  the  night  flowing  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and 
said.  Be  of  g(x>d  clieei^,Mul :  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of 
me  in  Jerusalem,  so  mhst  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome. 

By  ABBOn  E.  KITTREIHjE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text— “And  the  night  following,  the 
Lord  stood  by  him,  and  said  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Paul." 

In  our  last  lesson  we  studied  the  words  of 
Paul  to  the  multitude  as  he  stood  on  the  stair¬ 
way  leading  to  the  castle,  facing  those  who 
were  thirsting  for  his  blood.  As  he  spoke  of 
his  mission  as  one  of  divine  direction,  the  fa¬ 
natical  zeal  of  his  audience  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  they  interrupted  him  with  loud 
cries ;  they  cast  off  their  garments,  threw  dust 
in  the  air,  thus  expressing  a  rage  that  was  un¬ 
controllable,  and  with  one  voice  they  demand¬ 
ed  his  immediate  death.  The  chief  captain, 
seeing  that  Paul,  by  speaking,  was  not  allay¬ 
ing  but  increadtog  the  popular  excitement, 
Rnd  probably  not  understanding  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  commanded  him  to  be  brought  into 
the  castle,  and  to  be  scourged  until  he  should 
confess  his  guilt.  He  thought  that  his  prison- 
•er  must  be  guilty  of  some  great  crime,  else  the 
Jews  would  not  be  so  enraged  against  him, 
and’ it  was  a  Roman  custom  to  force  a  criminal 
to  confess  by  judicial  torture.  As  the  soldiers 
•were  binding  Paul  to  a  post  for  the  scourging, 
lie  calmly  protested  against  the  proceedings 
by  a  question,  or  rather  two  questions :  the 
first,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  scourge  a  Roman 
citizen ;  the  second,  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
punish  a  Roman  citizen  before  he  had  been 
tried  and  found  guilty.  By  the  law  of  Rome  a 
■citizen  could  not  be  iorced  to  submit  to  the 
Hash,  for  this  punishment  could  be  inflicted 
only  upion  slaves,  and  even  in  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  the  principle  is  always  recognized  that 
punishment  is  not  a  part  of  the  trial,  but  must 
follow  the  judicial  sentence  of  a  prisoner.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  Lysias  was  alarmed  at  what 
he  had  already  done,  for  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  law  even  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen  before 
there  was  clear  evidence  that  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  a  crime.  He  therefore  released  Paul,  and 
■simply  kept  him  confined  until  the  next  day, 
when,  anxious  to  learn  what  the  charges  were 
Rgainst  him,  he  ordered  the  Sanhedrim  to  as¬ 
semble,  and  brought  his  prisoner  into  their 
presence.  From  the  fact  that  the  Roman  cap¬ 
tain  could  order  the  highest  religious  court  of 
the  Jews  to  assemble,  we  see  that  they  had 
lost  their  independence  even  in  the  manage-  j 
ment  of  their  religious  matters. 

Our  lesson  begins  with  the  address  of  Paul 
to  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  same 
ecclesiastical  body  before  which  Paul’s  Master 
had  stood,  the  object  of  bitter  hatred  (Matt, 
xxvi.  57).  So  the  first  Apostles  had  been 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  iv.  6,  7,  v. 
27-33). 

Verse  1.  “And  F&ul,  earnestly  beholding  the 
Council.”  He  had  no  fear,  but  with  an  un¬ 
daunted  spirit  he  looked  calmly  into  the  faces 
of  the  high  priest  and  elders,  for  God  was  with 
His  persecuted  servant,  giving  to  him  super¬ 
natural  strength.  Your  scholars  may  ask  Why 
did  Paul  commence  to  speak  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  made  some  charge  against  him  ?  But  he 
had  not  been  cited  by  them  to  appear ;  he  had 
been  brought  to  them  by  the  Roman  captain, 
and  therefore  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
make  his  own  statement  first.  “Men  and 
brethren.”  The  words  are  respectful,  and  yet 
they  were  spoken  by  one  who  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  the  equal,  as  an  Apostle,  of  those  who 
sat  before  him.  '“I  have  lived  in  all  good  con- 
Bcience  before  God  until  this  day.”  When  a 
man's  conscience  does  not  condemn  him,  he 
<ean  look  all  men  in  the  face,  but  an  accusing 
conscience  makes  one  a  coward.  Paul  had  al¬ 
ways  sought  to  do  his  duty,  and  even  when  he 
was  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  he  thought 
ignorantly  that  he  was  serving  God.  But  his 
words  referred  ehlefiy  to  the  years  since  his 
conversion,  daring  which  time  he  had  sought 
sincerely  and  earnestly  to  do  his  whole  duty  to 
Ood  and  his  fellow-men.  And  I  would  take 
these  words  as  having  a  still  closer  relation  to 
his  office  as  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  this  work,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life,  he  had  a  good  conscience;  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  mission,  he  had  no  apologies 
to  offer  for  what  he  had  done,  for  he  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Ood,  and  it  was  of  very  slight  con- 
seque’jce  what  verdict  even  the  Sanhedrim 
passed  upon  his  course  (Gal.  ii.  19). 

Verse  2.  Ananias  was  appointed  high  priest 
by  Herod.  King  of  Chalcis,  in  the  year  A.  D. 
48.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Nebedaeus.  He  re¬ 
gards  the  declaration  of  Paul,  whom  he  hated 
as  a  Christian,  as  an  hyjxicritical  expression, 
and  so  that  such  boldness  might  be  rebuked 
at  once,  he  commands  the  officers  of  the  court 
to  smite  the  defenceless  man  before  him  on 
the  mouth.  Jesus  was  struck  on  the  mouth 
when  He  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim  (John 
xviii.  22).  Are  we  to  supiKise  that  Ananias 
honestly  believed  that  Paul  was  a  hyi>ocrite, 
and  deserved  this  rebuke  ?  In  his  rage  against 
this  despised  Apostle,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  murderous  Jews,  he  probably  was  beyond 
the  control  of  reason,  and.the  calmness  of  Paul 
and  his  vindication  of  his  life  as  a  Christian, 
made  him  all  the  more  enraged. 

Verse  3.  The  order  of  the  high  priest  was 
undoubtedly  executed,  and  the  answer  of  Paul 
was  after  the  blow  had  been  received.  “  God 
shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall.”  In  Matt, 
xxiii.  27.  our  Saviour  called  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  whited  sepulchres :  beautiful  exter¬ 
nally,  but  full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and  un- 
deanness  within.  So  a  wall  may  be  white  and 
clean,  but  behind  it  there  may  be  that  which 
is  filthy  and  repulsive.  Ananias  was  a  whited 
wall,  in  that  he  pretended  to  act  in  God’s  name 
and  execute  justice,  when  really  he  was  unjust 
in  heart  and  act.  As  a  judge  in  the  Jewish 
Court,  he  was  bound  to  observe  the  law,  which 
required  him  to  first  investigate  a  charge  be¬ 
fore  punishment  was  infiicted,  and  yet  he  com¬ 
manded  one  to  be  struck  before  trial  and  con¬ 
trary  to  all  law.  “  God  shall  smite  thee.”  Are 
we  to  understand  this  as  a  prophetical  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  murder  of  Ananias,  which 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war  ? 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Ananias  was  mur- , 
dered,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  words  of  Paul  were  literally  a 
prophecy.  Did  Paul  manifest  a  Christian  spir- ' 


BOARD  OF  AID  FOR  COLLEGES  AM) 
ACADEMIES. 

To  Past07-s  and  Sessions:  Dear  Brethren,  con¬ 
cerning  this  Board  the  last  General  Assembly 
passed,  among  other  resolutions,  the  following : 

That  we  do  anew  commend  this  vast  and  hopeful 
work  of  planting  and  fostering  Christian  schools 
and  colleges  as  now  systematically  organized  by 
our  Church,  to  the  prayerful  sympathies,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  generous  gifts  of  all  our  churches  and 
people;  that  churches  which  have  not  as  yet  ar¬ 
ranged  to  take  collections  for  this  Board  be  advis¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  take  such  collections  in 
the  month  of  February. 

These  February  gifts,  which  are  now  earnest¬ 
ly  desired,  will  go  directly  into  the  support  of 
the  teaching  work  of  twenty-two  Presbyterian 
institutions  which  this  Board  is  aiding.  They 
are  distributed  through  fourteen  States  and 
Territories,  from  Eastern  Tennessee  to  Puget 
Sound.  Of  these  institutions,  six  have  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board.  Four  more 
are  almost  as  new.  The  whole  number  need 
temporary  help  from  the  Board.  This  help 
does  not  procure  them  buildings.  These,  and 
the  necessary  grounds,  are  in  all  cases  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  communities  and  their  friends.  The 
outlay  that  has  thus  been  made  in  behalf  of 
these  twenty-two  institutions,  new  and  older, 
has  been  very  great.  They  report  property, 
including  some  partial  endowments  and  some 
trustworthy  pledges,  amounting  to  more  than 
$650,000.  But  while  this  property  pledges  the 
permanence  of  the  institutions,  and  proves  the 
zeal  of  the  communities  from  which  it  has  so 
largely  come,  it  yields,  for  the  most  part,  no 
income.  The  Board,  therefore,  by  means  of 
the  Church’s  gifts,  helps  these  vigorous  and 
liberal  beginnings  while  they  are  coming  to 
full  strength. 

In  some  of  the  newest  and  remotest  of  these 
schools,  youth  of  fine  promise  have  already 
set  out  to  study  for  the  ministry.  In  some  of 
the  older  ones,  like  Park  College  and  Parsons 
College,  the  number  of  such  students  is  large. 
Four-fifths  of  these  would  never  be  educated 
for  such  a  work,  but  for  these  accessible 
schools.  And  this  says  nothing  concerning 
the  Church’s  profit  by  the  higher  Christian  ed¬ 
ucation  of  those  pupils  who  do  not  become 
ministers. 

The  question  whether  the  Church  will  put 
more  and  more  of  this  young  power  at  work, 
is  simply  the  question  whether  she  will  give 
means  to  this  Board.  It  should  be  known  and 
considered  that  this  month  of  February  will 
decide  whether  teachers,  who  under  the  Board’s 
encouragement  have  begun  to  mould  their  new 
found  pupils  for  future  service,  shall  continue 
that  work,  or  suddenly  end  it  for  lack  of  in¬ 
come.  By  the  fact  that  the  Board’s  month  for 
collections  comes  so  late  in  the  scholastic  year, 
the  draft  upon  the  narrow  means  and  the  cour¬ 
age  of  many  of  our  best  helpers  has  been  very 
trying.  If  the  churches,  knowing  this,  shall 
now  do  anything  less  than  supply  the  Board 
with  the  means  of  keeping  its  promises  to  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church,  what  can 
they  do  but  lose  hope  and  abandon  their  task  ? 
This,  be  it  observed,  if  it  can  happen,  will  not 
be  due  to  any  fault  in  the  new  communities. 
The  new  property  which  six  of  these  commun¬ 
ities  and  their  special  helpers  have  devoted  to 
this  new  cause,  since  this  Board  was  establish¬ 
ed,  is  more  than  five  times  the  sum  of  $’26,000, 
which  the  Board  has  this  year  promised  in 
help  of  the  twenty-two  in.^ititutions. 

The  work,  then,  is  organized  and  economi¬ 
cal;  full  of  success  and  of  movement.  Will 
not  all  the  churches  move  with  it?  We  earn¬ 
estly  request  every  Pastor  and  Session  whose 
church  has  not  contributed  already,  to  arrange 
for  some  gift  during  February,  and  the  earlier 
the  better  for  those  whom  we  wish  to  relieve. 

Documents,  and  the  offer  of  more,  have  been 
widely  distributed  by  mail.  To  any  who  have 
failed  to  receive  them,  they  will  be  promptly 
sent.  Address  the  Secretary,  1’37  Wabash  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
*241  South  Water  street,  Chicago. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board,  very  respectfully, 
Herrick  Johnson,  President, 
H.  D.  Ganse,  Secretary, 

C.  M.  Charnley,  Treasurer. 

ChlcAgo,  Jan.  »(!,  1S85. 


{VOLUSIA  COUNTY, 


26.  C.  H.  A  8.  B.  Wright,  Beal  Estate. 

27.  Masonic  Lodge  and  Store. 

28.  Dr.  J.  N.  Bishop,  Office. 

29.  C.  A.  Miller,  Livery  Stable  and  Baggage  and  Freight 

30.  H.  A.  Tanner,  Livery  Stable.  [’Transfer  office. 

31.  Boss  A  Jordan,  Carriage  Factory. 

32.  Dr.  Fisher,  Drug  Store. 

32.  Beal  Estate  Agency  of  M.  N.  Voorhis.  [Office. 

33.  J.  W.  Cannon,  Photograph  Gallery,  and  Dr.  Qilen’s 

34.  G.  A.  Dreka  A  Co.,  General  Merchandise. 

34.  E.  B.  Dean,  Beal  Estate  and  Proprietor  of  Dean’s 

35.  Public  School.  [Addition. 

36.  Academy,  Dr,  Griffith,  Principal. 

37.  Bailroad  Depot.  [Bich. 

33.  First  House  in  DeLand,  built  in  1876  by  Capt.  John 


A  Episcopal  Church. 

B  Baptist  Church. 

C  Presbyterian  Church. 

D  Methodist  Church. 

E  Buman  Catholic  Church. 

F  Colored  M.  E.  Church. 

G  Colored  Baptist  Cliurch. 

1.  Parce  Land  Hotel. 

2.  DeLand  Grove  House. 

3.  Floral  Grove  House. 

4.  Waverly  House. 

5.  Olive  Branch  Hotel. 

6.  Pine  Castle  Hotel. 

7.  McLaurine  A  Stockton,  General  Merchandise  and 

8.  McNeill  A  Allen,  Furniture.  [Beal  Estate. 

9.  Whitcomb  A  Jordan,  Tinware. 

DeLAND,  FLORIDA, 

THE  ELYSIA^KT  LA.ISrr)  OF  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 


10.  Volusia  County  Bank. 

11.  J.  Y.  Parce,  Real  Estate. 

12.  Mrs.  Hutchins,  Millinery. 

13.  A.  H.  Steekton,  General  Merchandise. 

14.  William  Klapp,  Hardware. 

15.  Swift  Brothers,  General  Merchandise. 

16.  W.  W.  A  W.  S.  Cleveland,  General  Merchandise. 

17.  McLeod  A  Co.,  General  Merchandise. 

18.  McNeill  A  Allen,  Undeitakers. 

19.  The  Florida  Agriculturist. 

20.  The  Orange  Ridge  Echo. 

21.  Davis  Brothers,  General  Merchandise. 

22.  J.  V.  Erhart,  Bakery  and  Confections. 

23.  Artist. 

25.  Barber  Shop. 


Of  which  we  give  above  a  beautiful  bird's-eye  view,  is  located  in  Volusia  County,  an  eastern  central  county  of  Florida,  facing  the  Atlantic,  and  rising  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Orange  Ridge,  aiong  which  flow  the  ui>per  waters  of  the  St.  John. 

THIS  ORANGE  RIDGE, 

On  which  DeL.AND  is  situated,  has  many  advantages  to  commend  it  to  settlers  and  to  Winter  sojourners  who  are  in  search  of  a  delightfnl  climate  and  a 
healthy  location.  It  is  the  highest  land  in  Eastern  Florida,  where  none  of  the  iand  is  very  higli ;  it  is  healthy,  not  subject  to  malarial  diseases,  well 
drained,  the  best  iand  in  Fiorida  for  the  growth  of  the  orange ;  it  is  accessible  by 

RIVER  AND  RAIL. 

The  climate  is  very  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  semi-tropical  fruits ;  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  county — Lake  George,  Crescent  Lake,  Dexter 
Lake,  Lake  Helen,  Ashby,  Rosseter,  and  a  dozen  more,  moderating  the  cool  northern  breezes  and  preventing  frosts. 

The  heat  of  Siiiiimer  Is  not  intense — 85°  to  88°  being  about  the  maximum,  and  in  ordinary  years,  30°  the  minimum,  and  a  climate  which  has  only 
a  range  of  50°  or  55°  in  the  year,  especially  when  that  range  lies  between  30°  and  85°,  cannot  fail  to  be  delightful. 

DeLAND  is  located  five  miles  east  of  the  landing  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  where  all  river  steamlioats  pass,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
here  tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  passes  in  large  volume  close  to  the  Florida  coast,  very  near  the  geographical  centre,  north  and  south,  of  Volusia 
county.  It  was  founded  in  1877,  by  H.  A.  DeLand,  of  Fairport,  Y.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  has  five  churches — Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Catholic. 

AN  ACADEMY  BUILDING, 

Just  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  furnished  and  opened  in  October,  1884. 

It  has  four  good  hotels,  the  DeLand  Grove  House,  Harlan  Hotel  (at  Lake  Helen),  and  the  Parce  Land  Hotel,  being  worthy  of  special  mention. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our  locality,  we  have  prepared  the  following  answers,  applicable  to 
DeLand,  viz ; 

The  climate  is  semi-tropical.  Range  of  thermometer  last  four  years,  lowest,  26° ;  highest  in  the  .shade,  103°. 

Weather— Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  dry  and  pleasant,  with  occasional  rain.  Summer,  sunshine  and  shower,  alternately. 

Soil— Sandy,  underlaid  with  clay  in  many  places,  covered  with  a  growth  of  wild  grass. 

Water  in  wells  20  to  40  feet  deep,  usually  soft  and  good. 

Surface  -Gently  undulating.  i 

Timber— Yellow  Pine,  80  to  100  feet  high. 

Cost  of  clearing,  $15  to  $30  per  acre.  Fencing  with  rails,  30  to  40  cents  per  rod.  Plowing,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  acre. 

Orange  trees,  three  to  four  years  old,  for  transplanting,  40  to  60  cents  each.  Fertilizers  to  be  used  in  planting,  5  to  25  cents  per  tree.  Fertilizers  per  annum,  after 
setting,  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  After  care  of  grove,  $15  to  $25  per  acre  per  annum. 

Time  required  to  bring  into  profitable  bearing,  six  to  eight  years.  Average  price  of  fruit  in  grove,  $1.50  per  100.  Number  of  trees  per  acre,  50  to  75. 

Extra  good  care  and  culture  of  course  produces  better  results. 

Time  of  ripening  and  gathering,  November  to  March. 

Best  months  fer  planting  orange  trees— January  and  February,  June  and  July. 

Other  ptoducts— Sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  corn,  pine-apples,  bananas,  melons,  peas,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  etc. 

Grasses  cultivated— Guinea,  Para,  Crab,  and  Bermuda. 

LiJibor- Common,  $1  to  $1.50.  Skilled,  $2  to  $3  per  day. 

Taxes  for  1883— $1.90  on  $100  of  assessed  value — atx)ut  one-fourth  of  actual  value. 

In  gardening,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  and  this  business  will  be  developed  with  added  experience  and  better  transportation  facilities. 

Prices  of  first  quality  unimproved  land  for  groves,  $20  to  $100  per  acre.  Prices  vary  according  to  distance  from  DeLand  City.  City  lots  $200  to  $300  per  acre. 
Half-acre  business  lots,  $400  to  $800. 

No  cases  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  sunstroke,  or  other  epidemic  or  prevailing  fatal  diseases  have  been  known  here,  and  all  climatic  conditions  are  most  favorable 
to  health  and  longevity. 

Many  settlers  from  the  North  and  Northwest  are  coming  in,  and  our  orange  belt  will  soon  be  thickly  settled. 


ROUTES  OF  TRAVEL  FROM  THE  NORTH  AND  WEST  TO  De LAND,  FLA.: 

From  New  York  to  DeLand  direct,  via  C.  H.  Mallory  A  Co’s  Ocean  and  River  Steamers,  first-class  cabin  fare.  Including  board  and  stateroom,  $28.  Bound  trip,  $49.60. 
The  leading  railroad  companies  have  sold  round  trip  tickets  the  past  season  from  New  Y’ork  and  Chicago  to  Jacksonville  and  return  at  $50;  and  Cincinnati  and 

Louisville  to  Jacksonville  and  return,  $36;  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Jacksonville  and  return,  $53. 

All  leading  railroad  lines  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  can  give  rates  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  from  which  place  DeBary-Baya  and  other  lines  of  first-class  steamers 
run  daily  up  the  St.  Johns  River,  making  the  trip  to  DeLand  in  from  15  to  20  hours.  Fare,  including  board  and  stateroom,  $2.50.  Bound  trip,  $5. 

Yours  respectfully, 


J.  Y.  PARCE,  DeLand,  Fla 


H.  A.  DeLAND,  DeLand,  Fla 


lAtb  ST.,  SIXTH  AVK.,  and  13Ux  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


Is  edited  by  practical  Sunday  School  men,  who  know  the 
musical  wants  of  Sunday  Schools. 

Zt  a))otuids  TTltli  Fresh,  Strongr, ' 

Stirri&sr,  Zxnpressive  Songs. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

Price,  $30  per  100  Copies,  In  Board  Corere. 

Specimen  Pages  Free  on  request. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


The  war-horse  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home. 

The  question  of  National  Economy  is  illustrated 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nimmo,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  who  reports  that  during  the  month  of 
December,  1884,  the  value  of  our  exports  of  ineiw 
chandise  amounted  to  $91,294,810.  This  has  been 
exceeded  but  twice  before,  viz :  during  December, 
18'80,  and  December,  1882.  The  value  of  our  im¬ 
ports  of  merchandise  during  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1884,  amounted  to  only  $42,139,304,  and  was 
less  than  during  any  previous  month  since  the 
month  of  July,  1879. 


4  NEW  SERVICE  FOR  ERSTER. 

PREPARED  BY  J.  R.  MURRAY, 

Consists  of  carefully  prepared  Reeponalva  Read- 
Insrs,  interspersed  wiihimu.sic  written  especially  for  the 
service  by  Dr.  Oko.  F.  Root.  J.  It.  Mcrbat,  W.  H. 
Pontius,  D.  B.  TowNea,  T.  P.WicgTrNDOKP,  and  others. 

The  Keadinirs  are  so  practically  arranged  that  the 
Responses  m.tybe  used  either  by  the  school  as  such ; 
by  classes  or  individuals,  or  by  a  combination  of  all, 
thus  insuring  greater  variety  and  interest. 

The  Treated  of,  are : 

The  Prophecy;  The  Conspiracy:  ’The  Betrayal;  The 
Trial;  The  Insults;  The  Crucifixion :  The  Burial;  The 
Resurrection ;  The  Ascension :  'The  King  of  (ilorv  and 
The  t.esson  Id  nsges.  Ps’lee,  S  eenta  eaeli  by 
Dsisll.  postpaid,  or  SO  eento  per  dos.s  *4.00  a 
bondred  by  exps’eas.  eharves  isot  prepaid. 

Thk  .Story  or  thk  Rkscrrection  and  Eamtkr  Anorls 
are  two  very  successful  services,  issued  in  former 
years.  Price  of  each  same  as  for  “  Hx  Is  Risen.” 

Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 
lo  Eeirt'iliA  St.  Cincinnsti,  0. 


WE  SHALL  INAUGURATE  THE  NEW  YEAR 
BY  A  SPECIAL  SALE  OF 

LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSL.IN 


SZaZsOW  8b  XIAIIT. 


76  East  NIntb  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.T. 


ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN, 
WHICH  FOR  QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED.  OUR  PRICES 
WE  GUARANTEE  LOWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 


Like  a  Prairie  on  Fire. 

“  Parker’9  Tonic  is  bound  to  sweep  the  West.  In 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  kidney  and  liver  troublee,  it  wins 
friends  every  day.”— 8.  Matbison,  Pharmacist,  Chicago. 


A  HudamMlr  Illaa. 
trmted  Peycr  for  Boys 
and  Otrla.  Every  family 
should  taka  ft.  Rubacrlp- 
tlon  prtce,  $t.ti  a  year. 
Send  three  cents  forsam- 

Iple  copy.  A  premium  for 
every  subseriber. 

HIARTE  A  CO.,  rab'n, 

17*  Broadway,  It.  T. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


RARE  BARGAINS  IN 


^  HmrmeB 
Toant 

r»u$*  I 

WeeSI/.  h 


Hheumatism 


LINEN  GOODS 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  In  new  designs. 

Send  tor  band  book  by  mall. 


We  doubt  if  there  i.s.  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism ;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have 
(ailed  to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy. 

“I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty 
years.  Previous  to  1883 1  found  no  relief,  but 
grew  worse,  and  at  one  time  was  almost  help¬ 
less.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  did  me  more  good 
than  all  the  other  medicine  I  ever  had.” 
H.  T.  Balcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

“  I  had  rheumatism  three  years,  and  got  no 
relief  till  1  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  has 
done  great  things  (or  me.  I  recommend  it  to 
Others.”  Lewis  Bubbank,  Biddetord,  Me.  _ 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  characterized  by 
three  peculiarities  :  1st,  the  combination  of 
remedial  agents;  2d,  the  proportion;  3d,  the 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
qualities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknown. 
Send  for  book  containing  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Sars.anarilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purifies  my  Mood,  stiarpeus  my  appetite,  and 
seems  to  m.ake  me  over.”  J.  P.  Thompson, 
Register  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

‘‘Hood's  Sarsaparilla  beats  .all  others,  and 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.”  I.  Barrinoxon, 
130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  tor  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  St  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100*00868  One  Dollar. 


OF  ALL  KIND3,  OUR  OWN  DIRECT  IMPORTATION, 
DAMA9K9,  NAPKINS,  TOWELS,  CRASHES,  ETC. 
FULL  LINES  OF  BLANKETS,  QUILTS, 

PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


Mcrtl'in  this  Paper. 


Any  Person  can  Play  Without  a  Teacher. 

^|^^$l.00 

Inrwtod  In  I^k.- 

88Mr*t  ImIiuiUbogiw  i;nM8*<*3^***^^*^ 
tGiho  PtA88  MdOrfffta.  will  eriAbleyou  to  play  tO  fftmilUr 
alrw  on  either  Inwtrument  8i  You  lequlre  no  pre- 

▼loaw  knowledd^  of  muslo  wheterer.  It  will  tench  70:1 
mora  mufllo  In  one  day  than  joucen  lenmfrom  a  teacher 
in  a  month.  Send  for  it.  It  wlU  not  disappoint  jou. 
Ercrr  houM  having  a  Hano  or  Orvan  should  hare  a 
GUIDE.  A  lodr  writes:  **  Your Onide DOS  brousht  much 
happineM  to  mj  family.  VLj  husband  sayw  It  Is  the  bee ^ 
pnrcha.«e  he  erer  mode.  Mjcblldren  deiire  much  hap¬ 
piness  from  It  The  Guides  are  sold  in  handsome  folio 
sets  with  90  pieces  of  Popular  Mnrte  for  fl.tOi  Just  think 
of  it— 70U  would  paj  more  than  that  am<Mntfor  a  sJnirle 
lesson.  The  set  complete, will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  price. 

HlASttS  *  CO  ,  PsVra,  178  BrMdwsr.  E.  T. 

Any  person  sending  #2.50  for  two  subscriptions  to 
BsarsVt  TMOf  P*th$*  W^lf,  will  reoelTe  a  set  of  Efr*# 
Oslde  and  90  pieM  of  mane  fr^  Mention  this  Paper. 


GABDEN  SEED'S 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  te  grow  or  money  refunded 


UNAPPROACHABLE  BARGAINS  IN 


Please  send  tor  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  tor 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  tor  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  2S  per  cent,  leea 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  tor  my  oata 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Moraton  ram,  Zloehe$t$r,  IT.  T. 


OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION, 


TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 


INVESTORS 


OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  KNOWN. 


thenid  confer  with  the 

WESTERM  FARM  MORTCiAGE  CO.. 

I.iw.c.vct.  Ka...... 

First  Mortsaoe  Real  Estate  Eoans  paid 
In  Mew  York.  AbMlnta  SatlsfkeUon 
GCARAMTEED.  For  rrliahlllty,  coneult  Third 
Nat.  Bank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Bank,  Lawrenos,  Kan. 
Secnrltr  larce.  Interest  nromptljr  patd. 
Send  for  pamphln  with  teatlmnolak.  sample  forms,  etc. 
F.  U.  Perkins.  Pres.  1  N .  F.  Hart,  (  I..  IlT  Perkins.  Sec. 
J.T,  Wame,  V.Prea.  /  Anditor.  \C  W.  Glilett,  Treas 


SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


TJ.  8.  IVtail  Steamships 

Ball  from  New  York  every  Saturday  tor 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

Froi  Plir  20,  North  Rlier,  Now  York. 

Cabin  Paaaage,  WO  to  WO.  Second  class  WO. 
Steerage  passage  to  or  from  0LA800W,  UVEBVOOL, 
BELFAST,  or  LONDONDERRY,  $15. 

“Anchor”  drafts  are  payable,  free  of  charge,  at  banka 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  sold  tor 
any  amount  at  lowest  rales. 

For  Paaaage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  kc.,  apply  to 

SSN9ZB803T  8B0TSXU,  Afmti, 

7  mrnwUmg  eiwom.  Mow  Tork. 


RAPID  ACCVSI  VliATIONI 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  addrees  the 

CtBtni  lllifitis  ruaacul  Agnqr.  JackMirille.  Illiaiu. 


NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 
ga  Huaptoa  Boads,  8  liles  abave  Old  Poiat  C$mf$it 

The  meet  attractive  Winter  Resort  in  the  Southern  States. 
Bend  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars. 
Apply  to  C.  B.  OBCUTT,  150  Broadway,  New  Tork;  or  to 
J.  M.  SWIMERTOM,  Manager 

Bdtsl  Warwick,  Newport  Nesrs,  Va. 


o/  Socurlty  3  to 

i/bNE  T  fNf’rR'm 

^  ■  oomi-annual. 

|Wtli  year  of  residence,  and  Uth  of  bnaineiw. 
Xo  inveetor  ever  bad  to  pay  tasea  rotCM  of 
forecloenre,  wait  for  intereet,  or  take 
land.  BEST  of  Roforonooo.  wnce 

■  r  yon  have  money  to  loan.  Addretn 


Dwrhsai  Bratesa  (terew  ioiatl: 
atodat  PClalaMAIf .  Pamphlet 
rree.  Dubham  House  Drawaoe 
Qo.,  331  East  43d  St.,  New  York. 
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THS  BTEW  YORK  KVAKaSUST. 

Ko.  150  SMMa  Street, 

Amerloen  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

'  MBimT  M.  RIKliD,  Bdltor  and  Proprietor. 

TEBJIS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adrance,  Poatage  Paid. 
Altered  at  the  Foetoffloe  at  Kew  York  ae  seoond-clase  mall 
1  Batter. 

Adrertisemeats  M  oeate  a  line— 11  llnee  to  the  Inch. 
Om  tAe  PUUi  Paffe,  SO  centa  a  line. 

Ob  tke  ElcAtlt  Pose,  60  cents  a  line. 

■mrrlBces  aad  Deatlis.  not  over  tour  llnee,  50  cents, 
rer  fonr  llnee.  10  cents  a  line. 

g^kddrees  simply  New  Tork  KTOBcellst.  Box  S330, 
■ow  Tork.  Bemlt.  In  all  cases,  by  BnaiT,  koncT  Okdeb, 
M  SiaiBTXRXl)  LXTTXR. 


It  is  a  great  relief  to  see  that  the  brave  old  ]  years.  The  sheaf  of  ripe  wheat  on  his  coffin  HYH>’>B00KS  AGAIN.  the  part  of  church  and  Presbytery.  Thr^gh  its 

English  spirit-its  heart  of  oak-is  rising  with  was  a  beautiful  emblem  of  his  life.  “  Our  Fa-  £)ear  Evangelist :  I  was  deeply  interested  in  ?afthTuTi^8torate®o?rmtle  than^^S 
the  danger.  The  government  seems  to  be  ther  ”  was  all  the  inscription  on  the  casket  your  correspondent’s  letter  last  week,  inquir-  during  which  time  steady  financial  and  spiritual 
awake  to  the  imminence  of  the  crisis,  and  the  containing  his  earthly  remains.  H.  i  jng  after  a  hymn-book  specially  adapted  for  advancement  had  been  made;  he  having,  mean- 


I  '-  Jerusalem 
f  ^  Ql>ead  Sea 


HYMN-BOOKS  AGAIN.  the  part  of  church  and  Presbytery.  Through  its 

^  „  ...»  .  representatives  the  church  feelingly  referred  to  his 

Dear  Ei'angehst:  I  was  deeply  interested  in  faithful  pastorate  of  a  little  more  than  six  years. 


necessity  of  immediate  action,  and  action  on  a 
vast  scale.  Troops  from  the  Mediterranean 
stations,  from  Gibraltar  and  from  Malta,  are 
to  be  sent  forward  to  Egypt,  while  native 


Thelx^Xbuxor 
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1.  Workers.”  Bev.  Edward  W.  French,  D.D.  “  Early 
Days  In  Michigan.”  Among  Uie  Lakes.  Pat  Byan, 
Who  Fought  John  L.  Sullivan.  Schools  for  Colored 
Children.  A  Memorial  to  a  Missionary.  Our  Book 
Table. 

3.  CORREBPONDENCE :  The  Beautital  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
Ontario  Congregational  Conference.  Too  Poor.  The 
Salvation  Army.  From  Utah.  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Prayer.  Able,  uttermost,  nearly  ninety. 
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,^V  As,<iouan 
^  Ci$t  Cataract 


NUBIAN 
V./?  E  S  E  R  T 


sleepless  enemy 


I  ... _ ..u:..  '  mi...  rr...  while,  woD  the  heart  of  his  people  to  su  unusual 

worship.  The  subject  lies  near  my  Several  members  of  Presbvtery  voiced 

EDITORIAL  NOTES.  heart.  For  more  than  forty  years,  in  preach-  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  body.  He  had  very 

mv...  TJSKi,»  fi...  ing  and  by  example,  whether  boarding  or  dosely  identified  himself  with  Nassau,  both  by  his 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  secured  the  uJ^ggi-ggpi"  mv  theorv  and  practice  have  prayeifs  and  efforts,  ever  working  for  its  spiritual 
privilege  of  placing  its  several  current  editions  ^  ^  v.  •  ^  T  t?  welfare;  while  personally  he  had  reached  a  high 

on  sale  and  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  the  been  to  maintain  a  choir  in  my  family.  Fam-  piggg  jn  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  brethren. 

main  building  of  the  Exposition  at  New  Or-  f  It  w^  hard  to  let  him  g^  but  it  felt  by  an 

1  Tf  the  Word  of  God,  sacred  song,  and  prayer,  that  the  call  had  come  from  God.  Kindly  feelings 

leans.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  reach  aonears  inconsistent  for  a  Chris-  earnest  prayers  will  follow  him  to  his  new 

not  only  the  English-speaking  population,  but  With  me  it  appears  inconsistent  tor  a  Lnris  Ag^jof  labor. 

especially  those  who  read  the  Spanish,  Portu-  Y  ®  ispense  wi  ei  er  o  ,  Romulus. — The  Holy  Spirit’s  power  has  been  est 

guese,  German,  and  French  languages.  Thus  the  morning  service  pecially  manifested  and  enjoyed  in  this  church  ever 

persons  from  Mexico  Central  America  and  ^  tried  a  great  variety  of  hymn-books  since  the  Week  of  prayer,  and  extra  meetings  have 

L.ifb  A  with  tbo  Whii  lor  this  purpose,  but  the  book  which  has  given  been  held.  A  very  precious  work  hM  been  going 

South  America  maybe  supplied  with  the  Bible  createst  satisfaction  was  compiled  on ;  the  impenitent  have  been  melted  to  tears,  and 

who  could  not  be  reached  so  readily  (if  at  all)  “  have  found  great  joy  in  believing;  family  altars 

in  any  other  way.  Associated  with  these  new  Dr.  Hastings  and  Son,  the  have  been  erect^,  and  the  earnest  and  long-con- 

*1...  ™5ii  Church  Melodies.  The  compilers  say  It  tinned  prayers  of  many  parents  in  behalf  of  their 

and  grand  sights  the  sacred  volume  will  m  childreULe been gracio'usly answered.  Thework 

many  cases  be  cherished  as  a  memento  and  ,  ^  room  and  in  fnmiHoQ  ”  i®  ®i'ii*  8oi“g  on,  many  heads  of  families  being 

belonging  of  the  Exposition.  And  such  asso-  .  t  j  reached.  On  Feb.  8  nine  persons,  all  adults,  were 


brhron^ht  to  the  prlvilcge  Of  placing  itS  SCVCral  CUrrCUt  CditiOUS  xie.c 

troops  from  India  are  to  be  brought  to  the  ^  been  to  maintain  a  choir  in  my  family.  Fam- 

Red  Sea.  Thus  there  is  to  be  a  double  move-  ®  distribution  in  ^e  worship  consists  in  three  parts ;  reading 

ment-one  to  reinforce  Lord  Wolseley  by  send-  ^  <^be  Word  of  God,  sacred  song,  and  prayer, 

ing  more  troops  up  the  Nile,  and  another  to  the  EnirHah  aixenkinix  nonnintion  hilt  With  me  it  appears  inconsistent  for  a  Chris 

nnehe  relievinixenlnmn  frnm  Snakim  to  Her-  DOt  Only  the  Engllsh-Speaking  population,  but  oi 


tian  family  to  dispense  with  either  of  them,  at 


guese,  German,  and  French  languages’.  Thus  least  in  the  morning  service 
” _ , _ I  have  tried  a  great  vane 


push  a  relieving  column  from  Suakim  to  Ber-  popuiai.uu,  out  dispense  with  either  of  them,  at 

hor  Thxi  inttxir  id  n  now  mnvpmont  and  on P  cspccially  those  who  read  the  Spanish,  Portu-  ,  .  .  RoMULUS.-TheHolySpiritspowerhasbeenes- 

or^Pr^xrrpatTfflnnrt^^^^^  guese,  German,  and  French  languages.  Thus  least  in  the  morning  service  pecially  manifested  anef  enjoyed  in  this  church  ever 

of  very  great  difficulty,  as  the  route  lies  across  ^  ’  ,  Vrovino  Ponfrni  Amorina  and  I  have  tried  a  great  variety  of  hymn-books  since  the  Week  of  prayer,  and  e.\tra  meetings  have 

a  desert  in  which  there  are  but  a  few  scattered  Mexico,  i..enrrai  America,  ami  purpose,  but  the  book  which  has  given  been  held.  A  very  precious  work  has  been  going 

wells  of  water,  and  on  which,  as  well  as  in  the  South  Amerim  maybe  supplied  with  t^e  Bible  greatest  satisfaction  was  compiled  on ;  the  impenitent  have  been  melted  to  ^rs,  and 

ALo  .v.o.,.,fo5r,=  ALo  odiranoinrr  who  could  not  be  reached  SO  readily  (if  at  all)  ^  xx  ...  j  a  ,,1.  have  found  great  joy  in  believing;  family  altars 

p^ses  of  the  mountains,  the  ad  a  g  my  Associated  with  these  new  ^.go  by  Dr.  Hastings  and  Son,  the  have  been  erected,  and  the  earnest  and  long-con- 

will  be  exposed  to  constant  attacks  from  a _  ■ _  .  .  » ’  _ _ , _ , _ _ “Church  Melodies.”  The  compilers  say  “It  tinned  prayers  of  many  parents  in  behalf  of  their 


But  Whether  the  movement  along  this  line  “»“y  cases  be  cherished  as  a  memento  and  lecture-room,  and  in  families.” 

1  xrof  Yiitimnioh,  wp  belonging  of  tho  Exposition.  And  such  asso-  “  ,  ’ ,  .  .  x.  x  t  j  reached.  On  Feb.  8  nine  persons,  all  adults,  were 

of  march  be  successful  or  not,  yet  nltimately  we  .  .  .„  ,  violence  to  truth  The  Bi-  ^  church.  But  I  do  received  into  the  church  on  profession  of  faith— 

believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  route  from  know  it  to  be  a  very  precious  work  for  the  the  first-fruits  of  the  good  work.  This  church  has 

Suakim  to  Berber  is  the  key  to  the  Soudan.  It  is  wortny  or  tne  oest  setting  as  to  ma  er  ai  j  j^gy^  badly  worn  copies,  "ever  engaged  the  services  of  an  evangelist.  Nlne- 

is  the  only  way  to  reach  the  country  so  as  to  and  splendor  that  we  can  give  it.  It  is  j  procured  a  new  copy  within  a  few  years,  persons  in  all  have  uni^  with  it  on  profes- 

fhp  pf  pppppc  bp  the  one  Book  following  which  nations  and  _  ,, _ _  sion  during  the  current  ecclesiastical  year. 

Seneca. — An  interesting  work  of  grace  has  been 


NVw  Y’  ^ 
DongolaVfc  Cataract, 


aiJ\rawe 
Old  DoiigAla  f' 


<^BeTl)erp— 

%  _  cSr  B  E  A  __ 


hold  it.  But  the  mode  of  access  must  not  be 
by  a  mere  trail  that  can  be  followed  by  a  slow- 
moving  caravan,  but  by  a  bailboad  which  shall 
penetrate  the  country.  The  undertaking  is 
perfectly  feasible.  The  distance  is  but  240 


peoples  are  led  in  the  straight  path  of  moral  ™®y  ®ot  be  out  of  print.  I  heartily  Seneca.— An  interesting  work  of  grace  has  been 

progress  and  material  good.  The  New  Orleans  1  others.  Published  by  A.  experienced  by  the  PresbytMton  church  of  this 


environment  is  thus  a  perfectly  appropriate  '  ’  ^  F  ^ 

one  for  the  Bible.  And  if  the  Spanish-speak-  present  daily 


place  (Rev.  A.  B.  Temple  pas^).  Meetings  held 


miles.  Our  friend.  Col.  Prout,  who  was  with  i“^*^^*tants  of  the  Southwest  who  visit  us. 


My  present  daily  habit  is  to  use  Dr.  C.  S.  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  seemed  to  indicate 
«4C3^^«  «  Au  Cl  4.  »  J  more  than  usual  interest,  and  Here  continued  With 

Robinson  s  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,”  used  y^^y  happy  results.  Sunday,  Feb.  Ist,  twenty- 


Gordon  two  years  in  the  Soudan,  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  route  with  a  special  view  to  deter- 


it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  are  led  to  associate 
it  with  our  general  advance— as  for  instance, 


in  four  city  churches  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Gilbert. 

Feb.  5.  18S5. 

mi'nrits“practi^biiity  fo7 a  railroad.  He  twk  compared  with  our  near  neighbor  Mexico-the  - - -  help  thus  far  but  his  own  people.  b. 

careful  barometric  observations  to  determine  ,  Y®/,!'®  THE  CHURCHES  IN  KANSAS  CITY.  sunnMnrthF^PrMbJterSrchirch  hw^sfihls 

the  altitudes  to  be  pasted  over,  and  while  he  ''J?' ’SaiSon  o?  tKC“t  tireha’',eh  Twin^ 
found  some  high  elevations  to  be  crossed,  r?  ®  ;  a  ax.  a  ®  Evangelist :  For  thus  it  becomes  us  to  ad-  sor.  His  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

some  mountains  to  be  climbed,  yet  nothing  iF^®  a  ^  manag^  dress  a  visitor  so  welcome,  proven  by  constancy  Cannonsvllle,  N.  Y. 

that  would  prove  a  serious  difficulty  to  mod-  “ent  will  be  liberally  supported  in  every  such  acquaintance.  The  weekly  advent  of  Wi^ob.— The  Rev.  T.  D.  F.  Stone  is  supplying 

ern  engineering.  Even  these  might  perhaps  undertaking.  -  The  New  York  Evangelist  will  make  sons  of  the  inVJhS  b?l2^sS  accortto^y . 


very  happy  results.  Sunday,  Feb.  Ist,  twenty- 
three  confessed  Christ  publicly  by  uniting  with  the 
church,  and  others  are  indulging  hope.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  still  continued.  The  pastor  has  had  no 
help  thus  far  but  bis  own  people.  B. 

Cannonsville.— The  Rev.  J.  S.  Pattengill  is 
supplying  the  Presbyterian  church  here  since  his 
resignation  of  the  charge  of  the  church  in  Wind- 


toH.T 

■o  ^  ts 


ern  engineering.  Even  these  might  perhaps  undertaking, 


/  ■if  be  partly  avoided  by  diverging  a  little  to  the  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  looking  over  the  an-  Empire  State  feel  at  home,  however  far  abroad.  Gilbebtsville  —The  Rev  T  Beaizley  late  of 
south.  As  to  the  expense,  of  course  it  would  nals  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  and  his  con-  This  comes  not  only  of  its  good  reports  of  things  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  came  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
<  cost  some  millions,  but  not  half  what  it  has  elusion  seems  to  be  that  our  Scotch  brethren  which  happen  there,  but  from  its  accounts  gather-  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Gllbertsville,  N.  Y., 


I  so  >.  •  Ooiidiir  already  cost  England  to  push  up  the  Cataracts  are  not  at  all  given* to  boasting;  indeed  they  ed  far  and  near,  of  the  building  up  of  the  Lord's  Nov.  9th  iMt,  the  pastor  (D^  Nellis)  having  re- 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  DYNAMITE.  across  the  desert  an  army  have  failed  to  do  themselves  justice  in  the  mat-  kingdom.  unanimously tT  sucomd  Dr.  Nell^;^and 

"Wh  t  th  f  iff  1  ■  f  th  THE  FALL  OF  KHARTOUM.  which  has  at  last  failed  of  its  object !  In  ter  of  history.  Of  the  Disruption  he  says  in  The  outlook  at  Kansas  City  affords  some  points  thus,  without  the  break  of  a  single  Sabbath,  the 

W  bat  tne  ravonte  rormula  is  ror  tne  com-  ..  xcgg  but  God  disposes  ”  Oneweek  building  such  a  road,  the  difficulty  from  the  the  February  “Sword  and  Trowel”:  “There  of  interest.  Within  the  past  week  the  series  of  old  relations  were  severed,  and  the  new  begun. 

th“d»u!,^  woridTle^^^  know!  W  w'  the  har,l  work  In'the  Soudan  f  wMe^ed  ‘>'»ver  <leed  ‘n  history  than  the  ae-  meetings  conductal  In  this  place  by  Bev  Henry  Jfde  e^J^rieLf^SvioTto 

butitissaid  to  be  verv  simple  It  haa  been  the  was  almost  done,  and  now  it  is  all  undone,  and  self,  as  fast  as  built,  could  carry  the  water  need-  cession  of  a  number  of  godly  ministers  from  Varley  of  England,  were  concluded.  They  had  work  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  spent  fifteen  years 
H  f  a  doTvartmont  of  ohomiRt  t  H  has  to  be  done  ovcr  again.  Instead  of  the  re-  ed  for  those  employed  in  its  construction,  as  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  on  May  18,  been  continued  during  and  since  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  Australia  under  the  auspices' of  the  London  Mis- 

Biuayoi  a  aepaixment  oi  cnemisiry  to  reauce  Khartoum  and  the  rescue  of  Gordon,  was  done  in  building  the  railroad  over  the  1843.”  “We  fear,”  Mr.  Spurgeon  goes  on  to  about  four  weeks.  Though  the  weather  was  cold,  sionary  Society.  Our  church  is  happily  united 

the  prescription  to  the  minimum  of  complexity  F®/ Palitomia  Of  conr«o  tho  tronna  =„xv  .iT.  _ _ _ Kw,  within  Itself,  and  in  its  appreciation  of  its  pastor. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  DYNAMITE. 

What  the  favorite  formula  is  for  the  com¬ 
pound  the  name  of  which  is  whispered  in  terror 
through  the  civilized  world,  we  do  not  know, 


the  prescription  to  the  minimum  ^complexity  “^“j^gg  b"  ^he  Mahdi,  and  plains  to  California.  Of  course  the  troops  say,  “that  the  whole  story  "of  the  various  the  thermometer  ranging" below  zero  much  of  the  within  Itself,  and  in  its  appreciation  of  its  pastor. 

Oo‘d«oUpvob.b.ye,.h«deId  or  a  prisioer.  would  b.ve  to  Bght  .heir  way.  But  that  .hey  Kirk.  1,  woefully  unknown  ,u  England;  and  Ume,.heywere  .u...l„«.  by  a  g^ly  atu,„da„cc  ,rg*rS'r.bTVS,Srbr^^^ 

that  a  mere  bov  might  be  strong  enough  and  We  say  probub/i/,  because  there  was  at  one  time  have  to  do  anyway,  at  much  greater  risk  and  we  even  fear  that  there  is  a  general  notion  and  a  deepening  interest.  After  being  well  begun  n.  Y.  Over  fifty  individuals  have  inquired  the 

..  ^  h  f  tv,*’  •  I  rV  a  suggestion  that  if  worst  came  to  worst,  he  disadvantage.  With  a  railroad  once  complete,  abroad  that  the  different  Presbyterian  Church-  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  pastor,  way  of  salvation,  most  of  whom  are  rejoicing  in 


Khartoum  has  been  taken  by  the  Mahdi,  and  plains  to  California.  Of  course  the  troops  say,  “that  the  whole  story  of  the  various  the  thermometer  ranging  below  zero  much  of  the 
Gordon  is  probably  either  dead  or  a  prisoner,  would  have  to  fight  their  way.  But  that  they  Kirks  is  woefully  unknown  in  England ;  and  time,  they  were  sustained  by  a  goodly  attendance 


intollicTAnt  Annnah  to  pn.rrv  tViA  aimnlAs  and  “  suggestion  tuut  ii  woist  eume  to  woiot,  iic  — - o- - - 1 - ,  a  ixovjj  uciioii  me  ...eow  ...  ....eu.  ...e  .u 

.  ^  J  .u  *  1.1  might  escape  up  the  Nile.  But  that  was  when  England  could  pour  into  Berber  and  Khartoum  es  are  as  like  as  peas  in  the  same  pod,  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  had  invited  Mr.  Varley  began  with  the  Week  of  Prayw 

“e  war.rTt^'^act.  But  after  he  had  .eut  all  the  fereeatha.  should  be  needed,  and  esUtb-  would  all  become  ohe  If  It  were  Jt  for  the  m  come  among  u.,  the,  were  afmrwar,!.  for  the  S 


make  all  New  York  city  run  out  of  doors  in  an 
earthquake  panic. 

Fortunately  our  ignorance  upon  this  head 


ne  was  iree  lO  act.  iJUi  alter  ne  nau  sent  qh  .uc  luix/co  xiicn;  o.mu.x.  wouiu  0.0  ucooiuo  one  u  it  were  not  lor  tne  to  come  among  u»,  tney  were  aiteiwaiuB  ioi  tiie  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  pastors  and  congrega- 

away  his  steamers,  and  the  swarming  hosts  of  lish  her  power  firmly  in  the  heart  of  the  coun-  hair-splitting  tendencies  of  the  Scottish  mind,  purpose  of  reaching  other  portions  of  the  city  tions  came  in,  and  the  work  has  proceeded  in  a 

the  Mahdi  had  closed  in  around  him,  we  can  try ;  and  in  this  way  not  only  conquer  a  peace,  A  few  of  us  know  better ;  but  this  only  makes  transferred  to  the  First  Congregational  Church.  beautiful  spirit  of  harmony  and  oneness.  Many 


PYnln-  «**''“* LiiUft  vjruiuvu  lo  tv  - - - >  —  -  — 

iv  rVvA  the  bands  of  his  relentless  foe,  or  has  found  Blue  and  the  White  Nile. 


Mentone,  in  the  South  of  France. 


,  K  H  ♦  V,  V  V  •  f  ’v  tv,  the  hands  of  his  relentless  foe,  or  has  found  Blue  and  the  White  Nile.  Mentone,  in  the  South  of  France.  He  has  for  sowing  the  good  seeil.  A  considerable  number  has  remembered  us  in  mercy,  aud  we  praise  His 

Slment%fTo?al  resL^sSv  ^  r®«t  i"  ‘h®  «™^®’  ^®  ^^®  *^‘®'  ®®"«®®tion  with  the  different  meet-  Name.  l.  e.  b. 

. .  ,  ,  ,.}  4-  A  A  Nor  is  this  all  W’ith  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  fighting  in  the  Soudan  ?  The  Romans,  when  u  •  •  ings,  have  expresseil  the  interest  of  newly  found  -p,  .  n  i,  t.-  ^ 

said  to  explode  with  most  force  downward.  -■voi  is  lui»  an.  yyin  tuc  mu  Kviiaituum,  o  _ Verv  cheering  is  this  intelligence  which  x  .  •  .  mx  :•  .  The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  has  negatived 

This  seems  hardly  probable  except  as  down-  not  only  is  the  garrison  at  the  mercy  of  an  im-  they  conquered  the  world,  made  their  con-  /,  p  ^.  ^  ®  7  "?,  hope  or  earnest  inquiry.  The  weekly  meetings  of  the  Overture  on  Reduced  Representation  by  a 

ward  siiggpsta  nomething  snl’iH  thAt  iv  rAafaiin.  placable  enemy,  blit  even  the  position  of  the  rc-  quests  secure  by  building  great  roads  through  .  *  nr  ^  the  Ministers’  Alliance  for  discussion,  prayer,  and  unanimous  vote,  and  is  to  consider  the  other  Over- 

war  gg  g  d  a  t  rests  up-  ..  .  rri.;-  .win  k.x  all  their  nrnvineea  from  Simin  to  Asia  Afinnr!  souri.  President  McAfee  writes:  I  feel  sure  iTintarannn  Viax-n  far  artnta  Vima  Vvann  vnaxIrAtl  Kxr  turCS.  tO  Whlch  afilmiative  anSWerS  arO  TeCOm- 


has  remembered  us  in  mercy,  aud  we  praise  His 
Name.  l.  e.  b. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  has  negatived 


lieving  force  is  critical.  This  will  be  under-  all  their  provinces  from  Spain  to  Asia  Minor ; 


conference,  have  for  some  time  been  marked  by  lures,  to  which  afilmiative  answers  are  recom- 


down,  or  perpendicular  and  lateral,  there  are 
distinctions  that  it  cannot  make,  and  these  in¬ 
volving  the  supreme  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong.  For  example :  it  makes  no  difference 
to  dynamite  whether  it  is  upheaving  the  foun- 


ert  and  fighting  two  battles,  had  at  last  reach-  ting  this  reverse  to  the  English  arms,  to  com-  straight  from  heaven.  Only  one  sermon  has  direction  of  Mr.  Moody,  is  lookinl  for  with  much  his  accession  it  was  expected  that  every  church  on 
Xiii^  - 1  VV,AX«  ne/  the  hiiilding  of  thi.s  iron  road  into  regions  b®®®  Preached.  Prayer-meetings  and  imiuiry-  hopefulness.  supplied  with  the  stat^  minis¬ 


try.  But  tills  expectation  is  now  gone  by  the  la- 


'Phe  growth  of  Kansas  City  has  been  continuous  mented  death  of  Dr.  E.  W.  French,  and  the  disso- 
during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  hard  lution  of  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  G.  W. 


^^Hon!of  a  hasX  L  of  an  or^h^^^^  mediately  embarked  with  a  detachment  of  his  “  highway  of  the  Lord  ”  from  the  coast  to  the  Faculty,  without  the  loss  of  recitation  times.  The  Clearing  House  reports  for  1884  show  Presbyterian  Church  of 

.  •  Vi  iF  •  f  ^  force.  A  proud  and  happy  moment  that  must  mountains,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  manual  labor  of  each  day.  Of  our  245  an  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  business  over  rile^resbvtorv'of^^^mnilterlan^*  *Recent*^addb 

the  air  when  those  brave  Englishmen,  great  river,  by  which  civilization  and  Chris-  ®  ®®®^®  may  be  reckoned  out  of  1883,  while  nearly  all  other  cities  of  the  country  tions  are  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood  from  the  Reform- 


the  limbs  of  a  tyrant  or  a  demagogue,  a  peer 

or  a  beggar,  a  cold-blooded  monopolist  or  a  ^1'®“®®^'^®®  f;^®^ 

John  Howard  or  George  Peabody.  ®"  7®  Nile.  The  struggle  seemed  to  be 

“  Here  is  wisdom  ” ;  there  is  a  lesson  for  us  F7®"’  ^*'®y  T 

here.  Dynamite  has  something  typical  in  it.  conquest.  While  indulging  this  dream, 

It  can  be  made  to  stand  for  one  of  the  leading  they  approached  Khartoum,  but  only  to  find,  in- 
fAxiHAnAiAA  cYt  timAA_n  iatiHaxxax,  stcad  of  the  wclcomc  they  expected  to  receive. 


inity  shall  yet  “  pass  over  ”  into  the  interior  '^““Si.  xne  nioie  is  our  text-nook,  the  Holy  ^ave  experienced  a  material  decrease.  The  post-  ed  Church,  with  a  view  to  a  mission  in  Corea,  and 

Africa.  Spirit  our  teacher.  Prayer  and  praise  abound,  office  returns,  the  live-stock  trade,  packing-house  Rev.  A.  Colville  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

— - '  ®  glorifi^m  the  salvation  of  souls.”  business,  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  business  m’ed'iately  joiF  toeVreFbyte^F,  to  eWr^r  on  missi^- 

.<  THE  FREEDOM  OF  WORSHIP  BILL.”  Rcv.  Dr.  Pryor  of  Virginia,  the  father  of  houses,  all  correspond  with  the  increased  volume  a^y^work  already  begun  at ‘Avondale  and  Lynd- 

There  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  defeat  of  the  I^^Scr  A.  Pryor,  is  a  well  known  Presbyterian  ”^|’  j,"*FFrhaps  th^progross  of  church  extension  is  Bloomfield.— The  New  Year’s  greeting  of  the 

Freedom  of  Worshin  Bill.”  so-called  at  Al-  clergyman,  who  keeps  bravely  at  work  though  pastor  and  elders  of  the  Westminster  Church  tthe 


'  THE  FREEDOM  OF  WORSHIP  BILL.” 


Bloomfield. — The  New  Year’s  greeting  of  the 
pastor  and  elders  of  the  Westminster  Church  (the 


..  4.J  "ji  stead  of  the  welcome  they  expected  to  receive,  xiiere  wouiu  ue  uu  uuuul  ui  me  ueicai.  01  tne  pipj.n'vman  who  kpen«  hmvelv  nt  wnrir  tVirkurrix  And  perhaps  the  progress  of  church  extension  is  Bloomfield,  me  wew  Years  greying  or  tne 

tendencies  of  our  times — a  tendency,  indeed,  ,  . .  ,  1  *  xx  -  xx  “Freedom  of  Worship  Bill,”  so-called  at  Al-  clergyman,  wno  keeps  bravely  at  work  though  x,i  xr  xr  1  ■  1  x  *•  pastor  and  elders  of  the  Westminster  Church  (the 

which  divides  with  its  opponent  the  empire  of  a  battery  of  guns  opened  upon  them  from  the  Jg  L  legislators  there  assembled  left  be  is  fourscore  years  old.  He  celebrated  his  hardly  ess  markc^.  At  Mr.  Varley  s  last  meeting  Lw.  Dr.  S.  W.  Duffield’s)  contains  the  following 

modern  thought  Tt  iA  not  AocmliAm  ihAt  we  town,  while  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  fire  oany,  were  our  legislators  mere  astern oieu  leii  •  birthday  Jan  9  and  vet  he  still  the  pastor  of  the  Grand-avenue  .Methodist  Church,  pertinent  suggestion  It  is  not  to  bo  forgotten 

modern  thought.  It  is  not  socialism  that  we  ,rora  all  along  the  river  banks.  This  was  the  their  unbiassed  judgments  relative  to  its  J*  he  still  ^  ^  lhat  there  is  a  close  connection  between  •  tithes ’ 

mean,  certainly  not  nihilism,  closely  as  we  as-  purpose  and  effect.  The  measure  carries  ts  Preacnes  to  lour  cnurcties  in  different  parts  of  ^ xx:_x.. , _ xv _ . _ x.. -x..__x  and  revival.  When  all  these  are  •broin/ht  in  ’ and 

sedate  that  with  dynamite.  Nihilism  Is  rather  Ln  cohdemnatlon  on  its  face.  It  raises  a  see-  the  county  three  of  them  averaging 

a  phenomenon  than  a  force;  the  Shark  rather  . ,  , ,  ’  '  ’  tartan  questioa  and  agitation,  as  between  Ro-  miles  from  his  residence.  One  of  his  h< 

than  the  electric  fiuid.  The  tendency  for  which  ®  fAAHnm’»t  FitfrinTixi  pn  tho  "^an  Catholics  and  Protestants,  where  before  ®ays  that  he  is  “  still  active  and  strong 

dynamite  may  well  be  made  the  symbol,  is  that  .  ...  .  o  •  h  h  t  there  was  none,  by  proposing  that  the  moral  ®cssing  remarkable  vigor  of  mind  aud  b 

which  has  thrown  our  age  into  a  fever  of  eager-  and  religious  instruction  of  the  inmates  of  the  He  adds:  “The  Doctor  is  decidedly  (ai 

ness  to  seize  the  reins  of  nature’s  powers  and  Ff^i  .w  tb^hFcIktol  ont  of  the  SFnov  House  of  Refuge  shall  become  sectarian.  And  ^‘®  bearers  admit  it)  a  better  preachei 

make  them  tractable  and  docile  in  man’s  ser-  JFiifuon  in  India  to  Mon  «pp  to  thto  the  principle  of  the  Bill  is  far-reaching,  and  than  he  has  ever  been,  and  his  sermons 
vice ;  it  is  the  pursuit  of  that  particular  kind  campaign  not’onlv  the  loss  of  Khar-  entertained  here  and  now,  must  become  the  Pc^crful  and  convincing.” 

ptkhOwWge  which  more  obviously  than  any  tL  So’udan,  but  other  and  still  entcring-wedge  to  like  radical  changes  in  the  AtleastascoreoftheFrceChurchoISc, 

”  wTm^rnVak  guardedly  and  In  view  of  77,’77'T  “"hrlnXlZ  “”73=  ,=  ==3“ 


charge,  thirty-four  months  ago,  twenty-six  church- 


and  revival.  When  all  these  are  ‘  brought  in,’  and 
when  we  ‘  keep  back  ’  no  part  of  the  price,  then 


:  the  spark  rather  ^^®  battles ;  the  toil,  the  treasure,  and  the  ^  j  fmestion  and  agitation  as  between  Ro-  “**®®  bis  residence.  One  of  his  hearers  ®®  b^^®  b®®®  ereried  in  this  city  !  Four  of  these  at  ‘pours  out’  His  blessing.  The  business  side 

tendency  for  which  blood!  min  cSics  Tnd  Sotesto^^  says  that  he  is  “still  active  and  strong,  pos-  ‘cast  have  been  Presbyterian.  'Paken  in  the  order  of  our  religious  life  must  not  be  neglect^.  We 

tbp«JmhFrir7H  ^  The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  England  on  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  whei^e  before  gegging  remarkable  vigor  of  mind  aud  bodv  ”  of  their  date  of  liullding  the  Second  Church  steps  must  •  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 

the  symbol,  18  that  .  ...  .  ..,  „  •  u  v,  +  there  was  none,  by  proposing  that  the  moral  i^niarKaoie  vigor  oi  minu  auu  Doay.  x>,„  f,.„„x  „.ixi,  Ha  Tvr.v,io  n<iinr.o  xahwa..  inwr,.,  ana  men.  And  we  are  safe  in  assuring  you  that  God 

to  a  fever  of  eager-  receipt  of  this  terrible  news,  is  such  as  has  not  ggj  j.gjj„jggg  jgg(^j,gg^jog  q|-  jggjg^pg  of  He  adds:  “The  Doctor  is  decidedly  (and  all  ^  ,  in’  n  m  •  will  not  suffer  those  to  lack  who  conscientiously 

iture’s  powers  Ld  been  known  but  once  before  m  this  generation,  his  hearers  admit  it)  a  better  preacher  now  congregations  show  how  much  they  en,oy  add  their  proportionate  gifts  to  His  service.” 

ocile  in  ml?s  lev-  ^bat  was  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sepoy  H^^se  of  ^fuge  "b^b  become  And  p.gggjgg^  gf  pastor,  Dr.  Thompson.  The  PENNSYLVANIA 

At  ixnrtimiior  ixtoa  rebellion  iu  India  iu  1857,  Men  .see  in  this  fail-  tbe  principle  of  the  Bill  is  far-reaching,  and  gg^^gj-fui  and  convincing  ”  Fourth  Church,  which  was  organized  in  1882,  com-  .  ,  xv.  w  i  »  r. 

at  particular  kind  AAmrynton  y,«t  xintothA  toaanf  vvinr-  entertained  here  and  now,  must  become  the  P  convincing. _  in  1883.  ami  under  the  ehanre  of  ELKLANp.-The  services  of  the  Week  of  Prayer 


ureof  the  campaign,  not  only  the  loss  of  Khar-  must  ti.c 

toum  and  of  the  Soudan,  but  other  and  still  entenng-wedge  to  like  radical  changes  m  the 
^renter  Hiaeatera  «thieh  mnv  toltoikr  It  la  COndUCt  Of  all  OUr  reformatories  aud  pHSOUS. 


‘  - — _  Pleted  its  building  in  1883,  an<l  under  the  charge  of  ELKLAND.-The  services  of  the  Week  of  Prayer 

.X,  X  .  .  wv  U  V  vr  wx...  .  ,  .  .  ,  were  largely  attended,  and  an  unusual  degree  of 

At  least  a  score  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  from  the  first  has  enjoyed  a  religious  interest  was  developed.  Special  meet- 
congregations  have  adopted  instrumental  mu-  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity.  The  First  ings  were  continued  for  three  weeks,  and  as  the 


e  mean  o  si^a  guar  e  Y  mviewo  ^gj-diy  possible  to  estimate  the  moral  effect  of  ^b®  institution  now  menaced  was  founded  gic  since  leave  was  granted  by  the  General  As-  Church,  Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff  pastor,  who  honors  the  visible  result,  thirty-two  persons  from  the  world 
the  senseless  talk  that  is  current  about  science  ‘  .  ...  awav  hack  in  1824  and  until  Mr  Binsse  and  „  i-xxi  xu  ■  x  ,«  x-  »  xi  i  •  -x  have  expressed  a  good  tiope  through  grace,  and 

that  associates  the  verv  word  with  atheism  or  *bis  victory  of  the  Mahdi,  not  only  in  Africa,  J^^^Y  u  Mr  Hinsse  ana  gembly  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  name  among  us  as  his  father  does  in  your  city,  ^j^g  j,gg  been  greatly  refreshed  aiid  encour- 

,  ,  ^  fv,  f  +1,  1  X  but  all  over  the  Moslem  world.  In  these  bis  little  band  of  Jesuits  in  West  16th  street  xheir  jggt  Assembly  was  not  agitated  at  all  on  have  recently  entered  the  basement  of  a  new  and  aged.  s.  h.  m. 

iTfl  n.nnofAnprfl  whAn  wa  aa.v  thnt  thA  rlAtvorr-  u.e^A  -  .  ® 


that  it  is  so  mainly  in  view  of  the  captures  con¬ 
stantly  there  made— slaves  brought  home  to 
grind  in  our  mills.  If  our  metaphor  remind 
one  of  Philistine  history,  all  the  better ;  a  blind 
slave  may  grow  the  beard  and  locks  of  a  Sam¬ 
son. 

Modern  science  has  developed  power ;  rather, 
we  should  say,  it  has  made  power  manageable. 
When  the  conspirator  goes  out  of  his  school  to 
translate  formulae  into  facts;  when  he  jKiurs 


of  'war  fly  fast,  and  already  we  may  be  sure  on  any  religious  ground  by  priest,  min- 

it  has  been  the  subject  of  eager  conversation  parent,  guardian,  or  chiffiren.  Its  con- 


Lock  Haven — Anniversary. — The 


r,.  «  1 1'  ^^^'YC  ofstcamand  thc  telegraph,  thc  tldiogs  began  their  agitation,  there  had  been  no  com-  the  subject— Dr.  Begg  having  “  joined  the  ma-  commanding  structure  on  Forest  avenue,  consid-  Lock  Haven— A/imaerA-ar)/.— The  “Great  Is- 

•  xu  F  -x  •  1  ^  ^  of  war  fly  fast,  and  already  we  maybe  sure  on  any  religious  ground  by  priest,  min-  jority.”  It  may  now  be  truly  said  that  there  is  erably  east  of  their  former  site.  Within  the  past  land”  Church  of  Lock  Haven,  Penn.,  celebrated 

Fu  *®  6  avori  e  one  in  our  ay,  an  ^as  been  the  subject  of  eager  conversation  istoL  parent,  guardian,  or  children.  Its  con-  increase  of  harmony  in  the  Churches!  A  dozen  five  years  or  less.  Forest  avenue  markoil  the  cRst-  ^c  twenty-fifth  annm’rsary  of  the  pastorate  of 


tires  con-  bazaars  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople  and  ®*^*Y  years  and  more  has  been  kindly  yggrs  hence  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  ern  boundary  of  the  city’s  population ;  now  a  well  The^lders  and  trustois  escort^'  the^pastor 

ome^  o  jjgjjjggggg .  j o  Tu u Is,  1  u  Tripoll ,  uttd  lu  A Iglcrs ;  Christian,  but  never  sectarian.  Worthy  fathers  of  the  Church  were  wont  to  sit  uj)  into  built  section  stretches  a  mile  further  east.  In  this  into  the  main  audience-room  to  the  music  of  the 

^®xi-*^j  and  even  in  India,  in  the  great  seats  of  Moslem  o^cn,  held  in  repute  for  their  sterling  qualities  ^jjg  guaall  hours  of  the  morning  discussing  the  newer  portion  the  Fifth  Church,  youngest  of  our  large  pipe  organ,  the  congregation  sang  the  Doxol- 
'i  “  power  at  Attra  and  Delhi.  •'J  “‘I  fellow  olllrena,  have  Blven  yeara  of  „,p,n  .,uestlon.  Proahytorian  fold,  of  whU  h  Bov.  ,1.  c.  Taylor  ha» 

of  a  Sam-  wtr _ . _ xx_x _ xx-_i _ x _ i.ix..  gratuitous  labor  there,  in  order  to  instruct  and  -  _ i _ _ _ _ x  i _ x: _  „„,i  loimer  pasuirs,  an  inieresung  auuress  ueiiver 


We  confess  that  we  are  utterly  astounded  bv  Kratubous  labor  there  in  order  to  instruct  and 
the  news,  and  should  be  in  despair  but  for  one  F®"®F‘  P®®^  'w-aifs,  three-fourths  of  whorn 


reflection  which  comes  to  us  in  times  like  this : 
that  Divine  Providence  makes  no  mistakes.  No 
wickedness  of  man  can  get  beyond  the  control 


We  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  an  afternoon  F  ®^ 

-  f  .  1  L.  Tk  ii  Tx  proparinj?  to  build  the  coming  Spring.  The  neighboring  minister,  and  a  respon«ive  addross  was 

had  been  deserted  by  their  parents,  if  indeed  of  lectures  on  geology  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Church  under  tlie  charge  of  Rev.  W.  E.  made  by  Dr.  Nesbitt.  Among  other  things  he  said : 

such  parties  were  ever  known  to  them.  Now  Martin,  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  ac-  .j  x  ,  gituatod  in  the  western  nart  of  the  eitv  “A  eertoin  lady  in  Scotland  told  Dr.  Chalmers  that 
thla  Bill  proposes  ap  inquisition  as  to  which  of  commotlatlon  and  instrnction  of  ladles.  Prof.  ^  “  1  '  ™att  "-Xed  thirty  y»«,. 


whore  it  has  access  to  a  large  population  eonneiJt- 


A.  14.#  1^  ~Ux.x  1  w ii;ivt:uuc?33  ui  iuu>u  Aa.u  kcl  uir^vviiu  liic  uuutiui  *  -  *  ...  r..x?.ri  ♦•.r.  ix^^T.rx  :*..-.4-m..^4-^.i  Iyc.  vx^  «•»  pv.f^/uic»L4Xxfii  vyv/uiivxyu-  and  so  harmonious  had  been  their  lives  that  not  a 

translate  formulae  into  facts,  when  he  jiours  the  Almighty  arm  ;  and  though  we  do  not  our  several  denominations  these  children  may  Martin  may  be  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  tho^ilroads  and  other  commercial  inter-  jarring  word  had  ever  passetl  between  them.  ‘Dear 

the  harmless  contents  of  one  vessel  upon  the  .  ..  ™ug*g„g_  -j„ux  ..  „  xu  x  belong.  'They  must  in  some  way  indicate  their  this  interesting  science  from  his  youth  up,  his  Somdiff  tliese  churches  still  reouire  the  fos-  "‘c '  ’  Dr.  Chalmers,  ■  how  monotonous  your 

harmless  contents  of  another,  and  puts  the  lit-  cc^YtPC't  hate  er  is,  is  right,  wedosaythat  _  f  j.ggggg  gg,}  gjjgggg  between  the  Mass  and  late  honored  father  (of  the  New  York  Uni  ver-  fxu  i  .  xu  nu  i  i  x  xu  life  has  been  I’  OMrlifehasbeenharmoniouswlth- 

tlenackaee  under  a  itroined  arch  or  .some  cen.  whatever  transpires  in  this  world,  _  however  Fu!  sitv)  being  one  of  our  earliest  and  best  stu-  tenng  care  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church  but  there  out  being  monotonous.”  After  hand-shakings  and 


tie  package  under  a  groined  arch  or  some  cen-  permitted  by  a  wise  ^he  Lord’s  Supper,  accordin 

“I'’  “F  ‘“nf  "  .  God,  who  has  His  own  ends  to  accomplish,  and  =  between  immersion  an 

er.but  he  has  been  handling,  practically,  a  vol-  g^^  g^^^  it  be  the  Westminster  Catechism  ortheThirty- 

cano.  So  manageable  has  physical  force  be-  jjgj-eafter  ”  nine  Articles  ?  Really,  a  more  absurd  and  un- 

come.  But  how  to  manage  it,  what  it  ought  to  desperate  as  the  case  seems  to  be  it  American  proposition  was  ne\ 

do — these  are  matters  that  have  devoted  to  .,|  x  u  •  j  i  *4-  •  \  ’•  attention  of  an  American  legis 

xuxx..,  wvv.  .Ux.  -...HvrxvLa  ^ill  uot  bc  improvcd  by  getting  into  a  panic.  u‘ f 


the  Lord’s  Supper,  according  to  Protestant  I  ®*^Y)  being  one  of  our  earliest  and  best  stu 


cano.  So  manageable  has  physical  force  be-  jjgj-gafter  ”  ’  ^ 

come.  But  how  to  manage  it,  what  it  ought  tow,.,’  .  . ,  x  u  -x 

J  ..  „  XX  xu  X  u  J  X  ,  X  But  desperate  as  the  case  seems  to  be,  it 

do— these  are  matters  that  have  devoted  to  x  u  •  j  , 

uxixuxxui.u-  will  not  be  improved  by  getting  into  a  panic, 
them  no  chapters  In  the  text-books  of  chemis-  r^u  x  x  •  xu*  u-u  u  x  i. 

,  /  .  A  1  xu  u  •  The  truest  courage  is  that  which  shows  itself 

try  and  mechanics.  As  regards  these,  chemis-  ...  ,  “  u-  u 

X  ,  uii  J  a  1  J  just  when  weak  natures  give  wav ;  which  pre¬ 
try  is  as  blind  as  Samson,  as  senseless  as  dyna-  -x  1  xu  •  ,  I  .  X 

jx  T  xuia  wivv™  xuww^.  _  1  -x  serves  its  calmness  in  the  midst  of  disaster, 

mite.  In  this  view,  therefore,  dynamite  may  ,  •  -x  .  •  ,  i  u-  u 

,,  ,  _ J  .  „„  XI  ^  „u  1  xu  never  losing  its  presence  of  mind  ;  and  which 

well  be  regarded  as  the  symbol,  the  very  sac- 

rament,  of  material  science-science,  that  is,  higher  in  those  moments  when 

as  we  are  careful  to  be  understood,  loosed  from  “®f  7  i 

the  law  that  marries  it  to  conscience.  ,  1 

Possibly  the  result  of  the  present  agitation  clock  the  .ianger  squarely  in  the  face  No¬ 
in  the  civilized  world,  the  sense  of  helpless  in-  P'^ced  by  belittling  it  or  refusing  to 

security  that  pen-ades  the  public  mind,  will  be  TZ  JF  i 

that  men  who  have  specially  devoted  them-  'f.  ^‘^®  ®^  Khartoum,  the 

selves  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  na-  ® 

ture,  will  listen  with  more  patience  to  the  Z  Mahdi,  released  from  the  necessity 

views  of  those  who  urge  the  imi>ortance  of  the  f  ™aintaming  a  large  army  around  the  city  to 


iinj?  to  i'rotestanB  i  4.  4  n  1  11  mt_  ou^ht  to  be  no  uncertainty  about  the  holding  of  all  concratulations,  the  congregation  adjourned  to  the 

and  affusion;  shall  dents  in  this  department  of  knowtodge.  The  points,  every  one  of  which  is  well  chosen,  chapel,  which  ha.s  just  been  newly  furnished— old 


lectures  will  be  delivered  at  58  West  55th  street 
at  3:30  P.  M.,  the  first  one  to-day,  Thursday, 


and  little  delay  in  laying  hold  of  yet  others. 


pews  taken  out  and  substituteil  by  cliairs,  new  and 
beautiful  carpet  laid  down,  walls  and  coiling  newly 


American  proposition  w’as  never  brought  to  the  ^cb.  12. 


Rev.  D.  K.  Steele,  lately  ealleti  from  Almond,  N.  kalsorninfMl  and  decorated.  A  bountiful  collation 
Y.,  to  the  church  of  Warrenshurg,  Mo.,  has  arrived  was  serveii  to  the  large  gathering,  and  all  at  last 


attention  of  an  American  legislative  body.  The  The  Christian  World  of  London  (Jan.  29th)  and  entored  upon  his  work.  He  finds  a  wide  Held,  retireil,  having  enjoyed  the  tender  r^ollections  of 

_• _ I-  -.A-A _ A  ja _ 1.1 _ A*  J _ ja-^  1  _  .  ‘  Mho  nauf  fho  rilonaiirjHA  of  f hn  nr4»H»nt.  Rnil  moKlnir 


The  truest  courage  is  that  which  shows  itself  simple  statement  of  it  would  seem  to  insure  its  gays:  “It  may  not  bc  generally  known  that  in  a  thriving  town  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  farm-  JFFwFml ’with  hri^Uiopes  t^^^ 

n  weak  natures  give  way ;  which  pre-  ‘defeat.  the  chapel  at  the  Tower  of  London,  which  was  lug  section  of  the  State.  Besides  possessing  the  Dr.  Nesbitt  is  a  bachelor,  he  yet  says  he  is  wedded 

s  calmness  in  the  midst  of  disaster  Did  it  come  before  our  legislators  like  other  injured  by  the  dynamite  fiends  on  Satunlay,  advantages  of  a  county  seat,  one  of  the  State  Nor-  to  his  Church;  and  so  his  Bride  presented  him  a  Sil- 
sing  its  presence  of  mind ;  and  which  c"  merits,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  has  of  late  years  been  exclusively  devoted  to  mal  Schools  is  loeated  therc.  We  wish  him  a  long  ver  Weilding  present  in  the  sliape  of  a  shot-bag 

i.ses  higher  in  those  moments  when’  its  almost  unanimous  rejection.  Knowing  this  the  worship  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  rogi-  pastorate  in  his  new  home,  and  as  fruitful  a  one  as  ®®"  ®  anniversarv 

n  give  way  to  desjiair.  full  well  by  now  six  or  seven  >ears  experience  ments  fpiartered  there,  riiis  famous  chapel  lie  had  in  his  former  field.  J.  C.  T.  of  the  in.stallation  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Rodenliough  of  the 

st  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  crisis  is  defeat,  tliis  little  coterie  of  Romanists  have  was  devoted  to  a  seeuhar  use,  luit  this  the  Prasltyterian  church  of  Little  Providence,  Mont- 

he  dantrer  snuarelv  in  the  face  No-  been  working  in  the  dark  all  along,  and  it  is  Prince  Consort  regarded  as  an  act  of  vandal-  gornery  county.  Pa.,  was  celebrated  on  .Jan.  29th. 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  crisis  is  cu  ucicai,  mis  miie  cuieiie  oi  rvuniainsis  nave  was  (levotea  to  a  .seeuiar  use,  out  rnis  tne 

to  look  the  danger  squarely  in  the  face.  No-  working  in  the  dark  all  along,  and  it  is  Prince  Consort  regarded  as  an  act  f>f  vandal- 

thing  is  gained  by  belittling  it  or  refusing  to  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  ism,  and  since  his  intervention  it  ha.s  been  used 

see  it.  The  moment  is  critical,  ami  the  flanger  Assembly  are  pledged  in  some  way  to  by  the  Presbyterian  troojis.” 

i<»  verv  errent  Bv  the  foil  TAhnrteiim  the  tbe  support  of  tliis  remarkable  measure.  In 

diffieidtv  nf  m.erJtinna  i«  i.nmenaeiv  h.eret.a-  c^bcr  words,  there  lias  been  a  diligent  effort  to  _  The  London  Christian  World 'says  that  in  the 


iiEfnCfiitetis  mXi 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


Little  Providence. — The  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  in.stailation  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Rodenliough  of  the 
Prasltyterian  church  of  Little  Providence,  Mont¬ 
gomery  county.  Pa.,  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  29th. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Murphy,  D.D.,  W.  B.  Noble,  D.D.,  and  others. 
During  ids  long  pastorate  Mr.  Rodenbough  ha» 
preached  5,043  sermons,  officiated  at  1,1*24  funerals 


difficulty  of  operations  is  immen.sely  Inereas-  '“"Kent  euori  to 

ed.  The  Mahdi,  released  from  the  necessity  forostall  and  circumvent  public  opinion. 

nf  niainfninincr  n  Inrcrfk  nrmv  nrmin4l  thn  jofv  tn  ’ ’  ^  trust,  hOWCMT,  tbut  it  will  IlOt  ci\8>il. 


moral  and  religious  training  of  the  heirs  ex- 


keep  tip  the  sleRe,  le  now  tree  to  move  with  oil  »»  '!">  ‘y-»h'en  the  Ei.glUh  I-rc.,hyte. 

hU  lorces  clown  the  Nile,  and  attnek  General  “'id  tliat  iietltions  are  Koing  tip  to  Al-  ™n  hy""'!  "s  "''Ifst  member,  and  the 


The  London  Christian  World'says  that  in  the  South  Norwalk,  Conn.— Rev.  D.  M.  Seward,  and  8-17  wiiddings,  received  to  church-membership 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  Barbour  of  Bolesworth  I). I).,  formerly  pastor  of  tlie  First  Presbyterian  563  persons,  anil  baptized  467. 

Castle,  Cheshire,  which  occurred  recently  at  ^  ^  ’  *'**^’^  r®*“ov<'(l  to  South  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

tlie  age  of  eighty-seven,  the  English  Presbyte-  ‘  '  NEW  YORK.  Paukf.rshukg. — The  Presbytery  of  West  Vir- 

rian  Synod  loses  its  oldest  member,  and  the  Pbrsbytery  of  New  Yobk.  At  the  last  meet-  met  on  .Jan.  27th  in  the  First  Presbyterian 


believe,  shall  yet  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
piercing  the  mountains  and  casting  up  a  high¬ 
way  for  the  Lord.  “  The  forces  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  unto  Thee.” 


rior  discipline,  as  well  as  of  their  superior 


that  their  con.stituents  are  watching  them,  and 
that  tlie  great  majority  of  them  are  utterly  op- 


Tl7  fnr.7«  o7theaemn^^  arms,  yet  ou  the  dcsori  the  Arabs  are  in  .«nrae  n^joiuy  oi  lem  are  University  Jan.  1st.  The  Board  of  Trustees 

,,  respects  at  an  advantage.  They  know  all  the  1*^'®^  misnamed  bill,  which  would  sim-  gigg^eil  to  the  i>osition  Rev.  W.  W.  Tother- 

trails  of  the  caravans,  and  can  often  turn  P  >  sectarianism  and  confusion  into  who,  desiring  to  retain  his  pastoral  charge 

aside  to  wells  of  water  which  are  concealed  ctr  State  institutions,  where  it  net  er  has  been  jg  ^g  Itoy,  jirefers  to  serve  as  Chancellor  //re 

J  nriffin  ter  manvvnnT-c  XLw  X..av.wll..x.  TV.  knOWIl.  rT>i.„  x....™  1. , 


ignation,  ceased  to  lie  Chancellor  of  Ingham  veto  lx- necessary  to  a  choice  of  sueh  Commission- 
University  Jan.  1st.  The  Board  of  Trustees  «n.i  alienmles.  . 


.  ,  X  ■  I  X  .1  ,  .  iiT  rr,  XI _  New  Yokk  (!ity. — The  Union  Noonday  Meetings 

has  electetl  to  the  jtosition  Ret.  \\  .  M  .  T  >ther-  Sixth  avenue  have  l>een  attendwl  with  success 


a  choice  of  such  commission-  were  presenteii.  together  with  a  protest  from  a  few 
members  of  Calvary  Church.  The  PresJ/ytery, 
The  Union  NoondavMoetimrs  ‘‘‘'®  eonsideration,  unanimously  recognized 

f  ♦Kaa  rvwBr.,r  rBtr.-  ilotailfKi  aFid  upoH  li)  tho  oaperH  8Ub* 

ffiiii  /I’ociilcd  lieniflt"  ndtted.  By  the  tcmis  of  tlio  ufiioii,  the  roll  of  the 


The  Rev.  George  H.  Griffin,  for  many  years  from  the  ordinary  traveller.  They  can  move 
jiastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  where  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  move  a  regu- 
in  Milford,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  Secretary  lar  army.  An  Arab  will  carry  enough  on  a 
for  New  England  of  the  American  Sunday-  camel’s  back  to  feed  himself,  and  the  camel 
school  Union,  to  succeed  the  late  Nelson  too,  for  days;  while  the  English  soldier  must 
Kingsbury.  Tnis  appointment  is  one  that  will  have  his  regular  commissariat.  These  are  im- 
commend  itself  to  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  pediments  to  the  operations  of  the  invading 
Griffin  in  this  city,  where  he  was  born.  He  force. 

was  brought  up  in  the  old  Mercer-street  Then  the  .Arabs  are  no  mean  soldiers.  While 
Church,  under  Dr.  Skinner  and  Dr.  Prentiss,  they  canno^  stand  against  English  troops  where 


DE.ATH  OP  A  fE.VTEXARIAX. 

A  correspondent  in  Montrose,  Penn.,  writes: 
The  Evangelist  of  Dec.  4th  contained  a  no¬ 
tice  of  Luther  Catlin,  a  centenarian,  who  with 


oil,  wlio,  desiring  to  retain  his  pastoral  charge  gin.io  tlie  lieginning  i.f  the  new  jatar,  and  many  per-  I'""  *  "  "  “V’ 

in  Le  Itoy,  jirefer.s  to  serve  as  Chancellor  //ro  sons  have  derived  from  them  a  decided  benefit.  JVg,  g  to  the  roll 'of  the^First 

,««.  The  term  of  the  sehool  year  has  The  el,.q,y„.«M  ,.l  the  Math  W.,.l  h.-l.l  on  Fri.I.y, 

just  commenced  witli  an  undiminished  attend-  ’Jolveil  lluU  tliey  sliould  he  continued  a.s  kcknowl-  jner^swl  by  the  addition  of 

ance  of  students.  oflged  Union  mwaings  till  next  April,  pleilglng  them-  helonfJf »  to  the  Calvary  Church.  The 

- T,.  ,  .  selves  to  rake  charge  in  turn,  each  one  r^pon.sible  7 


Mr.  Catlin  died  on  the  4th  inst.,just  three 


over  3  save  Massachusetts,  which  sends  18.  sixteen  to  the  memhershi{) — six  by  profession  and 


the  Habhath-school  and  prayer-meetings.  Con¬ 
gratulatory  addresses  were  made  by  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  Presbytery  ujk/h  tlie  union  thus  happily 
consummated.  The  pastors  of  these  two  churches 
(Rev.  J.  G.  Hamner,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Powell) 
both  resigned  in  order  to  bring  about  this  good  re- 


one  of  the  best  training-schools  for  a  young  the  latter  have  a  chance  to  form  in  regular  '  months  from  the  day  he  was  escorted  in  tri- j  study  at  Andover  is  very  thor-  ten  by  letter.  Thus  one  of  our  oldest  churches  gult.  by  which  a  strong  church  of  some  .4  rneml 


man,  both  in  sound  theology  and  in  jiersonal  lines,  yet  if  there  be  any  confusion,  so  that  i  umph  to  and  from  the  polls  by  his  fellow  citi 
piety.  Mr.  Griffin  brings  to  the  service  the  ex-  they  can  come  to  a  hand-to-han<l  encounter,  |  zens.  His  funeral  took  iilace  to-day,  Feb.  6th, 

they  are  more  nearly  equal.  Their  long  sjiears  i  Rev.  Mr.  Benton  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 


perience  of  a  successful  pastor,  and  a  reputa 


ough.  _ 

A  late  number  (Jan.  22)  of  “The  Christian” 


continues  to  prospiir  in  the  love  and  blessing  of  b(,r»  ig  established,  able  comfortably  to  support 
Dod.  their  pastor,  and  at  the  same  time  make  their 

IsLiP,  L.  I. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Prosby-  proper  contributions  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
tery  of  Nas-sau,  held  at  Islip,  L.  I.,  Jan.  9th,  the  through  the  missionary  agencies  of  the  General 
pastoral  relation  existing  between  the  Islip  Church  Assembly.  Such  a  union  of  churches  would  be 


^  _  _  _  _  ___  _  Islip,  L.  I. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Prosby- 

tToi;'fore.m«7.:otwi;;iirChJ^^^^^^^^  mo,*7omrd.ble  weapoUth.n'toyoDe^^^  omdatlns  in  the  absence  of  bls'own  tatetor  A  I  of  London  llUs  It*  "  PfU*  "  department  .lib  L'feupSifSh’  AShV”"  8uK"“uSororc"u«h«'wonTd'’’':i 

personal  traits  will  ensure  him  a  kind  recep-  and  as  they  fight  with  a  fury  which  shows  that  large  assembly  of  relatives,  friends,  and  neigh-  two  thoroughly  orthoilox  and  American  di.s-  gg^  ^^jjg  ^  ^  j^jlgg  dissolved,  he  having  wise  In  many  other  places,  both  as  a  matter  of  ef- 
tion  as  he  mingles  with  the  i>eople.  He  will  they  have  no  fear  of  death,  they  are  a  terrible  bors  assembled  to  testify  their  respect  for  one  courses— the  first  by  the  late  Chas.  G.  Finney,  accepted  a  call  to  the  Woodslde  Church  of  Troy,  ficloncy  and  as  a  matter  of  economy  of  men  and 

enter  upon  his  duties  on  March  Ist.  foe.  vrho  had  lived  on  earth  more  than  five  score  and  the  second  by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Plumer. '  N.  Y.  It  was  a  time  of  heartfelt  regret  both  on  means. 


I  . 


I 

I 


THE  NEW -YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1885. 


DELAWARE.  MA.RY  E.  SANDERS— TRAKSPLANTED. 

Odessa.  — Nineteen  persons  were  received  on  Dear  Evangelist:  To  her  father,  Prof.  William 

Sanders  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  to  the  be- 

(Bev.  H.  A.  McLean  pastor) — fifteen  on  profession  ,  j,  ,  ^  ^  ^  j.  , 

and  five  bv  certificate.  reaved  mother,  and  sister,  and  brothers  not  only. 


(Rev.  H.  A.  McLean  pastor) — fifteen  on  profession 
and  five  by  certificate. 


but  to  a  large  circle  of  other  kindred  and  friends. 


ii  ■  j  ,1.  sudden  death  of  Mary  Ei-mina  Sanders  is  a 

CiNciNNiTi  Pkesbttebt  recently  dismissed  the 

Rev.  S.  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  to  the  Presbytery  of  fearful  shock.  Excelled  by  few,  whether  in  the 
Louisville,  and  received  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Hills,  D.D.,  gifts  of  nature,  or  in  the  strength  and  grace  won 
from  that  of  San  Francisco,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Gilson  through  faithful  study,  and  the  best  facilities  for 

Athens.  Mr.  Richards  has  taken  charge  of  the  who  knew  her.  Lovely  in  person,  cultivated  in  man- 
churches  of  Bethel  and  Goshen.  Several  of  the  ners,  vigorous  and  disciplined  in  intellect,  refined 
churches  of  the  Presbytery  are,  or  have  been,  hold-  jn  taste,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  beauty,  whether 
ing  extra  meetings — Mt.  Auburn,  Lockland,  Cin-  ■  ^  ,  i.  , 

cinnati  Fourth,  Md  others.  ***  o'"  generous,  unsel- 

fish,  unceasing  in  industry,  unsparing  of  herself  if 
-  -  ‘  ,  only  she  could  in  any  way  help,  cheer,  relieve,  or 

rir.  ble,so.her,,„„de..,  d.^nMed,  .„d  ,u,.o.  »er- 

munion  on  Feb.  Ist.  gy  enthusiasm,  intense  in  thought,  in  feeling, 

INDIANA  loving  helpfulness,  and  an  earnest  Christian— it 

Iin>iAKAPOLi8.-There  were  thirty  addittons  to  ^^range  that  she  was  the  light  of  the  home, 

the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  tRev.  J.  R.  Mitchell  and  esteemed  a  rare  and  precious  jewel  in  society, 
pastor),  as  a  result  of  a  work  of  grace  which  began  and  in  the  Church  of  God. 


during  the  Week  of  Prayer.  There  were  also  five 
conversions  in  the  Tabernacle  Church,  and  over 
sixty  In  Dr.  Edson’s  church,  since  Jan.  1. 

MINNESOTA. 


From  far  and  near,  from  those  who  knew  her  in 
girlhood,  in  maidenhood,  and  in  her  opening  wo¬ 
manhood,  both  from  her  European  and  from  her 
American  acquaintances,  there  have  come  the  most 


Minneapolis. — At  the  recent  communions  in  the  touching  proofs  of  admiring  love  for  the  departed, 

Presbyterian  churches,  very  encouraging  acces-  ,  tondprest  avmnathv  for  the  stricken  house 

sions  were  made.  Westminster  Church  (Dr.  Sam-  tenderest  sympathy  lor  the  Stricken  housc- 

ple  pastor)  received  forty-three,  sixteen  of  the  hold — before  the  home  of  exceptional  brightnofis 
number  on  confession  of  their  faith.  “Andrew”  and  joy,  now  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  a  grief  for 

®‘‘7ker’s)  r^eived  twentv-two,  of  ^^ich  earth  has  no  balm.  These  bereaved  ones 
whom  eight  were  by  confession.  Park-avenue  ,  ,  ....  , 

Church  (Dr.  8.  M.  Campbell’s)  received  seventeen,  heaven  alone  can  sustain.  Among  thousands  of 
of  whom  fourteen  were  by  confession.  Franklin-  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  to  whom  the  fami- 
avenue  Church  (Rev.  D.  E.  Wells  pastor)  received  jy  gxe  known,  and  to  whom  this  letter  will  bring 

of  whom  ten  were  by  confession.  Highland  Park  comfort  that  He  will  not  leave  them  comfortless. 
Church  (Rev.  N.  H.  Bell  pastor)  received  thirteen.  To  all  who  knew  this  bright,  pure,  joyous  soul,  if 
of  whom  ten  were  by  confession.  Shiloh  Church  earth  be  henceforth  poorer,  heaven  will  seem  rich- 
(Rev.  E.  B.  Caldwell  pastor)  received  fourteen,  of  Isar 

whom  ten  were  on  confession.  Hope  Church  (Rev.  ®  *  — 

T.  B.  Greenlee  pastor)  received  thirteen,  of  whom 

ten  were  mothere.  In  the  Fifth  Church  (Rev.  R.  ,  '*'«®  whitney. 

Macquesten  pastor)  there  is  a  marked  revival  of  Mr.  Otis  Whitney  died  in  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y., 


religion,  already  resulting  in  twenty-five  hope^ul  jan.  26,  1885,  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age.  He  be- 
coDversions.  Bethlehem  Church  (Rev.  J,  JAnman  »  *  ^  a  .1  1  i_i  a  .a  1  ja 

pastor)  received  fourteen,  e^htof  whom  ^m“on  ^  remarkable  for  its  longevity, 

profession  of  their  faith,  'rtig  church  dedicated  of  his  brothers  having  reached  ages  ranging 
their  new  edifice  (in  part  reconstructed  from  mate-  from  90  to  96. 

rial  from  the  old  Westminster  structure)  on  Satur-  Mr.  Whitney  was  bom  in  Conway,  Mass.,  Oct. 

>»■  .1,  c.  ,«e,  he  cm,  «th  hi. 

is  remarkable,  for  they  have  each  erected  a  house  father  (one  of  the  first  pioneers)  to  this  vicinity, 
of  worship.  If  they  can  receive  aid  for  two  or  In  1828  a  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  here, 
three  years  longer,  most  of  them  will  become  self-  ^o  which  Rev.  Stephen  Porter  of  blessed  memory 

sustaining.  Those  most  eligibly  located  will  reach  _ _  ,  , _  „  _  >qi  „  _ _ 

*lf-support  veiy  soon.  TLre  are  three  or  four  to  labor  as  its  pastor.  In  1830-  31  a  remark- 

mission  enterprises  of  our  Church,  mainly  among  ably  deep  and  widespread  revival  of  religion  was 
the  poor,  and  with  very  large  Sunday-schools,  enjoyed  at  this  place,  among  whose  fruits  were  Mr. 
Th^e  will  probably  need  outeide  aid  for  a  consid-  Q^g  Whitney  and  his  wife.  He  united  with  the 
erable  period.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  in  re-  ,  ,  ^  ^ i  . 

spect  to  spiritual  things  in  this  city  is  unusually  church  Jan.  24th,  1831  just  fifty-four  years  before 
cheering.  More  than  $10,000  have  been  raised  for  his  death.  He  was  elected  an  elder  in  September 
these  new  enterprises  in  Minneapolis  during  the  of  the  same  year,  and  continuetl  in  that  honorable 
last  y^r.  Wealthy  people  in  the  East  desiring  responsible  office  to  serve  his  Master  most 

special  objects  of  benevolence,  will  confer  a  favor  ^  , 

which  will  be  most  gratefully  appreciated  if  they  worthily,  having  been  reelected  only  a  few  weeks 
will  signify  their  wish  to  the  Hon.  Ell  Torrence,  since.  He  was  a  most  valued  counsellor  to  his 
President  of  the  Minneapolis  Home  Missionary  Paator  and  the  Session-  wise,  prudent,  thoughtful, 

careful  expend!-  charitable. 


ture  of  any  means  thus  Intrusted.  _ .  . 

Eight  of  Mr.  Whitney  s  family  of  twelve  chil- 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  dren  survive.  Yet  so  revereii  and  beloved  was  he 

San  Francisco. — Dr.  J.  G.  Monfort  writes  to  his  by  all  the  community,  that  they  seem  to  have  lost 

*’''’?hVchief  statistics  of  Dr.  Scott’s  life  are:  Born  ^  ««  afflictions  with  Chris- 

in  Bradford  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  Jlst,  1813;  gradu-  resignation.  His  serenity  and  peacefulness  of 
ated  at  Columbia  College,  Tennessee,  1833 ;  one  spirit,  manifest  to  all,  was  the  peace  of  victory 
year  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  pa.stor  at  ^.qj, — an  earnest  of  the  “  Sabbath  rest  ”  which  re- 
Tuscaloosa,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  San  Fran-  1  t  I  tr  i  ju- 

cisco.  Ho  Was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  maineth  to  the  people  of  God.  He  retained  his 
“The  Christ  of  the  Apostles’ Creed,”  “The  Voice  mental  faculties  and  judgment  unto  the  end.  It 
of  the  Church  Against  Arianism,”  “Strauss  and  was  a  great  pleasure  to  converse  with  him,  and  his 
^nan,  “The  (^ntunons  of  the  Gospel,  “The  presence  in  the  sanctuary, even  to’the  last  months. 
Wedge  of  Gold,  “Achan  in  El  Dorado,  “Trade :  ,  .  . 

andLetters— Their  Journeyings  Around  the  World,  ”  i  benediction  to  the  church. 

“  The  Giant  Judge ;  or  Samson,  the  Hebrew  Hercu-  A  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  ended 
lee,”  “  The  Bible  and  Politics;  or  An  Humble  Plea  a  life  that  we  hoped  might  be  rounded  out  to  a  full 
for  an  Equal,  Perf^t’  Al^lute  Religious  Freeiiom,  hundred  years ;  but  his  prayers,  his  example,  and 

and  Against  all  Sectarianism  in  our  Public  Schools,  . •’  ,  .  .  . 

“ Esther,  the  Hebrew-Persian Queen,’’ “The  Penta-  kis  influence  remain  as  a  priceless  legacy.  Who 


tench — An  Answer  to  Bishop  Colenso.” 


Dr.  Robert  Patterson  was  tom  in  Letterkenny,  rich  in  faith  and  love  and  meekness,  gentleness, 


Ireland,  in  1822 ;  educated  chiefly  at  Londonderry ; 
Ucensed  in  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  1851 ; 


LUTHER.\N. 

A  Bequest. — The  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Steiner  of  the 


forty  have  professed  conversion. 


Its  theme  is  “  How  to  Develop  and  Direct  Lay 
Work  in  our  Churches.” 


•erx:.  A..„  t  tees,  his  vears  of  usefulness  in  the  Sundav-school. 

..  auj  hl»  ria.lli.oas  at  all  tlii.e.  to  tako  his  lull  shara 

o  “boSrSluS  TiTLuS,  delJrlto  ■l-l'artn.eot  ot  Cl.uroh  aork.  ro„„.n,l,..ri„u 


nr‘Tn  ThTtf  1. Tv  R^^oIvihI.  Thatthesc  resolutions  be  cntcretl  u 

within  tto  last  eigto  or  ten  jiai^.  This  bo<lj  Session  records,  published  in  the  two  citv  d 
TOiitributto  toward  be»evole,u-e,  me  ud.ng  the  Crd-  ^  ^hf.  New  York  Evangelist,  and  1 

lege  at  Pet^  dunng  the  pa.st  four  yearo  in  ^  ,  ,  .loceaW-ti. 

round  numbers  $W,()(W,  liesides  building  more  than  ^  ,  .iennings  .ir:.  Mo-ierat-.r  ..r  sea«i„n. 

a  score  of  new  churches,  some  of  which  are  large  s.  l.  gillctt,  clerk  of  seeeion. 

and  stately  slrucUire.s.  This  Conference  alone  ,  _wm.  beach.  Chairman  Hoard  of  Trustees, 

supports  a  thriving  College  at  St.  Peter,  an  Grplian’s  Elmira,  X.  Y.,  .Jan.  :io,  isus. 

Home  at  Vasa,  and  two  3'ear8  ago  liegan  a  hospital  *  i  ■  ' 

at  St.  Paul,  besides  doing  its  sliare  in  the  sujiport  __ 

of  the  Theological  School  at  Rock  Island.  ” 


can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  life,  so  long,  so 


goodness,  and  truth  'i  It  has  seemed  wonderful  to 


ordained  in  1862.  Pastor  in  Cincinnati  (Covenan-  1  know  one  whose  life  has  thus  extended  back  to  a 
ter  church),  1854-7 ;  Chicago  Reforrnetl  Church,  period  before  Washington  bt'caine  the  first  Presi- 

’  V,.  ’  dent  of  our  nation,  or  ere  the  Constitution  of  the 

1866-73;  First  Church,  San  Francisco,  18(4-i8;  tt  i  t.*  *  *  i  u  »  u 

Central  Church,  CincinnaU,  1878-80 ;  and  Brooklvn  United  Stotes  was  framed  ;  before  the  French  Rev- 
Alameda,  1880-84.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Fables  olution,  or  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  or  the  three 

of  Infidelity,”  “The  American  Sabbath,”  “The  French  Republics,  or  the  two  Enipin«  of  Napo- 

American,  and  Oiristian,  icon.  But  it  is  more  wonderful  to  think  of  the 
“Christianity  the  Onl\’  Republican  Religion,  ,.  ... 

“Egypt’s  Place  in  History,”  “ Christ's  Testimony  life  unending  and  glorious  upon  which  he  has  now 
to  the  Scriptures.”  He  wrote  also  many  reviews  entered, 
and  newspaper  articles,  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 

rope.  DEATH  OF  ORRIN  ROBINSON. 

CANADA  PRESBYTERIAN.  -pijo  funeral  of  the  late  Orrin  Robinson  of  Elmi' 

WiNNiP^.  St.  Atorews  Presbj'terian  Church,  y  Y.,  was  attended  at  the  First  Pre.sbj-terian 
of  which  Rev.  C.  B.  Pilblado  is  pastor,  has  a  roll  !  ^.  .  ,  v.  .  ,  .  .vu 

of  415  names.  BapUsms  during  the  year,  108;  Church  there  on  the  afternoon  of  Fel-.  1st.  The 

contributions,  $9532.  Rev.  Dr.  Cowles  offered  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Isaac 


ns,  $9532.  Rev.  Dr.  Cowles  offered  praj-er,  and  the  Rev.  Isaac 

ONTi^iD.— Knox  Church,  Toronto  (Rev.  D.  M.  Jennings,  the  pastor,  discoursed  briefly  from  the 
GordoS^promised  their  pastor  $4000.  Mr.  Gor-  text  “Be  j'e  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
don  hJT  twice  askto  the  congregation  to  reduce  thee  a  crown  of  life”;  his  pertinent  tluuiie  being 
tbe  salary  $1000,  and  the  reciuest  has  been  twice  ^  \  . 

refused.  Whether  the  difference  will  flnallj’  be  set-  ^ke  value  of  such  worthj'  men  as  the  deceased  to 
tied  without  unpleasantness,  is  not  a  matter  of  society.  He  was  always  occupiinl  in  one  way  or 


speculation  as  yet.  another,  without  rweiving  or  expecting  paj’,  for 

New  Brunswick. — During  ten  jrears  the  congre-  the  good  of  feliow-men.  The  toarers  were  S.  L. 
ption  of  St  John’s  Presbyterian  Chur.-h,  Monc-  M.  S.  Converse,  and  A.  S.  Turner,  from  the 

ton,  has  contributed  $34,000  for  strictly  religious  /  „  .  .  ,,  ,  .... 

purposes.  Only  one  Presbj'terian  congregation  in  I  Church  Session  ;  and  William  Beach,  S.  S.  Hamlin, 
New  Brunswick  exceeded  this  (saj's  the  Halifax  '  and  George  H.  Owen,  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Witness),  namely,  that  of  St.  David  s,  in  St.  John,  j  'pfj,,  other  members  of  the  Session  and  Trustees 
LUTHER.\N.  I  occupieil  seats  in  the  church  with  the  toarers. 


Colby — On  Wedmsday,  Feb.  4th,  1885,  of  pneumonia, 
John  L.  Colby,  M.D.,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Colby  was  born  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  May  16th, 
1820;  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1846,  and  set¬ 
tled  first  in  New  England.  In  the  Fall  of  1852  he  came 
to  this  city,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Har¬ 
lem.  Harlem  was  then  a  country  village,  and  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  railroad  and  a  stagecoach  from  the 
Bridge  were  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the 
great  city.  Here  Dr.  Colby  built  up  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tice,  and  lived  to  see  the  village  become  first  a  beauti¬ 
ful  suburb  of  New  York,  and  at  last  almost  the  centre 
geographically  ot  the  rapidly  growing  Metropolis.  For 
many  years  in  addition  to  his  private  practice  he  was 
the  physician  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall’s  Is¬ 
land.  During  the  last  few  years  he  had  tried  to  retire  ] 
entirely  from  active  practice;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
strong  attachments,  and  could  not  leave  the  city  where 
he  had  lived  and  worked  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
many  of  his  old  families  refused  to  give  him  up.  So 
his  blessed  work  of  healing  was  continued,  even  after  . 
he  himself  was  prostrated  by  sickness.  He  was  not 
called  to  suffer  long.  He  died  of  pneumonia  after  a 
week’s  illness.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  with 
the  experienced  eye  of  the  physician,  he  realized  fuliy 
his  own  condition.  After  all  thought  that  the  tongue 
would  refuse  to  speak  again,  he  suddenly  said  “  There 
shall  be  no  death  there,”  and  then  peacefully  fell 
asleep.  The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Friday 
evening  at  the  Harlem  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  he  and  his  family  were  members.  The  Rev.  J. 

&  Ramsay  (his  pastor)  and  the  Rev.  S.  H,  Virgin  of  tbe 
Harlem  Congregational  Church,  officiated;  and  both 
could  speak  of  his  useful  life  and  earnest  work  from  an 
intimate  personal  friendship  with  him  in  his  own  fam¬ 
ily.  He  was  laid  to  rest  on  Saturday  morning  in  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery. 

Bakes— At  her  home  near  Orleans,  Ontario  county, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  29th,  1885,  Mrs.  Belinda  Baker,  aged  81 
years.  The  deceased  was  the  widow  ot  Mr.  Miles 
Baker,  one  of  the  early  citizens  of  this  region.  She  was 
a  devoted  mother,  bringing  up  a  large  family.  She  was 
an  earnest  Christian,  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Seneca  Castle.  Her  infirmities  and  sufferings 
for  the  later  years  of  life  were  borne  with  cheerfulness, 
while  her  sympathetic  and  kindly  nature  made  her  feel 
for  the  sorrows  of  all,  and  aid  in  relieving  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  needy. 

Flither— At  her  residence  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  Jan. 
29th,  1885,  Mrs.  Eliza  [Kennedy]  Flitneb,  in  the  83d 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  daughter  ot  the  late  Hon, 
John  Kennedy,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ot  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  of  whom  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  his  associate  on 
tbe  bench  for  sixteen  years,  said  at  bis  death  (August, 
1847) :  “A  cooler  head  and  a  warmer  heart  never  met 
together  in  the  same  person ;  and  it  is  barely  just  to  say 
that  he  has  not  left  behind  a  more  learned  lawyer  or  a 
more  upright  man.”  Her  mother  also  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  honorable  families  of  Carlisle.  She  was 
bom  in  Union  Town,  Pa.,  but  became  a  permanent  res¬ 
ident  of  Carlisle  in  1830,  and  united  early  in  the  next 
year,  with  many  others,  with  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  that  town,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  George  Duf- 
field,  D.D.  In  1834  she  became  the  wife  of  George  W. 
Flitner,  a  much  esteemed  merchant  of  the  same  place, 
who  died  in  April,  1859.  During  the  fifty  years  she  re¬ 
sided  here  she  was  distinguished  for  her  social  urban¬ 
ity,  her  liberal  beneficence,  her  conscientiousness  in 
every  relation,  and  her  readiness  for  every  good  work. 
Her  attachment  to  The  Evangelist,  for  which  she 
was  a  subscriber  ever  since  its  union  with  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Presbyterian,”  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  her 
thorough  perusal  of  it  and  her  sympathy  with  its  spirit 
made  her  familiar  not  only  with  her  own  denomination, 
but  with  all  branches  of  the  general  Church.  Each 
successive  pastor  of  her  church  found  in  her  a  warm 
friend  and  confidant.  One  of  her  sons  is  a  useful  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky;  another 
is  an  esteemed  merchant  in  Pottstown,  I’a. ;  and  a 
daughter  has  been  a  teacher  in  Metzger  Institute,  a 
high  school  for  young  ladies  in  Carlisle,  from  its  found¬ 
ation.  She  will  be  much  missed  in  the  community  and 
religious  circle  ot  which  she  has  so  long  been  the  orna¬ 
ment.  c.  p.  w. 

Notfets* 

THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  va»t  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  ot 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Homo  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  Idc  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Tile  PresbyleritoM  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled 
Ministers  and  tlie  lA'idows  and  Orpivans  of  De¬ 
ceased  Ministers.— Olllce,  13:11  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.  Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
ministers  disabled  by  ago  or  disease,  and  for  the  families 
of  deceased  ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked 
tor  the  Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  the  Ministers’  House 
at  Perth  Amboy.  Rev.  WILLIAM  C.  CATTELL,  D.D., 
C(>rrespondiDg  Secretary. 


ibner’s  Sons 


HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 

Mining  Camps. 

A  Study  in  American  Frontier  Government.  By  ' 
Charles  Howard  Shinn.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  $2. 

The  Influence  of  every  other  pioneer  of  civilization  has 
already  been  studied  and  analyzed,  while  that  of  the  miner 
and  bis  self-made  laws  and  precedents — one  of  the  most 
Important  factors  In  determining  tbe  character  of  the  far 
Western  State — has  been  but  little  regarded.  Mr.  Shinn’s 
story  of  the  mining  camps  and  his  account  ot  the  primitive 
law  of  California  Includes  many  stirring  episodes,  besides 
being  ot  the  highest  Importance  to  students  of  Institutional 
history. 


Ecclesiology. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Se.ssion  and  Board  of 


New  York  Ministerium,  bequeathed  his  library  to  Trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  fol- 
the  Philadelphia  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  lowing  Minute  was  adopted  ; 

A  Pbophect.— A  German  exchange  prophesies  Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  the  Great  Head  of  the 
that  several  German  pastors  of  the  New  York  and  Chureh  to  remove  by  ileath  our  beloved  brother 
New  Jersey  Synod  will  join  the  Augsburg  Synto  as  and  eider,  Orrin  Robinson,  the  oldt>st  memlier  of 
soon  as  the  latter  establishes  itself  in  New  York,  the  Session,  being  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and 

Revival  Meetings. — The  Lutheran  Observer  fortj’-four  vears  an  honor»‘d  and  exemplary  mem- 
under  the  caption  “  Notes  on  the  Hudson,”  saj's  :  tor  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  last  thirtj’-Hve  years 
Rev.  M.  W.  Empie  of  Churchtown  has  been  holding  a  faithful  and  efficient  ruling  elder;  therefore" 
a  series  of  religious  meetings  which  have  greatly  Resolved,  That  while  we  can  but  mourn  his  loss 

quickened  and  revived  the  Church.  Some  old  pro-  from  the  Church  and  its  eouneils,  we  rejoice  in  the 
fessors  have  manifested  a  new  interest,  and  about  example  of  such  a  well-tilled  life,  with  all  its  be-  J 


nign  influence;  and  onlj’ hope  that  trusting  in  the 


Lay  Work  in  the  Churches.— The  Rice  Lecture  Saviour  he  has  so  faithfully  followed,  we  too 

delivered  before  the  students  of  the  Theological  ky  God  s  grace  and  a  like  fidelity,  go,  as  did 

Seminary  at  Gettysburg  in  April  last  by  Rev.  M.  brotlier,  like  a  “  shock  of  com  fully  ripe  for 
W.  Hamma,  D.D. ,  of  Baltimore  has  been  pui)lished.  the  harvest.” 


Resolvinl,  That  we  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
his  long  and  abundant  labors  in  the  Boar<i  of  Trus- 


Christian  eharitv-. 

ResolvtHl,  That  these  resolutions  he  entere<l  upon 
the  Session  records,  published  in  tlie  two  city  daily 
jmpers  and  The  New  York  Evangelist,  and  that 
a  eopj'  be  sent  to  tlie  family  of  the  deceased. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN.  t  Minnesohi  Junction, 

IS.,  Jan.  20th,  IHSo,  Mary  Jane,  beloved  wife  ot  Oren 
Durant. — Rev.  J.  W.  Hoyte  b«>gan  a  senes  of  (Jreenfleld.  aged  46  years. 


meetings  at  Durant,  Miss.,  Jan.  ’20th.  The  church 
was  much  revived,  and  there  were  twenty-four 


Henika— -At  Beaver  Dam,  Wis..  Jan.  2.')th.  1S.H5,  after 


was  mucH  am  come  ^  ..sinful  amllingering  disease,  SARAH  Ellis,  toloveJ 

open  I’onfessions.  There  was  so  much  inteiest  w’ife  ot  Maurice  E.  Henika,  aged  29  vears. 
manifested  by  the  iH*ople,  that  tlie  mei'ting  was 

continued  after  Mr.  Hoyte  left.  He  goes  to  WnixE-At  Portland.  Ind..  Dec.  3oth,  1884.  of  heart 
Natchez,  and  to  the  Canal-street  church  in  New  .  di.sease,  Emma  Parker,  wife  of  liev.  C.  T.  White,  in 


Orleans,  later  in  this  month. 


her  3t>th  year.  She  was  torn  at  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio,  ,  — 


Davidson  College. — The  Prt*sbyteriaiis  of  Da-  j  and  first  united  with  the  church  at  Xel.«on,  N.  H.,  where 


vidson  College,  N.  C.,  have  just  complet***!  the  her  uncle,  llev.  Jairus  Ordway,  was  pastor.  She  Liught 
erei’tion  of  a  new  church  (Hlifice  at  a  cost  of  JGIOO.  jn  Kew  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Sht; 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a  seating  eaijueity  con-  married  to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  White  August  ’25th,  1880. 

siderably  atove  the  average  of  countrv  churches.  .r  •  .  n-  ,,  u  »  i,  ,  i 

J  -r.  .  intelligence,  her  rare  excellence  of  chara.-ter,  and 

Jonesboro. — The  Rev.  N.  Bai'hman,  evangelist  her  efficiency  as  a  pastor’s  wife,  gained  the  love  of  all 


of  the  Synod  of  Tenmsisee,  ha.s  been  holding  a  tnew  her, 

series  of  meetings  at  Jonestoro.  A  eorresiHindent 

of  the  Christian  Olaserver  says  :  They  were  remark-  Bobbins  It 


Robbins  In  .Angelica,  N.  Y.,  on  S^ibhath  morning, 


ably  quiet,  but  solemn  and  interesting  meetings ;  Jioi*  25th.  1885.  Catharine  C.,  wife  of  F.  Roipbins 
lasting  <lay  and  night,  through  tod  weather  and  and  daughter  of  the  late  Z.  Whittlesey  of  Durham, 
good,  for  about  three  wwiks.  Many  lukewarm  pro-  k.  Y.,  aged  52  years.  Can  this  to  Death,  when  a  most 
fessors  renewed  their  activity,  and  promis*"!!  great-  loving  wife  and  mother  can  so  calmly  rel«ise  her  grasp 
er  fidelity  In  the  dto-harge  of  Christian  duty.  Tliere  j 

were  alK>ut  ninety  pr4>u*t^ioiis  (if  relijflou,  and  quito  !  _  „ v-  •  a*  •  •  *  i  r  .  i  n# 

a  number  of  them  were  busiiiess-men.  who  for  i  “  entrance  into  life  eU-rnal.  Mrs. 

years  hail  withstood  all  the  sweet  influences  of  re-  \  Robbins  has  been  a  faithful  worker  in  the  Presbyterian 
ligious  truth,  and  the  prayers  ot  pious  mothers,  i  Church  for  over  thirty  years,  ami  now  ufu>r  a  protract- 
Some  old  men  of  the  town  said  tliat  they  never  i  ed  sickness,  has  ceased  from  her  earthly  labors.  The 


knew  a  meeting  of  such  geueral  and  solemn  inter-  closing  week  of  her  life  seemed  almost  “  heaven  let 
at  any  previous  time.  down  to  earth.”  “  When  you  see  I  am  going,  gather 

■;  ^  METHODIST.  calmly  around  my  bed  and  repeat  the  twenty-third 

flE  ADDITIONS.-Trinity  Methodist  Church,  ^  ““y  **  ‘heg-ates  open ; 

laven.  Conn.,  received  l.'>3  additions  on  Feb.  i  ke  you  will  get  a  glimpse.”  And  thus  triumphant- 
»n  probation  Since  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck  i  ly  magnifying  the  riches  of  God’s  grace,  she  fell  asleep. 

Large  in  Abrulast,  300  have  been  received. '  com. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  Earth.  By  Edward  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Lane  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary.  1  vol.,  8vo.  $1.75. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture  respecting  the  Church  Is  one 
that  has  claims  to  the  consideration  of  all  Christians. 
Discussion  of  this  department  of  Christian  doctrine  has 
been  heretofore  almost  entirely  confined  to  extended  trea¬ 
tises  on  systematic  theology,  and  this  book  Is  the  first 
attempt  to  present  it  in  separate  form,  and  in  a  clear, 
interesting  style,  freed  from  technical  and  scholastic  ter¬ 
minology. 

The  Complete  Works  of 

Hon.  George  P.  Marsh. 

A  New  Edition,  with  the  author’s  latest  revisions 
and  additions. 

THE  EARTH  as  MODIFIED  by  HUMAN  ACTION. 

A  last  revision  of  "  Man  and  Nature.”  (From  New 
Plates.) 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged.  (From  New  Plates.) 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  OROIYTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  and  the  Early  Literature  which  it  em¬ 
bodies. 

3  vols.,  8vo.  Price,  $3.50  each,  or  $10.60  per  set. 

Mr.  Marsh  left  In  manuscript  at  his  death  a  large  body  of 
notes  for  tbe  revision  and  improvement  of  bis  books,  and 
these  were  so  important  and  extensive  that  in  the  case  ot 
two  ot  the  volumes  it  necessitated  a  complete  remaking  of 
the  plates. 

7’/iese  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  &;  745  Broad’W’ay,  •  •  •  lTe'77  York. 

THE  ST^£I^T)^%TD. 

«.#PIRITUAIa* 

O  N  G 

^iffl^UNDAV* 


CHOOIs. 


SILKS. 


POWDER 

Absotately  Pwa. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  pnrlty,  strength, 
and  wholeeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  tbe  multitude 
I  ot  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
.  only  i»  COM.  BDXAL  BAKING  POWDER  Oo.,  106  Wall  St,  N.  Y. 

I  THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

1  Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Habbuth- 
;  schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
;  religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
[  the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  mi.ssions; 

,  for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  toO.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas- 
,  urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

DRS.  NTROXGS'  REMPIUIAL  INSTITUTE, 

S.\B.\TOG.t  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. — For  Nervoue,  Female, 
I  Chest.  Malarial,  and  other  Diseases.  Use  Turkish,  Rus- 
•  Sian,  Rr.man,  and  other  baths;  ElectrlcUy,  Swedish  Move- 
I  ment-s,  etc.  Send  for  circular. 


Minutes  and  Proceeciiiiirs 

OF  THE 

Third  (leneT-fil  (Vmneil, 
l^elfast.  1SS4 

Ktlifrif  Ly  the  Rev.  tteorze  D.  mathews,  li.ll. 

svo.  Price,  $3  net. 

A  limited  number  of  this  valuable  volume  can  be  furnished 
by  the 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Addresa  orders  to 

JOH.N  A.  BLACK,  BiiHiness  Sup’t, 

1334  (  hestnat  Nt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  ot  refinement,  intelligence,  and 
strong  o.mmon  sense,  to  engage  In  Christian  mission 
work.  Must  understand  and  S{>eak  German,  and  be  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  her  work.  Addrees  “  Galilee.” 


THE  HASTINGS. 

Or,  Finding  the  Shining  Path. 

By  HELEN  B.  WILEIAM.S, 

I'imo.  Price,  $1.4.1. 

PFJilLS  OF  THE  PLAY-HOUSE .  ir.mo  Tract.  4  pages. 

THE  TWO  SHIPS . .  IHmo  Tract.  I’l  pages. 

THE  healing  spring .  ISmo  Tract.  24  pages. 

BRAKES  AND  STEAM  .  IHmo  Tract.  36  pages. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  LORD’S  DAY.  IHmo  Tract.  4  images. 

REtXXJNITION  IN  HEAVEN  .  IHmo  Tract.  24  pages. 

THE  enquirer  HELPED .  32mo  Tract.  16  pages. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YE.VR  . 32mo  Tract.  16  pages. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  CHURCH 

MEMBERSHIP .  32n)0  Tract.  36  pages. 

16mo  Tracts  are  sold  at  tbe  rate  of  ten  pages  for  one  cent 
net.  Tbe  IHmo  and  32mo  Tracts  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pages 
for  one  cent  net. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup't, 

1334  Okestnut  St.,  PhiladelpU*,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  A  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL 


LIFE 


OF  HABTFOBD,  CONN. 


This  remarkably  siireessful  book,  by  the 
author  of ''Songs  forthe  Sanetuary,"  "Spir¬ 
itual  Songs,"  etc.,  ran  now  he  had  bound  in 
red  traterproof  boards  at  :iO  rents  in  quan¬ 
tities.  The  hymn  edition,  bound  in  full 
eioth,  udth  re<l  edges,  rosts  only  HO  cents. 

Send  quantity  prire  for  sample.  The  Cent¬ 
ury  Co,,  33  East  t7th  Street,  Kew-York. 

A  Pelt- Want  Supplied. 

MAP  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  TRAVELS. 

Size,  80x118  inches. 

Embracing  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Armenia  Minor, 
Upper  Euphrates  Valley,  Palestine,  Northern  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  the  Wilderness. 

Printed  in  colors,  on  cloth,  in  large  type.  Suitable  for 
Sunday-school,  lecture,  and  library  rooms.  Can  bo  rolled 
into  a  small  {lackago,  and  carried  by  hand  or  in  satchel. 

rvice,  $10. 

Address 

PHILLIF^S  &  HUNT, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 

L.EOGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

496,832  New  and  Old  Kooks  almost  tiliven  .Away. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SI  Cham  hers  Street, 

aCi4-Tblrd  Door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.'&a 


NET  ASSETS,  January  1. 1884 . $51,215,581  32 

HEAVED  IN  1884  ; 

For  Premiums . $4,707,437  42 

For  Interest  and  Rents .  2,777,229  67 

Profit  and  Less . .  17,347  91  7,502,014  90 

$63,717,590  22 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT  GENERAL 
Lifb  Insniance  Company 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Receipts  for  the  year  1884,  -  .  -  .  $241,701  66 

Disbursements,  -  185,824  04 

Assets,  January  1st,  1885,  -----  1,489,381  49 
Liabilities  by  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  Standard  of  Reserve,  -  -  1,156,345  34 
Surplus  to  Policy-holders  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  Standard 
of  Reserve,  -  --  --  --  --  333,036  15 

Surplus  by  the  New  York  Standard,  -  415,056  15 

T.  W.  RUSSELL,  President. 

F.  V.  HUDSON.  Secretary. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SirTT-YHIRD  SEMI-AlOrUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  conditien  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JANUARY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ...  -  $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  Premium  Fund,  -  -  2,847,5«o  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  405,708  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,720  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  ■  $7,805,090  55 


DISBURSED  IN  1884. 

To  Policy-Holdeks  : 

For  claims  by  death 
and  matured  en¬ 
dowments . $3,.542,‘2'23  18 

Surplus  returned  to 
policy  holders....  1,153,C08  28 
Lapsed  and  Surren¬ 
dered  Policies .  816,476  17 

Total  to  Policy-Holderb . $5,612,306  63 


Commissions  to  Agents,  Salaries, 
Medical  Examiners’  fees,  Print¬ 
ing,  Advertising,  Legal,  Real 
Estate,  and  all  other  Exi.enses. 
TAXES . 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks . .  ........... 

Bonds  and  Moiisages,  being  first 

Hen  on  Real  Elstate . 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value). ; 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) . 

State  Si  City  Bonds  (market  value).. 
Loans  on  Stocks.payable  on  demand. 
Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1HH5.... 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands 

of  Agents .  . 

Real  Estate . 


$a.’tl,73G  41 

1,005,400  OO 
!i,845,635  OO 

1,699,400  OO 
;t9!4,000,00 
!454,050  OO 
105,6814  45 

356,0014  7W 
035,183  07 


Xotal  . $7,395,090  55. 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WA8KBURN,  Secretary.. 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BBOADWIY,  HEW  YORK. 


KS.MS.SO  KMKM  s,UMMK^M  —SK  653  269  05 

TAXM'r..”.T...T...."”.r.7.7.”.7.7.  334.'27o  06  !  statement,  January  1st,  1885, 

-  $6,499,846  73  Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  RlBkH).,. $1,998,999  39 

- ■—]  n  «  (Inland  Risks)...  95,394  49 

BALANCE  Net  AS8ET8,  Dcc.  31,  1884 . $52,217,750  49  Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims...  449,586  OO 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,900,000  OO 

-  j  Net  Surplus .  1,539,991  89 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Rea)  Estate,  first  lien . $27,096,682  82 

Lr>aus  ui)on  Stocks  and  Bonds .  283,000  00 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  In  force .  2,0'24,72:)  .57 

Cost  of  Iteal  Estate  owned  by  the  Comi)nny _  11,75.5,7H3  .58 

Cost  of  United  States  Registered  Bonds .  99,126  00 

Cost  of  State  and  City  Bonds .  2,‘239.6H4  5H 

Cost  of  other  Bonds .  7,216,558  70 

Cost  of  Bank  Stock .  122,761  00 

Cost  of  Itallroad  Stock .  26,000  00 

Cash  in  Bank . . .  760,110  64 

Balance  due  from  Agents .  3,320  60 

$52,217,750  49 


$4,938,501  99 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000.00. 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9a  Vice-President. 


Interest  due  and  accrued . $1,021,6.52  71 

Rents  accrued .  18,777  03 

Market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds 

over  cost . 119,945  95 

Not  premiums  in  course  of  col¬ 
lection.  None. 

Not  deferred  Quarterly  and  semi¬ 
annual  iiremiums .  51,906  73 


.lAMES  M’CREERY  &  CO., 
owing  to  the  general  depression  that 
has  existed  in  the  Silk  business  in 
Europe  durini;  this  Winter,  have  been 
enableti  to  purchase  several  large  lots 
of  FINE  CACIIEMERE  FINISHED 
BLACK  SILKS,  SATINS,  MERVEIL- 
LEUSE,  RHADAMES,  satin  SURAHS, 
etc.,  which  they  are  now  offering  in 
both  their  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 
DEPARTMENTS  at  remarkably  low 
PRICES. 

.lAMES  M’CREERY  &  CO., 
Broadxvay  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


51,906  73 

- $1,212,282  42 


Groks  assets,  Dec.  31, 1884. 


.  $53,430,032  91 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN.  WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT, 

S.  B.  <3HITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BKADISH  JOHNSON. 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILUAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  COBLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B,  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO. 


Amount  required  to  reinsure  all 
outstanding  (Hdicles,  net,  as¬ 
suming  4  per  cent.  Interest . $48,418,419  00 

Additional  reserve  by  Company’s 
Standard,  3  per  cent,  on  [loll- 
cles  Issued  sluce  April  1,  1882..  73,834  00 

All  other  liabilities .  815,965  34 


SCRPLl’S  by  Company's  Standard.  . .  $4,121,824  57 

ScilPl.L'S  by  Conn.  Standard,  4  per  cent .  4,195,658  57 

Surplus  by  N.  Y.  Standard,  4J  per  cent.,  over  7,:t00,0<X)  00 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  "Bills  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travbi.leks’ 
Credi'ts,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
$49,308,208  34  4;^ro^ld.  Make  Telegraphic  Tkans- 
$4,121,824  57  Qp  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 

4,195,658  57  -  _  ^  -r, 

7,:too,ooooo  Make  Coixections  in  all  Foreign 
CoUN'TRIES. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  TRACTS 

BY  THE 

Prestyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

SIAM  AND  LAOS. 

As  seen  by  our  American  Missionaries,  who  having  lived 
in  close  contact  with  the  people  In  their  homes,  schfsds, 
markets,  and  8<K.-ial  life,  have  hail  unusual  oiqiortunltlee 
for  studying  the  natives  at  work,  at  play,  and  at  worshljf. 
12rao.  Fully  Illustrated.  Trice,  $1.8.3, 

IN  GENEVA,  ENGLAND,  and  FRANCE. 

Reformation  Series.  Vol.  2. 

16mo.  Fully  Illustrateil.  Price,  $1.1.3. 

aTfull  surrender 

The  story  of  Kennedy  Raymond. 

16mo. _ lUuHlraieil. _ Price,  $1.1.3. 

GRANDMOTHER  MORRIS’S  BUNDLE. 

Stories  of  the  reformation  In  Denmark,  Scotland  ami  Spain. 
Reformation  Series.  Vol.  3. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.1.3. 

FOLLOWING  CHRIST. 

A  Manual  for  Church  Memtors. 

By  R*!V.  j.  B.  .STRATTOS,  D.D. 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts 

In  1884  ...  . .  8.7  per  cent. 

Policies  in  force  December  31,  1884,  62,934,  in¬ 
suring . . $152,230,685  00 


JAC'OR  L.  GREE.NE,  President. 
JOHN  M,  TAYLOR,  Vice- President. 

WILLIA.M  G.  AKKOT,  Secretary. 

O.  If.  WELLS,  Actuary. 


MILLER  &  SMITH, 

General  Agents  for  New  York  City,  Long  Island,  and 
New  Jersey. 

1  Wall  Street,  Cor.  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


10  PER  GENT.  NET  TO  INVESTORS. 

I  negotiate  loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  Dakota  farms 
worth  flve  times  the  amountof  loan.  First  class  references. 
Ct.rresfiondence  solicited. 

F.  B.  WALKER,  Ipswich,  Dakota. 


FIIiST  MOIiTa^VaiilS. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minm^polis  and  New  York. 
Absolutely  Sale  investments  In  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  Real  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Mlnne- 
ai>olls,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
In  New  York.  Best  city  references  given.  A  limited  amount 
of  H  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  hand.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  address 

BLKCTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  O.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  55  Liberty  Street, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


PEINTIHG  G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

2.  4  2»  ».  iM  SI.,  Sew  V«rk, 
DESIGNING  Henrietta  St.,  bnJon, 

posse.ss  unequalled  facilities  for  exe¬ 
cuting  ordei’.s  for  General  Printing, 

ENGRAVING  Fine  Book  M.mufiicturing,  and  Arti.stie 

Engraving  of  every  de8cri(,tion. 


Hot’ Springs  Physicians  ase 
In  their  own  cases  and  pre¬ 
scribe  for  others 

BUFFALO 

LITHIA 


WATER, 


_ SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

TULASE  USIVEKSITV, 

ITe*^  Orleans,  La. 

WM.  PRESTON  JOHN.STON,  President, 

Academical,  Law,  and  Medical  Departments;  full  oftrps 
of  Profeesors;  Classical,  Scientific,  Philosophical,  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Cours(«;  Mtoern  Languages  a  B|ieclalty ;  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  with  board  In  gtssl  families, 
sjrfiaklng  ctjrrectly.  Manual  training.  Climate  mild. 
Terms  moderate.  Address  Skcrltaby  of  Faculty, 

Tulane  Hall,  New  Orleans. 

PRACTICAL.  INSTRUCTION  FOR  W’OME.N  IN 

MIXHA.MCAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWl.N’O.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

70  fc  72  West  '23d  street,  New  York. 

PKEPARATORY  SCHOOL 

TOR  LZHZaS  TTinVZESZTT, 

Bcthlekcm,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prei^red  for  Lehigh  University,  one  ot 
tbe  moat  excellent  technical  and  claMlcal  Institutions  ot 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 


In  Oout,  Rheumatic  Oont, 
Xeplirlllc  Colic,  etc. 

Dr.  AI/tERNON  S.  GARNETT, 

Sargrm  iKrtirnl)  U.  .S’.  .Vary,  Krtident  I’kyiieian, 
i/ot  .Sgringt,  Ark. 

“My  exj.erlence  In  the  use  of  Buffalo  Llthla  Water  Is 
llmlb-d  to  the  treatment  of  Gnut,  Rheumatiim,  and  that 
I  hybrid  disease  ■  Hknimatic  Gout '  (so  called),  which  Is  In  <?on- 
I  tra<llstlnctloii  tf>  the  Rk'-umaloid  Arlkritit  ot  Garrod. 

"  I  have  hail  excelimt  rrtulh  from  this  Water  In  these  affec- 
j  tions,  tiolk  in  my  own  p'rton,  and  m  tke  trratinmt  of  palimU  for 
wkom  /  kave. pracribtd  if.  Of  course  the  remeillal  agent  is  its 
I  contained  AlkalUt  and  their  tolrrnt  prois-rties. 

“  Henee,  It  Is  a  propkytacUc  at  well  at  a  remedy  in  .Vepkritie 
,  Colic,  and  forming  Calculi,  wkm  due  to  a  redundancy  of  Litkic 
Acid.’’ 

I  Dr.  T.  B.  BUCHANNAN, 

Retidail  I’kytician,  Hot  Springt,  Ark. 

'  "Send  me  live  cases  Buffalo  Llthla  Water,  Spring  No.  2. 

I  have  minle  use  of  this  Water  for  Gout  in  my  own  perton.  and 
I  prescribed  it  for  patients  similarly  suffering  wUk  tke  mott 
:  liccidr.d  hcn/Jldal  retullt.  I  take  pleasure  in  adviting  Gouty 
\  patientt  to  tkete  Springt.  ’  ’ 

Water  in  (»ses  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles. 

$5  [.er  case  at  the  Springs, 
j  Springs  pamphlet  mailed  to  any  address. 

I  WATER  FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  DRUGGISTS. 

,  ACKER.  MERRALL  dt  CONDIT,  Oaneral  Agaats, 

I  130  1  132  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  THOMAS  F.  600DE,  Proprietor, 

i  BUFFALO  LITHIA  flPRlNOM,  VIRGINIA. 
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PATUCBTCK— A  PARAPHRASE. 

[From  “  The  Imitation  of  Christ,”  by  Thomas  a  Kempls.] 
What  dost  thou  say,  My  son  ?  Do  not  complain. 
Think  of  My  other  suffering  saints.  I  fain 
Would  have  thee  to  consider  My  own  pain 
And  passion.  Thou  hast  not  resisted  yet 
In  dreadful  agony  of  bloody  sweat. 

It  is  but  little  thou  dost  have  to  bear. 

With  those  who  suffered  much  thyself  compare, 
Who  by  such  strong  temptations  were  a.ssailed 
That  wrong  against  them  almost  had  prevailed. 
Who  were  afflicted  sorely,  and  whom  I 
In  many  ways  did  exercise  and  try. 

Thou  oughtest,  therefore,  oft  to  call  to  mind 
The  heavj'  sufferings  which  the  many  find. 

That  so  thou  mayest  the  more  with  patience  bear 
Thy  troubles  small,  thy  cross  with  meekness  wear. 
And  if  they  seem  to  thee  not  small  nor  light. 
Beware  lest  thine  impatience  dim  thy  sight. 

And  be  the  cause  thereof.  If  they  be  small 
Or  great,  strive  patiently  to  bear  them  all. 

E.  L. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  EXTENSION  IN 
BROOKLYN. 

By  Bev,  Newell  Woolsey  Wells. 

For  many  years  Brookljm  has  taken  what 
might  be  called  a  just  pride  in  the  title  that 
has  been  conferred  uix)n  her  by  those  without, 
“The  City  of  Churches.”  But  at  length  the 
confession  has  to  be  made  with  a  keen  sense 
of  humiliation,  that  all  right  to  the  title  is 
lost.  Statistics  prove  that  Brooklyn  is  a  city 
of  comparatively  few  churches.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  all  the  church  buildings,  chaiiels,  and 
Sabbath-school  rooms,  home  and  mission,  are 
not  able  to  accommodate,  so  far  as  their  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  is  concerned,  more  than  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  iKjpulation.  That  this  is  the  case, 
cannot  be  attributed  either  to  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  or  to  absence  of  en¬ 
couragement  on  the  part  of  the  field.  It  is  the 
result,  we  believe,  of  certain  causes  to  which 
we  desire  esiiecially  to  call  attention. 

That  which  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Church 
In  Brooklyn,  is  also  true  in  regard  to  the 
Church  in  all  our  larger  cities.  Some  of  these, 
notably  Minneai>olis  and  St.  Paul,  have  awak¬ 
ed  to  their  resiwnsibility,  and  are  rapidly  tak¬ 
ing  measures  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil.  It  is 
time  that  our  churches  should  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  our  cities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  important  as  centres  of  a  growing  relig¬ 
ious,  moral,  and  social  infiuence.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  from  the  census  of  1880,  will  make 
this  clearer  than  any  words  of  our  own  could 
possibly  do.  It  shows  the  marvellous  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  our  urban  population 
since  the  census  of  1790.  To  one  who  stops  to 
consider  what  is  involved  in  the  figures,  the : 
exhibit  must  certainly  be  startling : 


1790 

3.3 

1800 

.  3.9 

1810  . 

4.9 

1820 

4.9 

1830 

6.7 

1840  . 

8.5 

1850  . 

.  12.5 

1860 

.  IG.l 

1870 

.  20.9 

1880  . 

.  22.5 

In  other  words,  in  1790  one-thirtieth  of  our 
population  resided  in  cities  of  8000  inhabitants 
or  over ;  in  1800  one-twenty-fifth ;  in  1810  one- 
twentieth  ;  in  1820  also  one-twentieth ;  in  1830 
one-fifteenth ;  in  1840  one-twelfth ;  in  1850  one- 
eighth  ;  in  1860  one-sixth ;  in  1870  one-fifth ;  in 
1880  one-fourth.  Out  of  a  total  iwpulation  of 
60,155,783,  there  were  in  our  cities  according  to 
the  last  census  11,318,547,  of  which  number 
fully  one-sixth  were  to  be  found  in  the  two 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  question  of  the  evangelization  of  these 
cities  has  therefore  become  one  of  momentous 
importance.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  forces  of  evil  or  those  of  good,  shall  come 
off  triumphant,  and  that  is  a  question  of  life 
end  death.  And  in  calling  attention  to  the 
failure  of  the  Church  to  come  up  to  its  true 
measure  of  activity,  which  when  reached  al¬ 
ways  means  success,  we  do  so,  not  as  mere 
alarmists  who  cry  “Wolf!  ”  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  our  owm  voices,  but  as  servants  of  the 
Christ  who  gives  to  the  Church  its  name  and 
its  opportunities,  and  who  does  not  renew  to 
those  who  are  unfaithful,  the  opi>ortunlties 
which  they  have  failed  to  improve. 

Our  purpose  in  the  present  paper  is  to  direct 
attention  to  what  we  believe  to  be  some  of  the 
obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  the  branch  of 
the  Church  to  which  we  belong,  obstacles  up¬ 
on  the  removal  of  which  depends,  more  or  less, 
the  success  of  its  evangelical  efforts,  and  also 
to  suggest  such  remedies  as  seem  to  us  imi>er- 
atively  necessary. 

The  greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  that  which  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  Christian  effort  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  places:  incomplete  consetrration. 
Standing  as  we  do  self-condemned  in  its  pres¬ 
ence,  we  have  no  apology  to  make  for  it.  The 
Church  of  the  living  Qod  which  He  has  pur¬ 
chased  with  His  own  precious  blood,  has  not 
yet  entered  into  a  true  appreciation  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  purchase.  We  gladly  express 
our  belief,  that  never  since  apostolic  times  has 
there  been  so  general  a  diffusion  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  as  there  is  in  our  own  day.  Nev¬ 
er  yet  did  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  approach 
so  near  to  a  realization  of  His  commission  to 
it,  as  it  is  doing  to-day  with  its  vast  and  mighty 
evangelizing  agencies.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
sure  that  in  characterizing  its  consecration  as 
“Incomplete,”  we  are  using  rather  a  liberal 
than  an  illiberal  term.  Our  eyes  must  still 
look  upward  rather  than  forward  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  missionary  enterprise — “Ourselves  your 
servants  for  Jesus’  sake.”  It  is  very  imi>or- 
tant  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  truth,  that  as  the 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  of  a  Saviour,  a  body  whose 
mission  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Head,  “  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.”  The  end 
of  salvation  is  service.  That  there  are  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  Church  who  realize  this,  is  not 
enough.  The  realization  needs  to  be  general. 

The  only  remedy  of  “incomplete  consecra¬ 
tion  ”  is  complete  consecration.  And  the  se¬ 
cret  of  complete  consecration  is  never  to  be 
found  elsewhere  than  at  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
There  and  there  only  can  men  drink  in  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  is  the  energy  of 
all  true  Christian  service. 

Closely  allied  to  this  obstacle  is  another :  an 
incomplke  estimation  of  the  value  of  indit'idual 
human  souls.  This  also  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places. 
But  it  has  a  special  significance  in  the  case  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  tendency  of  familiarity  with  vast 
crowds,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  is  to  drive  out  of  our  minds  the 
thought  of  the  value  of  the  one ;  to  make  us 
forget  that  the  great  population  of  these  cities 
is  made  up  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  has  a 
worth,  in  comparison  with  which  the  world 
with  its  untold  material  treasure  sinks  into  in¬ 
significance.  The  tendency  of  a  portion  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  that  no  small  portion, 
is  to  exaggerate  the  claims  of  the  brother  at  a 
distance,  and  minimize  those  of  the  brother  at 
our  side. 

The  remedy  of  this  evil  will  have  to  be  sought 
in  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  declared  and  illustrated  the  truth 
that  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Father  that  one 
even  of  the  little  ones,  whether  little  In  physi¬ 
cal,  Intellectual,  or  moral  development,  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
And  yet  another  obstacle  Is  to  be  found  In 


the  ignorance  of  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and 
therefore  in  indifference  in  seeking  out  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  needed  remedy.  There  are,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  many  who,  were  they  aware  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case,  would  give  it  the  thought 
that  its  importance  seems  to  demand.  It  is  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  such  that  we  venture  to 
offer  the  practical  suggestions  that  follow. 

In  the  selection  of  a  church  home,  one  ques¬ 
tion  is  apt  to  be  given  the  preference  over  ev¬ 
ery  other.  Stated  baldly  it  is  this :  Where  can 
we  get  most  ?  If  it  is  an  earnest  seeker  after 
God  who  puts  the  question  to  himself,  it  will 
take  this  form :  Where  can  I  get  most  spiritual 
good  ?  If  it  is  an  individual  of  what  we  might 
call  a  highly  aesthetic  temperament  who  asks 
the  question,  it  will  take  the  form :  Where  can 
I  have  my  cravings  for  the  beautiful  satisfied 
in  a  manner  harmonious  with  a  devotional 
spirit  ?  If  it  is  an  individual  to  whom  the  in¬ 
tellectual  is  of  greatest  moment,  the  question 
takes  the  form :  Where  can  I  receive  in  largest 
measure  and  in  clearest  statement,  the  truth 
for  which  my  mind  craves  in  perpetual  hunger 
and  thirst  ?  If  it  be  one  to  whom  society,  as  it 
is  called,  is  of  greatest  moment,  his  choice  will 
be  governed  by  his  gratification  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  controlling  idea  in  the  selection  of 
a  church  home,  is  apt  to  be  this  of  getting.  Let 
a  Christian  man  enter  a  community,  and  take 
up  his  residence  half-way  between  two  church¬ 
es  of  the  denomination  representing  his  relig¬ 
ious  convictions,  the  one  strong  and  flourish¬ 
ing,  the  other  weak  and  struggling,  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  will 
choose  to  ally  himself  with  the  former.  In 
other  words,  the  idea  that  giving  as  well  as 
getting  ought  to  have  something  to  do  with  his 
choice,  does  not  once  enter  his  mind.  That 
the  very  fact  of  the  weakness  of  a  church  is  an 
argument  why  he  should  bring  to  it  all  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  his  faith  and  love,  and  all  the  activity 
of  which  he  is  capable,  this,  were  it  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  he  would  treat  with  ridicule.  Is 
he  called  upon  to  sacrifice  himself,  his  culture, 
his  social  standing,  his  wealth,  in  this  way  ? 
It  may  be  not.  And  yet  of  one  thing  we  are 
moderately  certain,  that  the  moral  effect  of 
the  personal  presence  of  some  of  our  men  and 
women  of  high  standing  in  society,  of  conse¬ 
crated  persons  and  means,  in  some  of  the  low¬ 
lier  churches  of  our  cities  would  be  vastly 
greater  than  is  that  of  their  donations,  how¬ 
ever  munificent.  It  is  the  gift  of  self,  the  gift 
of  heart  and  brains  and  hands,  more  than  of 
dollars  and  cents,  that  is  needed  in  extending 
the  influences  of  Christ’s  Gospel  through  our 
great  cities.  There  are  many  complex  social 
problems  that  will  be  solved,  or  brought  near¬ 
er  a  solution,  when  hearts  shall  have  been  put 
in  the  place  of  purses.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Church  life,  when 
the  controlling  principle  in  the  selection  of  a 
church  home  must  be,  not  intellectual  instruc¬ 
tion,  not  eesthetic  gratification,  not  mere  ac¬ 
quisition,  even  though  it  be  of  spiritual  treas¬ 
ure,  but  the  doing  of  good.  Where  a  Christian 
can  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  others,  there  is 
his  place. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  we  put  the 
question  to  some  of  our  brethren  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  whether  there  is  not  danger  of  our  forget¬ 
ting  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  the  Chief 
Shepherd  in  our  relation  as  under-shepherds 
to  our  respective  churches  ?  Is  it  not  one  of 
the  dangers  of  us  w’ho  are  city  pastors  that  we 
shall  set  before  us,  as  our  ideal,  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  our  own  cords  and  strengthening  of  our 
own  stakes?  As  a  little  coin  may  shut  out 
from  view  the  sun,  if  it  be  held  close  enough  to 
the  eye,  so  may  not  “  my  church  ”  be  shutting 
out  from  my  field  of  vision  the  interests  and 
demands  of  Christ’s  Church  ?  The  question  is 
one  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

What  should  be  the  limits  of  an  individual 
church  organization  ?  That  there  should  be 
limits  somewhere,  no  one  will  deny.  For  it  is 
just  as  true  of  a  church  as  it  is  of  an  individual, 
that  it  may  become  obese,  unwieldy ;  may  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  healthy  development. 
Is  it  possible  to  define  such  limits  ?  We  can¬ 
not  say  with  certainty.  When  we  recall  the 
varying  capabilities  of  individuals  to  whom 
the  duty  of  caring  for  souls  is  entrusted,  and 
remember  that  to  some  belongs  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  directive  ability  which  can  keep 
others  at  work  and  oversee  them  as  they  work, 
while  ministering  to  them  individually,  we  re¬ 
alize  the  difficulty  of  a  right  answer  to  this 
question.  We  remember  to  have  heard  Dr. 
Pentecost  say  in  a  recent  informal  address— 
though  he  is  himself  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  pastors  of  our  great  city,  and  minis¬ 
ters  to  one  of  our  largest  congregations— that 
five  hundred  members  were  enough  for  any 
one  i)astor  to  watch  over  faithfully  and  well. 
And  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  his  .words 
will  be  verified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

According  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  General  Assembly,  fully  one-fourth 
of  the  aggregate  membership  of  Brooklyn 
Presbytery  is  to  be  found  in  two  of  our  church¬ 
es.  Nearly  five  thousand  names  are  recorded 
upon  their  rolls.  Now,  not  to  dwell  ui)on  the 
recognized  fact  that  two  men,  however  extra¬ 
ordinary  their  ijowers,  cannot  faithfully  fulfil 
all  pastoral  obligations  to  “so  great  a  multi¬ 
tude,”  the  truth  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  this : 
that  these  five  thousand  communicants,  now 
under  the  care  of  two  pastors  and  working  from 
but  two  centres,  would  without  any  question 
accomplish  far  larger  results  if  distributed  in 
ten  different  churches  and  under  the  pastoral 
8ui)ervision  of  ten  devoted  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  when 
we  speak  of  this  distribution  of  membership 
we  do  not  mean  the  organization  of  mission 
chapels,  into  which  shall  be  crowded  what  are 
called  the  poorer  classes,  who  shall  receive 
their  ecclesiastical  support  through  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  home  church.  Not  at  all.  Ta¬ 
ken  as  a  whole,  the  history  of  what  is  known 
as  the  mission  chaiwl  system  has  been  humil¬ 
iating  and  discouraging.  Its  tendency  has 
been  to  foster  a  spirit  of  dei>endence,  to  devel- 
ope  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  parasitism  of  a  most 
degrading  character.  Nature  and  nature’s  di¬ 
vine  King  have  branded  jmrasitism  with  in¬ 
famy  from  the  very  beginning.  No!  when  we 
speak  of  this  distribution  of  membership  we 
most  certainly  do  not  mean  the  establishment 
of  mission  chapels.  What  we  do  mean  is  colo¬ 
nization.  Our  proposition  is  not  that  the  weak¬ 
er  element  of  any  over-grown  church,  but  its 
stronger  element,  men  and  women  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  men  and  women  of  consecration  in 
character  and  iwssesslon,  shall  consent  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
others;  shall  consent  to  identify  themselves 
with  such  enterprises  as  look  to  the  evangeliz¬ 
ation  of  sections  of  the  city  not  so  highly  fa¬ 
vored  as  others ;  shall  consent  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  and  their  means  to  the  upbuilding  not 
merely  of  church  edifices,  but  of  churches,  in 
those  portions  of  the  city  that  are  most  in  need 
of  Gospel  instruction  and  least  able  to  secure 
it. 

But  is  this  plan  practicable  ?  It  most  assur¬ 
edly  is.  Its  practicability  has  been  proved, 
and  that  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Brooklyn.  We  have  in  mind  a  Brooklj-n 
Church  once  under  the  care  of  the  Presbj'tery 
of  New  York,  then  under  that  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Nassau,  and  now  under  that  of  the  Pres- 
bjtery  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  located  in  what  is 


to-day  one  of  the  down-town  wards  of  the  city. 
Thirty  years  ago,  while  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  but  “a  feeble 
folk,”  it  recognized  the  need  of  a  district  to 
the  east  of  itself  in  the  fifteenth  ward,  and  sent 
eighteen  of  its  members  thither,  who  were  or¬ 
ganized  by  Presbytery  into  the  Ainslie-street 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  reported  to  the 
last  Assembly  520  members,  and  a  Sabbath- 
school  numbering  750  members.  The  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  mother  Church  toward  paying 
for  the  ground  and  chapel  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise,  were  $3000,  as  much  more  being  obtain¬ 
ed  from  outside  sources.  In  seven  years  the 
colony  was  self-supporting. 

Eight  years  after  this  first  colonization,  and 
at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  our  land  and 
of  the  Church  also,  a  second  colony  was  sent 
out  by  it  to  the  twenty-first  ward.  It  gave  sev¬ 
enteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  coriwrate  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  organized  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Nassau  into  the  Throojvavenue  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church.  This  Church  reported  to  the  last 
Assembly  a  membership  of  759,  and  a  Sabbath- 
school  whose  scholars  numbered  2485,  inclusive 
of  its  mission  school. 

Two  years  later,  recognizing  the  imperative 
need  of  the  nineteenth  ward,  the  mother 
Church  contributed  from  its  adult  member¬ 
ship  twenty-seven  persons,  representing  no 
small  proportion  of  the  working  power  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  its  wealth,  who  together 
with  sixteen  others  representing  two  churches 
in  the  neighborhood,  were  organized  by  Pres¬ 
bytery  into  the  Boss-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  reported  to  the  last  Assembly 
a  me  mbership  of  484,  and  a  Sabbath-school  of 
609  scholars. 

Here  then  was  one  Church,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  strongest  in  the  city,  sending  out 
its  colonies  into  three  different  sections  of  the 
city,  representing  as  many  different  wards.  In 
each  instance  the  membership  of  the  colony  to¬ 
day  outnumbers  that  of  the  mother  Church— 
although  it  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  giv¬ 
ing.  The  combined  membership  of  the  four 
churches  is  2190,  while  in  their  Sabbath-schools 
are  to  be  found  4794  scholars.  And  what  is  of 
equal  interest,  is  the  fact  that  at  least  one  of 
the  daughter  Churches  seems  to  have  inherit¬ 
ed  the  spirit  of  the  mother,  and  has  already 
purchased  a  site  and  erected  a  building  in  still 
another  section  of  the  city,  where  before  long 
there  will  be  dedicated  without  any  doubt  a 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  third  generation. 

Now  is  it  a  matter  of  question  that  the  action 
of  the  South  Third-street  Church  in  thus  mul¬ 
tiplying  its  colonies,  at  great  self-sacrifice,  was 
far  wiser  than  any  other  course  it  might  have 
adopted  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  results 
of  work  carried  on  from  four  different  centres 
have  been  far  greater  than  they  would  have 
been  had  the  2190  members  been  “  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place”  ?  Or  can  it  be  question¬ 
ed  that  the  moral  influence  of  those  who  went 
out  from  the  mother-church,  simply  because 
impelled  so  to  do  by  their  conviction  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  neglected  districts,  was  immeasura¬ 
bly  greater  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
they  spared  themselves  and  given  alone  of  their 
means  ? 

Here,  we  believe,  is  the  main  solution  of  the 
question  as  to  church  extension.  What  is  de¬ 
manded  is  consecration  and  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  pastors  and  people.  But  all  endur¬ 
ing  work  is  wrought  at  the  expense  of  self- 
gratification.  Everything  that  possesses  worth 
is  the  outcome  of  self-renunciation  on  the  part 
of  some  one.  That  is  the  great  lesson  of  the 
Saviour’s  life.  What  we  have  need  to  remem¬ 
ber  first  of  all  is  that  we  are  bought  with  a 
price,  and  are  not  our  own,  but  belong  to  the 
Purchaser.  Then  that  the  price  paid  for  us  is 
the  price  paid  also  for  others ;  that  neither  a 
world  nor  a  universe  of  worlds  can  out-value 
one  human  soul.  Then  that  life  is  short  at 
longest,  and  sacrifices  are  small  at  greatest, 
and  beyond  sacrifices  is  the  crown  of  life  and 
of  glory.  In  the  remembrance  of  these  things 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  substitute  giving  for  get¬ 
ting.  And  a  new  meaning  will  be  found  by  us 
in  the  words  of  Christ  “  I  have  chosen  you  and 
ordained  you  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain.” 

We  have  confined  ourselves  in  this  paper  to 
the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  church  extension, 
having  in  mind  not  so  much  the  question  as  to 
the  erection  of  church  edifices  as  that  of  the 
preparatory  work  of  securing  what  shall  make 
such  edifices  necessary.  Church  buildings  will 
not  draw  to  themselves  churches,  but  church¬ 
es  will  find  a  way  of  securing  for  themselves 
church  buildings.  The  best  way  of  furnishing 
needy  districts  in  our  cities  with  such  build¬ 
ings,  is  a  subject  te  be  treated  by  itself.  Vari¬ 
ous  the  plans  proposed,  and  various  the  plans 
tried.  Some  have  proved  failures;  others  have 
been  attended  with  eminent  success.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject,  however,  must  be  post¬ 
poned,  as  our  article  has  already  reached,  per¬ 
haps  exceeded,  the  limits  which  prudence  would 
suggest. 


“STOP,  MARY!  HERE  IS  JESUS.” 

To  our  State-street  meetings,  which  are  union 
meetings  of  the  two  Methodist  and  the  Baptist 
churches  (leaving  the  conservative  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  and  Congregationalists  out,  as  if  it  would 
contaminate  their  dignity  to  join  in  the  revival 
services  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  who  in  his 
quiet,  plain  way  has  conducted  the  meeting 
now  three  weeks,  and  is  to  go  on  three  weeks 
of  dally  meetings  longer),  Mary  came  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  a  very  anxious  state.  She  was  one 
of  the  Congregationalists,  living  out  of  town, 
who,  with  large  numbers  of  the  two  churches 
left  out  in  the  cold,  came  in  and  made  them¬ 
selves  at  home  in  the  meetings,  as  invited  to 
do.  But  she  found  no  peace,  and  a  few  of  us 
noticed  how  inexpressibly  sad  she  seemed, 
while  sixty  young  people  in  the  children’s 
meetings  rose  as  having  found  the  Lord. 
Three  such  meetings  had  been  held  when  lit¬ 
tle  toddler  Kate  left  her  seat,  and  walked  up 
to  Mary,  and  said  so  loud  that  I,  who  sat  twenty 
feet  away,  heard  her,  “Stop,  Mary!  here  is 
Jesus.”  And  without  another  word  little 
three-and-a-half  year  old  Kate  walked  back 
to  her  seat  in  the  crowd  of  three  hundred 
children  of  all  our  churches,  including  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational  church¬ 
es,  many  of  them. 

I  sat  so  I  could  not  half  see  Mary’s  face, 
and  no  sooner  had  she  heard  “Stop,  Mary! 
here  is  Jesus,”  than  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
looked  a  moment  confused,  when  she  gradual¬ 
ly  changed  to  a  quiet  face.  Then  her  eye  be¬ 
gan  to  sparkle  so  bright,  and  soon  a  half  smile 
was  on  her  face.  It  was  a  study  to  see  her,  so 
radiantly  sweet  and  happy.  The  leader  of  the 
meeting  saw  her  after  this  change,  and  said, 
l>olnting  to  her,  whom  he  did  not  know  by 
name,  “You  say  a  word  now.”  She  rose  and 
said  “  I  don’t  know  as  I  am  a  Christian,  but  I 
do  know  that  I  love  Jesus,  and  that  He  is 
here.” 

Something  in  her  voice  was  so  gentle,  so  sat¬ 
isfied,  yet  so  truthful,  that  a  few  Methodists 
said  “Amen.”  “That  is  so.”  “Yes,  Jesus  is 
here.”  And  I  saw  a  Presbyterian  look  so  very 
much  pleased,  and  a  Congregationalist’s  face 
beamed.  All  she  did  was  she  stopped.  She 
asked  “  Is  Jesus  here  ?”  and  found  Him.  So 
little  child  reader  “Stop,  Jesus  is  here!  ”  and 
you  will  find  Him,  as  Mary  did.  Stop,  believe ! 

S.  J.  S. 
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ROSA  BENTLEY  S  VALENTINE. 

By  Sasan  Teall  Perry. 

Miss  Emerson,  the  teacher  of  the  fourth 
grade  in  the  Brighton  School,  had  given  her 
scholars  permission  to  send  valentines  to  each 
other.  A  box  had  been  placed  on  the  desk  and 
the  valentines  were  to  be  dropped  into  it  dur-  ( 
ing  recess.  When  that  hour  arrived  a  large  j 
number  of  girls  and  boys  came  forward  and 
put  the  sealed  envelopes  into  the  box,  and  in  a 
few  moments  it  was  full  to  running  over.  Just 
before  the  bell  rang  for  school  to  close,  Miss 
Emerson  took  out  the  valentines  one  by  one  and 
read  the  addresses,  while  each  scholar  who 
heard  his  or  her  name  read  came  up  to  the 
desk  and  received  the  token  of  remembrance. 
The  last  name  which  Miss  Emerson  called 
quite  started  the  school  children,  and  they 
looked  back  toward  the  last  seat  of  the  third 
row  and  saw  a  little  girl  timidly  come  down 
the  aisle  toward  the  teacher’s  outstretched 
hand.  This  was  Rosa  Bentley.  None  of  the 
scholars  were  more  surprised  at  hearing  her 
name  read  off  than  she  was  herself.  Some¬ 
how  Rosa  was  one  of  those  girls  who  seemed 
to  be  left  out  when  favors  were  distributed. 
She  was  quite  poorly  dressed,  and  one  whom 
her  companions  did  not  consider ‘pretty  look¬ 
ing.’  Rosa,  however,  immediately  arose  in  the 
estimation  of  the  scholars,  and  even  the  teach¬ 
er  looked  much  pleased  when  the  large  white 
envelope  bearing  her  name  was  handed  her. 
Evidently  somebody  thought  her  worthy  of 
such  a  notable  favor.  But  who  could  that 
somebody  be  ?  The  girls  looked  over  toward 
the  boys’  side  of  the  room,  but  the  boys  were 
all  standing  up  in  front  of  their  desks  prepara¬ 
tory  to  leaving  the  room,  and  not  a  face  be¬ 
trayed  any  sign  of  having  the  slightest  interest 
in  Rosa  Bentley’s  valentine. 

The  girls  all  crowded  around  Rosa  when 
they  got  out  into  the  street:  they  were  very 
anxious  to  see  that  valentine,  but  the  little  girl 
held  it  tightly  in  her  hand.  She  was  a  very 
sensitive  child,  and  shrank  from  ridicule ;  she 
was  so  afraid  that  that  valentine  was  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  her  poor  little  self.  She  was  almost 
ready  to  cry  when  she  heard  Martha  Pollard, 
the  most  popular  girl  in  school,  say  ‘What 
boy  on  earth  could  have  sent  her  a  valentine  ?  ’ 

It  was  not  until  she  had  reached  her  own 
home,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  hall  bed-room 
where  she  slept,  that  she  could  summon  cour¬ 
age  to  open  that  mysterious  envelope.  But 
when  she  had  torn  off  the  end  of  the  wrapping 
and  peei)ed  inside,  she  saw  that  it  was  a  true 
valentine,  and  then  she  pulled  it  out  and  look¬ 
ed  at  it.  It  was  so  pretty.  All  lace  on  the 
edges  of  the  paper,  and  such  a  sweet  picture  of 
a  little  girl  with  flowers  all  around  her,  and 
underneath  the  picture  were  the  words,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  school-boy’s  hand,  ‘  Rosa  Bentley,  you 
are  my  valentine !  ’  She  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  then  folded  it  up  and  put  it  back  in 
the  envelope  and  hid  it  under  a  large  Bible  on 
the  table. 

Rosa’s  father  and  mother  were  quite  poor. 
They  had  five  other  children  besides  Rosa,  so 
she  lived  with  ‘  Miss  Amanda,’  and  helped  her 
do  the  work.  ‘  Miss  Amanda,’  as  she  was  call¬ 
ed  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  took  in  plain 
sewing,  and  she  was,  as  she  expressed  it, 

‘  driven  the  whole  time,’  and  indeed  she  sat  at 
the  sewing-machine  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night.  Click !  click !  click !  Rosa  used 
to  get  so  tired  of  hearing  what  ‘  Miss  Amanda  ’ 
called  ‘  that  old  sewing-machine’s  everlasting 
clack.’  But  that  afternoon  her  mind  was  so 
taken  up  with  the  pretty  valentine  that  she  did 
not  even  hear  one  sound  of  it.  She  performed 
her  customary  duties  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
ever  before.  There  must  be  somebody  who  car¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  about  her  to  send  such  a  pretty 
valentine,  and  it  was  one  that  must  have  cost  a 
great  deal.  None  of  the  boys  had  ever  noticed 
her  except  Ned  Fellows:  he  picked  up  her 
books  once  when  some  rude  boys  knocked 
them  out  of  her  hands,  but  she  thought  he 
couldn’t  have  sent  it;  he  was  a  quiet,  studious 
boy,  and  not  the  one  in  her  estimation  at  all 
likely  to  think  of  sending  a  valentine  to  a  girl, 
and  certainly  not  to  her.  If  he  sent  any  it 
would  be  to  Martha  Pollard :  she  had  seen  them 
walking  home  from  school  together. 

‘  Miss  Amanda  ’  wasn’t  a  person  to  appreciate 
any  such  little  circumstance  in  a  life  as  a  valen¬ 
tine.  Rosa  knew  this.  So  she  was  the  last  one 
to  tell  her  secret  to,  or  hold  consultation  with, 
on  this  all  absorbing  subject.  When  Rosa 
went  to  bed  that  night  she  looked  at  her  val¬ 
entine  again  and  then  put  it  under  her  pillow. 

Long  after  Rosa  w’ent  to  sleep  Ned  Fellows 
was  sitting  in  his  father’s  library  getting  out 
his  examples  for  the  next  day’s  arithmetic  les¬ 
son.  When  the  clock  struck  nine  his  mother 
came  into  the  room,  and  said  ‘  Come,  Ned,  put 
up  your  books,  it  is  time  you  went  to  sleep. 
“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,”  you  know, 
“  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.”  ’ 

Ned  laughed,  and  said  he  would  follow  that 
teaching  all  his  life  if  he  were  sure  he  could 
prove  the  truth  of  the  adage.  ‘  But  sit  down, 
mother,’  he  said,  ‘  I  want  to  have  a  “  little 
talk  ”  with  you.’ 

These  ‘  little  talks  with  mother’  were  Ned’s 
delight ;  he  was  very  confidential  with  her  and 
told  her  everything  that  came  into  his  young 
life. 

‘  Well,  Ned,  what  is  it  ?  ’  his  mother  asked, 
as  she  sat  down  in  the  large  easy-chair  her  son 
had  drawn  up  for  her. 

‘I’ve  been  thinking  to-day,  mother,  how  un¬ 
equally  things  are  divided.  Some  folks  have 
so  much  and  others  so  little.  Why  does  God 
give  so  many  gifts  to  one  and  so  few  to  an¬ 
other  ?  ’ 

‘  My  dear  child,  that  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer.  Our  Saviour  intended  and  taught  that 
those  who  had  many  gifts  should  give  to  those 
who  had  but  few.’ 

‘W’hen  I  have  anjlhing  of  my  own  I  shall 
give  to  those  who  are  the  most  neglected  by 
other  people,’  Ned  said,  thoughtfully. 

‘  That  is  a  wise  thought,  my  dear,  and  I  trust 
you  will  carry  it  out  all  of  your  life,’  his  mother 
replied. 

‘  I'ou  know  this  is  Valentine’s  day,’  Ned  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  and  mother,  some  of  the  girls  always 
get  a  quantity  of  valentines  and  others  don’t 
get  any.  I  have  always  sent  mine  before  this 
year  to  Martha  Pollard  and  that  class  of  girls, 
but  to-day  I  concluded  I  wouldn’t  do  it.  There 
is  a  forlorn  little  girl  in  our  school  that  the 
girls  don’t  take  any  notice  of ;  she  is  sort  of  i)e- 
culiar  looking,  and  dresses  rather  shabbily.  I 
thought  probably  she  never  had  a  valentine  in 
her  life,  so  I  bought  a  very  nice  one  and  sent 
it  to  her.  Y'ou  ought  to  have  seen  how  sur¬ 
prised  she  was  when  she  heard  her  name  call¬ 
ed  out.’ 

‘  What  is  her  name,  Ned  ?  ’ 

‘  Rosa,’  replied  Ned,  ‘  Rosa  Bentley.’ 

‘  I  am  glad,’  his  mother  rejoined,  ‘  that  you 
were  so  thoughtful.  I  know  that  you  made 
that  little  girl  very  happy.’ 

On  Saturdays  Rosa  took  home  ‘  Miss  Aman¬ 
da’s  ’  finished  work,  and  the  next  week  she 
was  sent  to  carry  a  bundle  to  Mrs.  Fellows. 
While  she  stood  in  the  hall  of  the  elegant 
house  the  lady  came  out  of  the  parlor  and 
spoke  very  kindly  to  her.  When  she  paid  her 
for  the  work  she  asked  her  name. 

‘  Rosa  Bentley,’  the  little  girl  replied. 

‘  Ned’s  valentine!  ’  thought  the  mother,  while 


she  noticed  that  she  was,  as  Ned  had  express¬ 
ed  it,  a  peculiar  looking  child  and  quite  shab¬ 
bily  dressed.  W’hen  Ned  came  in  at  evening 
his  mother  said :  ‘  Rosa  Bentley  came  here  to¬ 
day  with  the  work  which  “  Miss  Amanda  ”  has 
been  doing.  How  would  you  like  to  have  me 
send  her  some  nice  clothes  to  wear  to  school  ?  ’ 

‘O  mother,  I  should  be  so  happy.  I  feel 
sorry  for  her  every  day.’ 

In  a  few  days  Rosa  received  a  package  from 
Mrs.  Fellows  which  made  her  very  happy,  but 
she  never  knew  that  the  giver  was  the  mother 
of  the  boy  who  said  she  was  his  valentine. 


“THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL." 

BY  M.\Ay  D.  BBIXE. 

We  liad  such  fun  on  Valentine's  Day 
With  tlie  little  girls  who  live  over  the  way ! 

Tecidy  and  I,  and  Jed  and  Joe, 

Picked  out  the  prettiest  girls,  you  know. 

And  wrote  ’em  things  about  “Violets  blue. 

And  sugar  is  sweet,  and  so  are  you  ” ; 

Ami  only  that  Bobby  said  it  was  mean, 

I  wanted  to  write  “  The  grass  is  green. 

And  so  are  you,”  and  send  it  out 
To  a  girl  we  fellei's  don’t  care  about. 

But  Bobby  he’s  (pieer  and  doesn't  go 

For  fun,  like  the  rest  of  us  chaps,  you  know. 

Why,  who  do  you  think  he  chose  to  be 
His  Valentine  'i  Now  if  I  d  been  he, 

I’d  rather  have  chosen - never  mind  ; 

I’ll  tell  you  about  it,  and  you  will  find 
That  if  ever  you  want  a  feller  that’s  (pieer. 

You’ll  get  him  in  Bobby,  never  you  fear. 

You  see  we  boys  had  all  picked  out. 

As  I  told  you,  the  prettiest  girls  about ; 

But  Bob  he  said  there  wasn't  a  girl 
As  pretty  as  his,  and  there  wasn't  a  curl 
On  any  girl’s  head  that  could  half  compare 
With  his  chosen  Valentine’s  soft,  fine  hair; 

And  he  said  her  eyes  were  a  whole  lot  bluer 
Than  any  skies,  and  double  the  truer. 

And  that  he  was  going  to  be  her  knight, 

And  take  care  of  her  always  with  main  and  might. 

He  wouldn’t  tell  us  his  Valentine’s  name 
Till  the  regular  day  for  valentines  came,  * 

And  mamma  had  hers,  and  sister,  you  know 
(Of  course  from  papa  and  sister’s  beau). 

Then  Bob  ho  told  us  to  come  ahead. 

And  he’d  prove  the  truth  of  all  he  had  said. 

And  where  do  you  think  he  took  us  boys— 
Hushing  us  up  at  the  leastest  noise, 

.\nd  making  us  promise  not  to  laugh. 

Nor  quiz  him,  nor  give  him  any  chaff  ? 

Why,  he  opened  grandmamma’s  door :  “  See  there !  ” 
He  said.  It  was  grandmamma,  I  declare  !  — 
Grandmamma  sitting  and  knitting  away. 

Sweet  grandmamma  with  her  hair  so  gray. 

Lying  all  soft  on  her  forehead  in  curls 
Just  as  pretty  as  any  girl’s. 

And  I  never  had  noticeii  before  how  blue 
Were  grandmamma’s  eyes.  It  was  really  true. 

As  Bobby  had  said,  that  there  never  were  skies 
One  bit  bluer  than  grandmamma’s  eyes. 

So  she  was  her  Valentine,  he  was  her  knight. 

And  somehow  we  all  thought  Bobby  was  right 
When  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  cried  in  glee 
“  Dear  grandma’s  the  ‘  prettiest  girl  ’  you  see ; 

Of  course  I  chose  her  instead  of  mamma. 

For  she,  you  know,  belongs  to  papa. 

But  grandpa’s  in  heaven,  and  so  I  knew 
That  grandma  must  be  my  Valentine  true.” 

— Harper's  Young  People. 


A  FAMOUS  MALTESE  CAT. 

I  was  born  in  the  city  of  ■\’^aletta,  Malta,  and 
lived  there  with  my  parents  till  twelve  years 
old.  We  lived  in  one  of  the  splendid  houses 
built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  palmy 
days  when  they  owned  the  island  and  made  it 
famous. 

Our  house  was  built  of  the  soft  cream-color¬ 
ed  stone  which  makes  about  all  there  is  of  the 
island,  except  what  soil  has  been  brought  there 
in  ships.  It  was^  five  stories  high,  none  of 
them  less  than  twelve,  and  some  at  least  twen¬ 
ty-five  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  We  lived  in 
the  upper  story,  and  had  a  vast  amount  of 
climbing  up  and  going  down  stairs  to  do.  The 
stories  below  were  some  of  them  occupied  as 
ofifices,  and  some  by  other  families. 

Our  kitchen  was  in  the  basement,  and  there 
our  Genoese  cook,  Nicola,  who  loved  to  boast 
that  he  and  Christopher  Columbus  were  born 
in  the  same  street,  cooked  all  our  meals,  and 
then  brought  them  up  to  our  floor,  climbing 
about  100  steps  to  reach  our  dining-room,  which 
was  at  least  forty  feet  long  and  twenty-five 
broad,  but  in  that  hot  climate  spacious  quar¬ 
ters  are  necessary  for  comfort.  Spending  most 
of  his  time  in  the  kitchen  so  far  from  the  rest 
of  the  family,  Nicola  was  lonely,  and  soon  pro¬ 
cured  a  kitten  to  keep  him  company  by  day, 
for  he  had  a  wife  and  always  went  home  to  her 
at  night,  she  only  coming  once  in  awhile  to 
take  dinner  with  him. 

This  kitten  soon  became  a  great  pet.  Nicola 
fondled  it,  taught  it  various  tricks,  talked  to 
it,  and  made  it  a  constant  companion.  When 
he  came  to  his  work  early  in  the  morning.  Puss 
was  always  waiting  to  welcome  him,  and  as  he 
sat  at  our  door  at  evening  after  his  work  was 
done  and  before  it  was  time  to  go  home  to  bed. 
Puss  was  always  in  his  arms  or  lap,  unless  a 
dog  passed,  when  she  would  rush  at  him  and 
put  him  to  flight,  never  having  been  known  to 
show  any  fear  of  a  dog  however  large. 

Do  not  imagine  Puss  one  of  those  slate-color¬ 
ed  creatures  called  Maltese  cats,  and  which 
are  just  as  rare  in  Malta  as  elsewhere.  She 
was  white,  with  a  few  patches  of  black  for  va¬ 
riety,  but  not  a  trace  of  what  somehow  has 
come  to  be  esteemed  the  only  orthodox  color 
for  Maltese  cats. 

As  Puss  grew  she  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  narrow  quarters  of  the  kitchen  and  its  lit¬ 
tle  paved  yard,  and  desired  to  see  something 
of  the  great  world.  One  day  she  followed 
Nicola’s  footsteps  up  one  flight  of  stairs  after 
another,  possibly  purring  to  herself  “  such  a 
getting  up  stairs  I  never  did  see,”  till  at  last 
she  reached  the  flat  cemented  roof  of  the 
house,  and  there  gazed  out  upon  the  city  and 
as  much  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  was  In 
sight.  Had  it  been  morning  she  might  have 
seen  Mount  Etna,  about  100  miles  away,  for  I 
often  saw  it  from  the  upper  windows  of  our 
house  soon  after  sunrise.  I  8upi)Ose,  however, 
cats  take  little  interest  in  mountains,  except 
perhaps  Mount  Ararat,  so  that  if  Etna  had  been 
in  plain  sight  she  would  hardly  have  looked 
at  it. 

By-and-by  the  door  leading  out  to  the  roof 
was  shut,  and  Puss  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
was  alone  all  night  on  the  housetop.  'When 
morning  came  and  Nicola  opened  the  door  to 
come  in  to  his  work.  Puss  was  not  there  to  purr 
around  and  rub  herself  against  his  feet.  He 
called  her  over  and  over  again,  but  no  Puss 
appeared,  greatly  to  his  disappointment  and 
surprise.  He  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  and 
thinking  the  rats  had  perhaps  organized  an  at¬ 
tack  and  overpowered  her,  hunted  in  every 
coal  and  ash  hole,  calling  and  calling  in  vain, 
till  at  last  he  thought  he  heard  a  faint  miaow 
coming  from  the  yard.  He  went  out  there  and 
called  again,  and  soon  heard  her  faint  answer 
from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  could  see  her 
pushing  her  head  through  the  stone  balustrade 
and  trying  to  find  some  way  down.  In  her 
eagerness  she  lost  her  balance,  her  claws 
could  get  no  hold  on  the  stone  walls,  and  down, 
down  she  came,  about  eighty  feet,  on  to  the 
stone-flagging  below.  Nicola  picked  her  up 
tenderly,  mourned  over  her,  and  laid  her  in  a 
box  of  soft  pai)er-3having8,  and  then  cooked 
our  breakfast,  which  he  brought  up  .seasoned 
with  the  sad  story  of  his  dear  pet’s  misfortune. 
I  remember  going  down  with  my  brother  and 
l(X>king  at  the  poor  thing,  too  sore  to  be  touch¬ 
ed,  and  refusing  all  food.  By  night,  however, 
she  began  to  mend,  and  in  a  few  days  was  just 
as  well  as  ever,  not  one  of  her  nine  lives  hav¬ 
ing  been  struck  out  yet. 

This  fall  did  not  cure  her  of  wanting  to  see 
something  more  of  the  world,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  was  again  caught  out  on  the 


roof  when  the  door  was  shut  for  the  night. 
She  got  down,  however,  safely  enough  for  her¬ 
self,  and  so  as  to  make  her  famous,  long  before 
morning,  too,  for  when  Nicola  came  to  his 
work  she  was  ready  to  greet  him,  only  for  once 
it  was  outside  and  not  inside  the  door.  In  one 
of  the  lower-stories  was  a  room  where  a  priest 
lived.  A  chimney  ran  from  it  inclosed  in  the 
wall,  which  was  very  thick.  It  reached  a  little 
above  the  roof,  and  had  no  top  over  it,  so  that 
it  looked  exactly  like  a  square  stone  pillar. 
His  reverence  never  cooked  for  himself,  but 
used  the  space  under  the  chimney  to  set  the 
table  for  his  frugal  meals.  It  was  laid  for  his 
breakfast,  with  tablecloth,  knife  and  fork  and 
spoons,  bread  and  olives  and  cheese,  and  not 
far  away  he  was  sleeping  soundly. 

Puss  meantime  on  the  housetop  resolved  not 
to  jump  thought  there  could  be  no  pos¬ 

sible  harm  in  jumping  i/p,  on  to  the  top  of  a 
solid  stone  pillar,  little  dreaming  there  was  in 
it  a  vacant  space  of  just  about  the  right  size 
for  an  astonished  cat  with  sprawling  legs  and 
tail  to  come  comfortably  down,  sweeping  her 
way  clear  and  bringing  the  soot  with  her. 
Down  she  came,  soot  and  all,  with  a  smart 
bang  on  to  the  rattling  dishes  and  table,  start¬ 
ling  his  reverence  into  an  astonishment  and 
fright  fully  equal  to  her  own.  He  jumi>ed  up 
half  dead  with  fear,  not  knowing  whether  the 
low  snarling  growl,  and  the  two  glaring  eyes 
which  he  could  see  darting  around  the  room, 
meant  that  the  Devil  or  some  of  his  imps  had 
come  for  him.  In  his  fright  he  opened  the 
door  which  let  the  cat  out,  and  before  long  he 
recovered  himself  enough  to  comprehend  the 
situation.  By  morning  he  had  reasoned  the 
whole  thing  out,  and  decided  correctly  whose 
cat  it  must  be  that  had  reached  the  roof  where 
his  chimney  ran  out.  He  came  early  to  Nicola 
with  a  claim  for  damages,  but  unfortunately 
for  him  under  the  wise  and  excellent  legislation 
of  our  dear  mother  country,  then  and  still  mis¬ 
tress  of  Malta,  there  was  no  law  against  cats 
tumbling  down  chimneys,  and  he  not  only  lost 
his  dishes  and  victuals,  but  the  laugh  also 
went  very  hard  against  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  in  conclusion  that  Puss 
was  cured  thoroughly  by  this  adventure,  and 
until  I  left  Malta  was  contented  to  discharge 
soberly  her  domestic  duties  in  our  kitchen  and 
its  little  courtyard. 


A  CHILD'S  PRATER. 

Mr.  Editor :  Seeing  in  your  pai>er  a  request 
for  children’s  prayers,  I  send  you  one  I  have 
used  in  my  infant  class  a  number  of  years,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  mothers  who  do  not 
teach  their  children  any  prayer.  Those  who 
hardly  know  how  to  prepare  one,  may  find, 
this  convenient  for  their  use ; 

Lord,  teach  a  little  child  to  pray ; 

Give  mo  the  words  I  ought  to  say : 

For  I  am  young  and  very  weak, 

And  know  not  how  I  ought  to  speak. 

My  little  prayers  I’ve  often  said 
With  closed  eyes  and  bowed  head ; 

But  I  am  very  much  afraid 

That  with  my  heart  I’ve  never  prayed. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  bo  pleased  to  take 
Away  this  heart  for  Jesus’  sake. 

And  give  me  one  that  loves  to  pray. 

And  read  the  Bible  every  day. 

Show  mo  that  on  the  cruel  tree 
The  Saviour  bled  and  died  for  me ; 

Help  me  to  give  myself  to  Him, 

That  I  may  hate  and  floe  from  sin. 

And  now,  dear  Lord,  hear  this  my  prayer : 
Keep  me  beneath  Thy  watchful  care. 

And  when  I  die  bo  pleased  to  take 
My  soul  to  heaven  for  Jesus’  sake. 


A  CHILD  S  PRATER  IN  DEATH. 

A  corre3j)ondent  who  writes  from  Milton-on- 
the-Hudson,  says  “  I  taught  my  little  grand¬ 
daughter,  who  was  hardly  three  years  old,  to 
say  the  little  prayer 

Now  I  lay  mo  down  to  sleep. 

She  was  taken  sick,  and  before  she  lost  all 
consciousness  she  tried  to  say  her  prayers,  but 
only  got  thus  far : 

Now  I  lay  mo  down  to  sleep, 

If  I  die  before  I  wake.  Amen. 

And  she  died  before  she  awoke.” 


Scientific  anfi 


What  is  Electricity? — A  lecture  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  recently  delivered  in  London  by  Prof. 
O.  J.  Lodge  of  University  College,  Liverpool. 
He  observed  that  it  had  often  been  said  that  we 
did  not  know  what  electricity  was,  and  that 
was  still  largely  true,  though  not  so  true  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  The  modern  views  of 
electricity  were  due  largely  to  Michael  Faraday 
and  Clark  Maxwell,  and  it  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  was  a  fluid.  The  theory  of 
action  at  a  distance  was,  however,  being  grail- 
ually  discarded,  and  it  was  now  all  but  univer¬ 
sally  held  that  there  was  no  action  at  a  distance. 
Electricity  was  an  incompressible  fluid,  which 
permeated  everything,  but  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  had  hitherto  been  in  much  the  same 
position  as  our  ancestors  in  regard  to  the  atmois- 
phere.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  did 
not  manufacture  electricity,  but  that  we  only 
moved  it  about  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
that,  as  was  the  case  with  the  atmosphere,  as 
soon  as  it  was  moved  from  one  {dace,  that  which 
was  taken  away  was  replaced.  It  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  answer  the  question  whether  electricity 
was  a  substance  with  the  same  satisfaction  that 
they  could  say  that  light  and  sound  were  not 
substances,  but  mere  forms  of  energy  and  modes 
of  motion.  The  lecturer,  by  numerous  experi¬ 
ments,  demonstrated  the  theory  of  negation  of 
action  at  a  distance,  and  he  comprehensively 
explained  the  principle  of  the  Leyden  jar  as 
bearing  upon  it 

Is  THE  Cholera  caused  by  Microbes? — A  hot' 
controversy  has  been  stirred  up  among  scien¬ 
tific  men  over  Dr.  Koch’s  supposed  discovery  of 
the  “  comma-shaped  ”  microbe,  which  he  holds 
to  be  the  germ  of  the  cholera.  As  Dr.  Koch  is  a 
German,  his  discovery  was  received  in  Germany 
with  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  and  the  fortu¬ 
nate  savant  received  honore  and  pensions  such 
as  had  never-  before  been  conferred  on  one  so 
young  and  before  unknown.  Nor  were  other 
countries  backward  in  applauding  a  discovery 
which  promised  so  much  in  the  way  of  checking 
the  spread  of  a  plague  which  the  dire  experience 
of  last  Summer  proves  to  have  lost  none  of  its 
ancient  malignity.  However,  the  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Dr.  Klein  would  indicate  that 
these  comma-shaped  bntnlli  are  not  peculiar  to 
cholera,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  assert¬ 
ing  that  they  are  the  germs  of  this  or  of  any 
other  disease.  The  dispute  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
ended,  though  in  the  meantime,  the  impression 
is  gaining  ground  that  Dr.  Koch  went  out  to  India 
with  his  imnd  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  theory 
which  he  formulated,  and  somewhat  too  readily 
adopted  as  facts  in  support  of  it,  mere  coinciden¬ 
ces  which  had  in  no  way  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect.  Moreover,  it  is  now  affirmed  that 
the  famous  comma-like  bacillus  was  described 
thirty  years  ago  by  Filippo  Pacini.  In  any  case, 
all  attempts  to  in(Yculate  the  lower  animals  with 
cholera  by  injecting  the  germ  into  the  blood 
have  failed,  the  death  of  Dr.  Koch’s  guinea  pigs 
being  now  attributed  to  other  causes. 


The  Largest  Organ. — The  claim  is  made  for 
Ludwigsburg,  Germany,  that  it  has  produced 
for  the  cathedral  at  Ri^,  Russia,  the  latest 
organ  ever  constructed.  There  are  in  it  '7,000 
pipes  and  124  stops,  with  pedals,  etc.,  proportion¬ 
ately  numerous.  The  organ  is  sixty-five  feet 
high,  the  largest  pipe  being  thirty-two  feet  long, 
and  the  smallest  half  an  inch.  'The  instrurnent 
is  described  as  having  a  very  complete  “  s.  weU  ” 
arrangement,  allowing  the  increase  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  sound  to  be  affected  with  j'ecijlfcr  per¬ 
fection.  ^ 
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iFarmer^g  Bepattment  | 

CAHADA  FBUIT  IN  ENGLAND.  | 

Nova  Scotia  is  (says  the  London  Post)  gain¬ 
ing  a  good  name  for  itself  in  our  English  mar¬ 
ket  as  sending  us  some  of  the  finest  productions  ! 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  Last  season  we  ' 
noted  the  importation  of  the  new  Burbank  po-  ; 
tato,  and  this  year  the  importation  of  apples 
from  Nova  Scotia  is  attracting  some  attention.  ; 
We  have  received  a  supply  of  the  Gravenstein  I 
apple,  which  is  just  now  being  imported  by  | 
Messrs.  Northard  and  Lowe,  and  of  which  over 
2,800  barrels  have  been  sold  this  season.  This  ' 
is  one  of  the  finest  apples,  either  for  dessert  or  j 
cooking,  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years,  and  • 
the  Nova  Scotians  are  certainly  to  be  congrat-  ! 
ulated  on  growing  such  an  excellent  variety  for 
their  earliest  kind.  The  fruit  is  large,  hand¬ 
some,  peach-like  in  color,  mellow  to  the  palate, 
and  just  sweet  enough  to  bring  out  a  rich  flavor,  j 
Next  to  these  apples  will  come  consignments  of  j 
later  veirieties,  these  consisting  of  Ribston  Pip-  | 
pins,  Blenheim  Pippins,  King  of  the  Tomkin’s  j 
county,  and  Baldwins.  Several  thousand  bar¬ 
rels  of  these  will  be  imported  by  this  one  firm  1 
before  Christmas.  All  this  importation,  both  of  | 
potatoes  and  apples,  is  of  but  a  year  or  two’s 
growth,  but  owing  to  the  great  success  which 
has  been  obtained,  the  fruits  being  among  the 
very  best  put  on  the  market,  and  honestly  pack¬ 
ed,  the  suitable  districts  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
now  become  vast  orchards.  Of  course  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trees  are  young  and  have  only  just 
come  into  bearing,  but  in  course  of  time  the  quan¬ 
tities  sent  will  be  enormous,  and  this  import 
trade  vdll  be  helped  on  by  the  fact  that  these 
Nova  Scotia  apples  are  now  making  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  apples  in  the  London  mar¬ 
ket — that  is,  than  American  and  Canadian  ap¬ 
ples. 

CAULIELOWEB  SEED. 

One  of  our  well  known  New  York  seed  firms 
has  now  on  deposit  in  the  Mercantile  Safe  De¬ 
posit  Company’s  vaults,  four  hundred  pounds  of 
Henderson’s  Snowball  Cauliflower  Seed,  which 
at  the  selling  price  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
pound  shows  the  value  of  this  seed  to  be  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Not  only  is  this  plan  of  de¬ 
positing  in  vaults  found  to  be  cheaper  than  in¬ 
surance,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  is  that  if 
the  seed  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  this  quan¬ 
tity  necessary  for  their  trade  could  not  be  re¬ 
placed  at  any  price  in  time  for  the  Spring  sales. 
When  it  is  considered  that  four  hundred  pounds 
of  Cauliflower  seed  will  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  produce  nearly  thirteen  million  plants, 
which  when  headed  for  market  and  sold  at  even 
eight  cents  per  head  will  produce  the  sum  of 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  the  value  this 
vegetable  has  attained  in  this  country,  where 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  almost  unknown, 
becomes  apparent. 

PETBOLEUU. 

•We  note  the  following  large  statement,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  is  a  strong  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  petroleum  trade  with  the  Ameri-  | 
can  producers  :  Dr.  Biel  (the  German  savant)  j 
states  that  the  average  product  of  each  of  I 
Russia’s  115  petroleum  wells  is  sixteen  times 
that  of  each  of  the  20,000  wells  in  the  Uuite<l 
States. 

Baked  Milk  is  recommended  for  invalids.  To 
prepare  it,  put  a  half-gallon  of  milk  in  a  jar 
and  tie  it  down  with  writing  paper.  Let  it  stand 
in  a  moderate  oven  eight  or  ten  hours.  It  will 
be  like  cream,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

Sulphur  Fires  in  Cholera  Epidemics. — In  the 
Autumn  of  1872,  when  sanitary  oflicer  at  the 
Sonepore  Fair  [in  India],  and  during  the  height 
of  the  pilgrimage,  when  the  people  throng(*d  in 
t)iousands  to  the  bathing  “  ghauts,”  Deputy  Sur¬ 
geon-General  Tuson  first  used  sulphur  fires  Jis  a 
prophylactic  measure  against  eholenu  Thi«e 
fires  were  made  at  fifty  yards  apart,  and  kept 
alight  during  the  whole  time  that  the  fair  was  at 
its  height.  Not  a  single  case  of  cholera  occur¬ 
red  ;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  since  cholera 
had  generaly  broken  out  at  ju'evious  fairs.  A 
similar  goo<l  result  was  obtained  at  Dinapor»‘, 
where  cholera  was  actually  prevailing.  In  a 
pamphlet  on  this  subject  Dr.  Tusoii  adduces 
certain  facts  and  arguments  in  8U{)port  of  the 
theory  that  sulphur  fires  are  efficacious  in  e{>i- 
demics  of  cholera.  The  basis  of  his  explanation 
of  their  efficacy  is  the  germ  theory  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. — Lancet. 

The  H.ABIT  of  Snoring.  —  The  true  cause  of 
this  unplea.sant  habit,  1  am  well  satisfied,  is  from 
Ijing  upon  the  back,  or  at  least  quartering.  A 
late  writer  says  “  When  lying  upon  the  side  it 
is  almost  imnossible  to  snore.”  This  is  certainly 
true,  as  I  have  tesU'd  on  myself  and  others.  And 
here  I  would  observe  that  lying  upon  the  back 
in  slet'ping  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  restlessm^ss, 
stertorous  breathing,  puffing  of  the  li|»s,  night¬ 
mare,  and  even  death,  in  cases  of  congt*sted 
lungs  or  heart  affec-tions.  I  doubt  whetln‘r  any 
one  was  ever  found  dead  in  l>ed  lying  upon  the 
side.  In  case  the  In-art  is  affi“cte<l  in  the  least 
^  degree,  persons  should  rest  upon  the  right  side. 
— I.  S.  Drake  in  Western  Advocate. 

Relief. — Oil  of  wintergreen  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  oliveoil  wlien  applied  ('xternally 
•to  inflamed  joints  affecbsl  by  acute  rheumatism. 
Is  said  on  highautliority  to  be  a  means  of  instant 
relief  from  pain.  At  any  rate  its  introduction 
to  the  sick  chambtu’  is  unobjectional)le,  if  f>nly 
ior  the  agreeable  odor  it  imparts  to  the  atmos- 
iphere. 

.An  .Apple  Custard  is  made  with  two  eggs,  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  cream, 
flavored  with  lemon  and  beabm  thoroughly. 
Ad<l  n  teucu{)ful  of  strained  stewed  apple.  Bake 
tivhh  only  an  umlercrust. 

Potato  Beignets. — Mash  a  large  plateful  of 
mealy  potatoes  with  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
two  well  beaten  eggs.  Rub  them  till  no  lumps 
remain,  spread  the  mass  out  smooth,  not  (luite 
an  inch  thick  ;  then  cut  out  with  cutters  lialf- 
mo<-^ns,  rourui,  oval,  and  three-cornered  sluipes. 
^oat  them  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and 
_,Tate  cheese  over.  Fry  them  a  delicate  yelltiw, 
or  put  them  in  the  oven  to  bake  a  nice  pale 
color,  without  drjing.  S<*rvp  them  hot,  either 
alone  or  as  a  garnish  to  different  i  lishes. 

PoT.iTO  Nudels. — Grate  a  plateful  of  cold  po¬ 
tatoes,  mix  them  with  three  or  four  eggs,  jis 
nany  8i>oonfuls  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  and  flour 
mough  dredgtnl  in  to  form  a  tlough  just  stiff 
;*nough  to  roll  out  rather  thin.  Cut  out  little 
•ound  cakes.  Put  them  in  boiling  water,  to 
toil  five  minuti's  ;  then  drain  ami  ilry  them  on 
napkin.  Fry  them  a  tlelicaU*  brown  color. 

Marrow  Bones. — Saw  the  bone  in  half,  cover 
he  ends  with  some  stiff  paste  made  of  flour 
nd  water,  to  prevent  the  marrow  from  escap¬ 
ing  ;  over  this  tie  a  floured  cloth,  and  stand 
,  them  upright  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  which 
should  be  boiling,  and  of  which  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  bones.  They 
will  take  about  two  hours  to  boil.  The  usual 
..ay  is  to  serve  them  standing  side  by  side  on  a 
dish,  with  a  small  napkin  folded  round  each, 
dr>-  toast  being  served  up  with  them;  or  the 
marrow  mav  be  taken  out  and  spread  on  hot, 
freshly  made  toast,  well  sprinkled  with  pepper 
and  salt ;  a  very  little  mustard  may  be  addl'd  if 
liked,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  anchovy  sauce. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Chicken  SiH'p  for  Invalids. — Take  all  the 
tones  of  a  chicken,  crac'k  them  and  stew  them 
down  for  many  hours  with  the  dark  meat  of  the 
carcass,  using  the  breast  as  a  broil  or  stew,  a-s 
the  invalid  prefers.  Flavor  the  broth  delicately 
with  a  bit  of  thinly  cut  lemon  peel,  and  some 
sweet  herbs  tied  in  a  piece  of  muslin.  When 
cold  this  soup  will  be  a  delicate  jelly,  and  it  is 
sometimes  preferred  by  invalids  in  this  form. 
When  soup  is  wanted  the  jelly  has  only  to  be 
melt»-<J  down.  Of  course  all  fat  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  soup. 


In  the  Parish  of  Thornton-le-Moor,  North  York¬ 
shire,  England,  with  a  population  of  C2o  souls, 
there  has  been  only  one  death  during  the  last  four¬ 
teen  months.  No  wonder  England  is  overpopu- , 
lated. 

London  Mail-carriers  now  call  at  private  resi¬ 
dences  for  parcels,  the  same  as  do  express  messen¬ 
gers  in  this  country.  .A  scarlet  card  is  furnishwl 
by  the  postal  authorities,  which,  when  displayed  in 
the  window,  insures  a  call  from  the  postman. 

A  properly  developed,  full-grown  man  weighing 
154  pounds,  ought  (according  to  Prof.  Huxley)  to 
consume  daily  5000  grains  of  lean  beefsteak,  6000 
grains  of  bread,  7000  grains  of  milk,  3000  grains  of 
potatoes,  600  grains  of  butter,  and  22,900  grains  of 
water. 

Busy  Bishops. — Some  of  the  English  Bishops 
work  hard.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  1884  Dr. 
Thorold,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  received  9,074 
letters,  preached  107  sermons,  delivered  199  ad¬ 
dresses,  confirmed  11,087  catechumens,  attended 
79  committee  meetings  and  37  public  meetings, 
consecratetl  8  churches,  opened  5  mission  buildings, 
ordained  44  deacons  and  44  priests,  and  presided 
at  6  ruridecanal  conferences. 

Gambetta’s  Cottage  at  Ville  d’Avray,  to  which 
he  loved  to  retire  from  the  worry  and  turmoil  of 
political  life,  has  been  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  during  Gambetta’s  lifetime,  and  will 
henceforth  be  preserved  from  all  Interference. 
'The  articles  of  furniture,  pictures,  and  ornaments 
are  again  in  the  old  comers  and  hang  on  the  walls, 
and  the  admirers  of  the  departed  statesman  are 
allowed  access  to  the  place,  where  they  may  see 
how  the  man  who  was  accused  by  his  adversaries 
of  indulging  in  every  kind  of  extravagance,  really 
lived  in  great  simplicity. 

India  W  heat. — The  last  report  of  the  American 
Consul  at  Calcutta,  shows  that  there  is  no  immeili- 
ate  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  Indian  product 
is  to  excluile  American  wheat  for  Europe.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Indian  crop  for  1884  amounts  to  244,- 
000,000  bushels,  raised  on  26,000,000  acres  of  land — 
nine  and  two-fifths  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  United 
States  crop  was  520,000,000  bushels,  raised  on  40,- 
000,000  acres — thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
Delhi  price  is  eighty  cents  a  bushel.  The  cost  of 
transportation  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta  is  nineteen 
and  one-quarter  cents.  The  cost  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  about  fifteen  cents.  New  York  is  twice 
as  near  the  European  markets  as  Calcutta. 

The  Late  Cluny  Macpherson,  C.  B.— It  is  with 
much  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  this 
venerable  Highland  Chief,  which  took  place  at  his 
residence,  Cluny  Castle,  in  Badenoch,  on  Sunday 
morning.  It  was  known  that  for  some  time  he  has 
been  in  failing  health,  but  his  death  W’as  sudden 
and  unexpect^.  Although  in  one  sense  not  a 
public  man,  Cluny  was  so  well  known  and  so  high¬ 
ly  honored,  especially  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
that  his  death  will,  throughout  the  Highlands,  be 
felt  as  a  public  loss.  He  was  a  typical  Highland 
Chief,  and  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  race.  Born 
in  the  y«jar  1804,  he  succeeded  early  in  life  to  the 
old  family  estates  in  Badenoch  |  and  has  possessed 
them  for  nearly  seventy  years.  In  early  life  he 
serve<l  in  the  army,  having  held  commissions  in  the 
Ist  Royals  and  the  Black  Watch.  In  1832  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Sarah  .lustina  Davidson,  daughter  of 
Henry  Davidson  of  Tulloch,  and  after  his  marriage, 
he  settle<l  down  at  his  old  ancestral  castle,  and  re¬ 
sided  there  regularly  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Cluny 
took  a  great  and  intelligent  interest  in  all  public 
matters,  but  especially  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Highlands,  and  before  the  failure  of  his  health,  his 
opinion  on  the  vexed  Crofter  ([uestion  would  have 
been  of  special  value. 

He  continued  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  connecte<l  with  the  army,  and  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  a  subject  of  special  and  justifial)le  pride 
that  the  Forty-second  Highlandcre  should  have  bet'ii 
commandcMl  by  his  eldest  son,  Colonel  Dum'an 
Macpherson,  while  the  Ninety-third  (Sutherland 
Highlanders)  were  commandeil  by  his  scvond  son. 
Colonel  Ewen  Mac[)herson.  Cluny  was  throughout 
his  life  a  consistent  Conserviitive,  and  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  f)art  in  all  the  county  elections ;  but  lie  was 
ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  beneficial  effects  of 
reforms,  even  when  carried  through  by  political  op- 
IKinents.  Cluny  was  seen  at  his  best  in  his  own 
Castle,  dispensing  true  Highland  hospitality  to  the 
numerous  friends  by  whom  it  was  thronged  during 
Summer  and  Autumn,  nariuting  titles  of  Jacobite 
days  of  the  dangers  and  sufferings  undergone  by 
his  grandfather  in  the  Jacobite  cau.st*,  and  describ- 
ingthe  numerous  interc.sting  relics  which  the  liouse 
contains.  Two  years  ago,  on  the  completion  of  fifty 
years  of  married  life,  the  “  goldcdi  wt'dding”  of  Cluny 
and  his  respected  wife  was  ceJebrated  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  outbui’st  of  Highland  entliusiasm,  which 
took  the  shape  of  an  address,  couched  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  personal  esfeet^i  and  regard,  bearing 
upwards  of  three  humlred  signatures,  principally 
of  members  of  his  “  faithful  and  attached  elan,” 
and  the  pri'sentation  of  a  massive  silver  eentre- 
piwe,  reprt'senting  an  ineident  in  the  life  of  his 
grandfather,  the  Cluny  of  the '45.  Cluny  is  surviv- 
e<l  by  his  widow  and  by  fooi'  sons  and  tlirc'c  daugh¬ 
ters.  His  eldest  son  has  served  his  Queen  and 
country  bravely  in  the  Crimea,  anil  in  the  .Aslian- 
tee  and  Egyptian  campaigns,  while  his  second  .son 
has  also  done  gallant  service  in  the  Crimea,  in  Chi¬ 
na  and  the  Indian  Mutiny. — Scotsman,  Jan.  17. 

THE  TOWEB  OF  LONDON. 

The  Tower  of  London,  which  the  dj  namiters  re¬ 
cently  attempU'd  to  blow  u,p,  has  been  successively 
a  royal  residence,  a  court  of  justice  and  a  prison. 
It  is  now  a  government  storeliouse  and  armory, 
and  an  interesting  show  place  for  visitors.  It  is 
situati.'tl  at  the  eastern  exLi'emity  of  the  city,  and 
is  sepanited  from  tlie  thickly  populated  portion  of 
Lomion  bj’  what  is  called  Tower  Hill.  It  covers 
about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat  which,  since  1843,  has  been  used  as  a 
garden.  On  the  river  side  is  an  entrance  called 
the  Traitor's  Gate,  through  whicli  prisoners  of 
State  were  conveyed  in  boalir-  after  tlieir  trial. 

The  most  conspieiious  part  of  the  series  of  build¬ 
ings  enclosed  by  tlie  moat  is  the  White  Tower,  now 
•said  to  have  been  sliattered  by  the  dynamiters. 
William  the  Conqueror  was  the  autlientic  laiilder 
of  the  structure,  which  was  SAibsequently  improved 
upon  by  Henry  III.  Inside  is  tlie  Cliapel  of  St. 
Jolin,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Norman  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  England.  Surrounding  the  White 
Tower  is  a  series  of  battlements,  now  used  forgov- 
eniment  purposes,  tlanked  by  a  number  of  smaller 
towers,  many  of  which  are  ci'Iebrated  for  tlie  cap¬ 
tives  who  have  been  imprisoned  in  them.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  Well  Tower  Queen  Elizabeth  was  im¬ 
mured,  in  the  Devereux  Tower  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  in  thi?  White  Tower  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  the  Bloody  Tower  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV. 
were  murdered,  and  in  Bowyer  Tower  Clarence  is 
supposiHl  to  have  bei'ii  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malm¬ 
sey  wine.  The  Beauchamp  Tower  was  probably 
built  by  Heni-j'  III.  The  latest  occupants  of  the 
Tower  as  State  prisoners  were  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  the  gang  of  ruffians  known  as  the  Cato  .street 
conspirators. 

The  Tower  is  an  epitome  of  English  hi.story. 
Names  famous  in  song  and  .story  are  connected  with 
it.  In  addition  to  its  original  use  as  a  fortress  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  monarclis  of  England  down 
to  the  trial  of  Elizabeth.  Numerous  aj-e  thekings, 
queens,  warriors,  anil  statesmen  who  have  not  only 
been  imprisoned,  but  murdered  within  its  walls. 
In  addition  to  the  names  already  mentioned  are 
those  of  Lady  .lane  Grey,  Catherine  Howaj'd,  .Anne 
Boleyn.  Lord  William  Russell,  the  Protwaor  Som¬ 
erset,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  William  Wallace,  and 
King  John  of  France,  whose  histories  are  familiar 
to  all. 

In  the  White  Tower,  the  walls  of  which  are  finir- 
teen  feet  thick,  is  Queen  Elizabeth  s  armory,  tilled 
with  arms  and  ndics.  Here  is  the  room  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  imprisoned,  and  here  his 
son  Carew  was  bi>rn.  The  block  upon  which  Lord 
Lovat  was  beheadeil  is  also  here. 

Theold  towers  are  very  interesting,  but  oidy  a  few 
of  them  are  open  to  the  public.  To  visit  the  arnii>- 
ries  and  Jewel  Hou.se  one  must  expend  a  shilling 
on  a  ticket.  When  a  sufficient  number  is  collected, 
the  visitors  are  shown  through  by  warders  dressed 
as  yeomen  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Horse  Armory,  laiilt  in  1826,  is  an  extensive 
gallery,  in  which  is  a  finely  arrangeil  collection  of 
armor,  usihI  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  .Among  the  suits  shown  are  those  worn  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of  James  I. »,  Henry  VIIL, 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Charles  I.,  and  John  of 
Gaunt. 

The  Jewel  House,  which  is  usually  the  shrine  of 
American  visitors,  contains  all  theCrown  Jewels  of 
England,  but  they  are  enclosetl  in  an  immense  case. 
Prominent  among  them  is  the  Crown  made  for  the 
coronation  of  QueenVictoria,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$600,000.  Among  the  profusion  of  Diamonds  is  the 
large  Ruby  worn  l>y  the  Black  Prince,  the  Crown 
made  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  the  Crown 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  There  is  also  a  Crown  made  for  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Queen  of  James  II.,  and  there,  like¬ 
wise,  is  her  Sceptre.  Here,  too,  is  the  silver-gilt 
Baptismal  Font  in  which  is  deposited  the  christen¬ 
ing  water  for  the  Royal  children,  and  the  celebra- 
tiHl  Koh  i-noor  diamond,  the  present  property  of 
Queen'  Victoria. 

.A  destructive  fire  occurreil  at  the  Tower  on  the 
night  of  Get.  3C>,  1841.  The  flames  l>roke  out  in  the 
Bowyer  Tower,  and  before  they  could  be  got  under 
completely  destroyed  the  Tower,  the  .Armoiy,  and 
other  extensive  buildings.  The  destruction  of 
property  was  immense.  The  Butler’s  Tower,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Armory,  was  gutted.  The  to¬ 
tal  loss  was  estimated  at  i;i,(HK),000. 


HOUSES  OF  PABLIAUENT. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  occupy  the  site  of  the 
old  royal  palace  at  Westminster.  The  new  palace 
is  probably  the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in  the  world, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
ever  erected  in  a  single  decade  in  Europie.  Its  cu¬ 
bic  contents  exceed  15,000,000  feet,  lieing  one-half 
more  than  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  structure  contains 
not  less  than  between  500  and  600  distinct  apart¬ 
ments,  among  which  is  a  chapiel  for  divine  woi-ship 
formetl  out  of  the  ciypt  of  old  St.  Stephen’s.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  present  Ji  river  frontage  of 
nearly  1 ,000  feet,  and  consist  of  a  centre  portion 
with  towers,  two  wings  and  wing  towers  at  each 
end.  The  exterior  is  built  of  magnesian  limestone, 
and  the  interior  of  Caen  stone.  The  structure  was 
designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.  A.,  who  was  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  details  by  the  eiiually  celelirated  Pu¬ 
gin,  whose  familiarity  with  Gothic  architecture  was 
probably  uneiiualled  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  in  1840. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  situated  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  next  the  river,  and  is  enclosed  toward  the 
west,  and  surrounded  entirely  by  Parliamentary 
offices.  The  Royal  or  Victoria  Tower  at  the  south¬ 
west  angle,  is  a  most  stupendous  work.  The  royal 
entrance  beneath  it,  is  most  striking  and  effective 
in  its  ornamentation.  The  Central  Hall  is  reached 
from  the  principal  public  entrances,  both  through 
Westminster  Hall  and  Old  Palace  yard  by  St.  Ste¬ 
phen's  Hall.  Westminster  Hall,  where  one  of  the 
explosions  is  said  to  have  occurred,  teems  with  his¬ 
torical  associations  of  kings,  queens,  and  princes, 
and  was  the  scene  of  coronation  baniiuets  for  ages. 
In  its  new  aspect  it  is  a  magnificent  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  right  side  of  the  hall 
are  the  entrances  to  the  principal  courts ;  on  the 
left  is  the  private  entrance  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  south  end  is  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  through  8t.  Stephen’s  porch  and  hall 
to  the  Central  Hall.  From  this  Central  Hall  a  cor¬ 
ridor  leads  to  the  lobbies  of  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons. 

Immediately  out  of  the  lobby  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  opens.  The  Speaker’s  chair,  which  was 
wrecked  by  the  dynamite,  occupies  the  north  end 
opposite  the  door  of  the  House.  This  chair  was  of 
very  fine  design.  The  apartment  is  spacious  and 
imposing,  but  its  spaciousness  is  apparently  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  galleries  which  surround  it.  The  south¬ 
ern  gallerj’,  opposite  the  Speaker's  chair,  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  for  distinguished  visitors, 
the  other  for  the  public  fortunate  enough  to  have 
influence  with  the  members  or  offices  of  the  House. 
These  galleries  are  supported  by  pillars.  Under¬ 
neath,  toward  the  wall,  they  are  covered.  The 
Strangers’ Gallerj’  will  not  hold  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons  when  it  is  crowdeil.  Usually  five  at 
a  time  are  admitted.  On  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
daj’s  it  is  usual  to  admit  the  public  to  view  the 
structure,  tickets  being  obtaineil  through  the  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Edward  Stafford,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Wolsey  and  threaten¬ 
ed  the  King,  had  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  in 
1522.  In  1533,  Anne  Bolej’n  came  to  this  Hall  and 
was  received  by  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  monks  of 
Westminster  with  much  ceremonj’.  Here  the  Pro¬ 
tector  Somerset,  “the  darling  of  the  people,”  was 
tried  in  1551,  as  were  also  the  Marquis  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  Henrj’,  the  father  of  Ladj-  Jane  Groj’.  In 
1571  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  receiveil 
here  his  death  sentence,  and  in  Januarj-,  1606,  Guy 
Fawkes  and  his  fellow  conspirators  of  the  Gunpow¬ 
der  Plot  were  put  on  trial  in  this  hall.  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straff'ord.iii  the  reign  of  Charles, 
was  tried  here,  and  here  Cliarles  I.,  in  Januarj-, 
1648,  was  brought  to  judgment  and  sentenced  to 
death.  In  1746  sentence  of  death  for  high  treason 
was  passed  upon  Lords  Cromartie,  Balmerino,  and 
Kilmarnock  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  these  were 
the  last  to  suft’er  beheading  for  high  treason  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Here,  also,  took  place  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  for  maladministration  in  India.  The  re¬ 
markable  wainscotiMl  ceiling  of  the  Hall  of  William 
Rufus  is  an  attractive  feature.  It  is  quite  unsnp- 
porti'd  by  columns,  and  spans  a  parallelogram  290 
feet  long  bj-  68  feet  broad,  at  a  height  of  92  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Prof.  Tyndall  in  a  recent  lecture  on  electric¬ 
ity,  iiroilueed  the  clotlies  of  a  man  wlio  was  ta¬ 
king  refuge  under  a  tree  wlien  it  was  struck  by 
lightning.  It  was  a  foolish  thing,  he  observed, 
to  go  under  a  tree  during  an  electric  storm, 
unle.ss  a  pei-son  .stood  some  distanci'  from  the 
trunk.  In  this  particular  ease,  however,  the 
man's  clothes  were  very  wi't,  and  though  they 
were  verj’  much  torn,  they  formed  a  sufficiently 
goi  >d  conductor  f<  >r  the  liglitning,  and  he  esiiaped 
with  his  life.  Had  his  raiment  been  dry  he 
would  inevitablj’  have  been  killed.  Producing 
the  man’s  boots,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
the  uppers  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  electric 
fluid  in  its  anxietj^^  to  reach  the  earth;  but  the 
sole,  into  the  oonstruetion  of  which  iron  largely 
entered  in  the  shape  of  hobnails,  formed  a  good 
ciaiductor  and  was  not  hurt. 

A  Modern  Tower  of Babfx. — .Among  the  plann 
proposed  by  the  architects  and  engineers  who 
are  juejiai  ing  the  designs  for  the  great  Interna¬ 
tional  Fxhiliition  of  Paris  in  188!t  is  one  for  the 
building  of  a  monster  tower.  The  height  oftliis 
building,  should  it  be  I'leeted,  will  throw  all  the 
architectural  monuments  of  the  world  into  the 
shade.  It  is  to  be  370  metres  high,  or  a  little 
over  1200  feet— that  is  to  say,  more  than  twice 
iis  high  as  the  Washingtiui  Monument,  six  times 
higher  tlnui  the  turret  of  Noti’e  Dame— and  is 
to  sosir  into  the  skj’  220  metres  higher  than  the 
spire  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Cologne.  M. 
Bourdais  is  the  engineer  with  whom  the  idea  of 
this  stuiienilous  moEument  originated,  and  he 
expects  to  make  his  work  useful  for  various 
purpofres.  For  instance,  peojilecango  u|)tothe 
top  ill  order  to  breathe  an  invigorating  atmos¬ 
phere,  eiiual  (according  to  him)  to  that  attiiin- 
tiblein  mountiunous  regions.  Again,  a  large  jiart 
of  Paris  can  be  illimiinated  by  a  strong  electric 
light  placed  on  the  summit.  The  light  will  fall 
obliquelj',  and  by  means  of  reflectors  can  be 
distributed  tlirough  t  iie streets (uid  square.H.  M. 
Bourdais  has  calculaied  that  by  keejiiug  within 
tlie  limit  of  from  :J7i)  to  380  meti’i-s  his  iMliflce 
will  besecure  from dajjger,  .A baseof  puiphjry, 
for  instance,  is  capable  of  sustaining  with  se¬ 
curity  a  pyramidal  i-onstruction  l,()O0  metres 
high.  Another  modern  Tower  of  Babel  has  also 
been  jdanned  for  the  aj'proaehing  E.vhibition, 
but  unlU<e  tliat  of  M.  Bourdais,  it  would  lx-  but 
300  metres  (984  feet)  iu  height. 

The  .MiiFon  &  Hamlin  UpriKht  I'iiiuos  .are  prnuouneed 
to  be,  like  tlie  ormins  of  the  fiame  eompanj’,  tlie  Ix'St  of 
their  kind.  Tlie  retlneraent  and  purity  of  tone  attained 
iu  them  are  especially  commended.— llo.-ton  Journal. 

\  Physician'*  Estimate- 

Dr.  John  W,  Williamson,  DaiiTille,  Va.,  ha*  tieen  using 
Compound  Oxv’geu  in  his  own  ease,  and  in  a  nuinlier 
of  cases  which  he  was  not  able  to  eure  under  ordinary 
meitical  treatment.  He  saj’.s : 

“It  ix  artninln  the  moxt" raluable  and  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  I  knoir  in  all  chronic  dixeaxeM.  It  cure.s  diseases 
of  ditTereut  tvpes  from  tliose  for  wliieli  it  is  prescril>ed, 
as  in  my  own  ease.  For  twenty-live  year.s  I  had  suffei- 
ed  with  hemorrlioids,  which  laid  resisted  all  treatment, 
and  I  never  exjiected  to  be  relieveil ;  but  to  mj’ suriirise, 
after  I  wax  cured  of  my  bronchial  and  tuny  trouble,  by 
the  use  of  Compoiiiul  Oxygon  for  three  weeks,  I  found 
myself  entirely  relieved  of  piles,  and  they  liave  not  re¬ 
turned.  Humanity  ix  under  inextimable' obtiyatUmx  to 
you  for  the  introduction  of  a  treatment  xo  raliiabtc  to 
cure  the)ii.'’ 

\  “'Ireatixe  on  Compound  Oxyyen,'’  eontaining  a  liis- 
tory  of  tlie  diseovery  ami  mode  of  action  of  this  re¬ 
markable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  re.-ord  of  surpris¬ 
ing  cures  in  Consumption,  C.danh,  Neuralgia,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  .Astlima.  etc.,  and  a  widi'  range  of  diseases,  will 
be  xent  free.  .Address  IJrs.  Starkey  .t  Palen,  110!) 
and  1111  liirard  Sr.,  l’hiladel[diia. 

The  Glory  of  AVoiiian 

Is  a  tie.Tutiful  heail  of  h  lir— lier  verv  own.  Parker’s 
Hair  Balsam  e.xcels  in  producing  it.  Only  30  cents. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  FACT. 

Royal”  the  only  Baking  Powder  free 
from  Lime  and  Absolutely  Pure. 


Lime  is  the  serious  detect  found  in  most  of  tlie  cream  of 
tartar  Viakiiig  po^vders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  has  found  it  in  all  such  powders  except  the  “  Rciyal.” 
Its  presence  is  caused  by  the  use  of  adulterated  cream  of 
tartar  iu  the  effort  to  reduce  their  cost  of  production. 

Lime  adds  to  the  weight,  while  it  detracts  from  the 
strength  of  the  baking  powder.  It  also  renders  the  food 
less  Avholesome,  giving  rise  to  dyspepsia  and  kindred  ail¬ 
ments.  Baking  powders  containing  lime  jiroduce  less  leav¬ 
ening  gas,  and  therefore  in  use  are  more  expensive  than  a 
first-class,  pure  article. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made  from  cream  ot 
tartar  that  is  first  specially  refined  and  made  chemically 
pure.  Xo  tartrate  of  lime  or  other  impurity  can  find  its  way 
into  the  “  Royal,”  and  to  this  fact  its  great  superiority  in 
strength,  wholesomeness,  and  keeping  (piallty  is  due. 

All  this  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  but  as  all  its  ingredients  are  selected 
and  prepared  with  the  same  precise  care  and  regardless  of 
labor  or  e.xpense,  an  article  is  produced  that  is  free  from 
every  extraneous  substiince — “  absolutely  pure.”  Nor  does 
it  contain  any  ingredients  except  those  necessary  to  make 
a  pure,  wholesome,  and  perfect  baking  powder. 

Professor  McMurtrie,  late  chemist  in  chief  to  the  L.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  after  analyzing  the  various  bak¬ 
ing  powders  of  the  market,  testifies  to  the  absolute  jiurity 
of  that  used  in  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  as  follows; 

‘‘  I  havt!  e.xamined  the  cream  of  tartar  manutactured  by 
the  New  York  Tartar  Coiujiany  ami  used  by  the  BoyaS 
Baking  Pow<ler  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  their  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  find  it  to  be  perfectly  [iiire,  and  free  from 
lime  in  any  form. 

“  WM.  McMURTRIE,  E.M.,  Ph.I)., 

“  Chnnist  in  Chiefs  Dent  of  ArjriodULrey 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewings  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE. 

OBEDIENT 

MAGBINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  anlstlc,  1®- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  ol  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.’’ 

''Domestic’'  Sewing  MactiiDe  Company, 

BKOADWAT  AND  FOURTEENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

i  The  GREAT  I  IPUT 

2  /[fm  CHURCH  LIUn  I 

H  II  AlW  FK1NK*M  ratent  Ucflretora  for 

©  II  olW  orOil.ifivc  the  iMo»t 

^  //  1  \\\  Moftv4itcheap««t  A:  Heat  light  known 

m  for  Churches,  Stores,  Show  Windows, 

S  Banks,  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  New  and 

Xi  designs.  Semi  size  of  room. 

circular  and  estimate.  A  Lit>eral 
^^^JvA|hQi|D^^[^^(Jiscount  to  churches  and  the  trade. 
fcN  Don't  be  deceived  by  chfap  imitations^ 

«  .  J  FKINK.  551  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CLINTON  E  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROT,  IT.  T. _ 

MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and 
Chimes  for  Churches,  Tower  Clochs, 
Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
H.  MCSIIANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

.A.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNURY 

Favorrtblv  known  to  the  public  since 
Church,  Chapel, School.  Fire  Alarp 
and  other  bells:  also  Chimes  a.id  PeaU. 

Meneely&Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y, 

THK  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THI  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARET  THE  FAST  MAIL 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

Exhibited  at  ALL  the  important  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITIONS  FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEVRS. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have,  after  most,  rigid  examina¬ 
tions  and  comparisons,  been  ALWA\'S  FOUND  BEST,  and 
AWARDED  BIOHKST  HONORS;  not  tDOi  in  9m  tuch  important  com¬ 
parison  has  any  Other  A  AMERICAN  ORGAN 

hem  found  equal  OXE  hun¬ 

dred  STVi.ES,  adapted  to  all  uses,  from  the  smallest  size, 
yet  having  the  characteristic  Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence, 
at  $22,  to  the  best  instrument  which  It  Is  jn.ssltile  to  con¬ 
struct  from  reeds,  at  $!i00  or  more.  Illustrated  catalogues, 
46  [ip.,  4to,  and  price  lists,  free. 

The  Mason  A  Hamlin  Company  manufacture  UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES,  adding  to  all  the  Improvements  which 
have  been  found  ’ID’I'  A  'ly  A valuable  In  such 
Instruments,  one  jiecullar  prac¬ 

tical  value,  tending  to  greatest  purity  an<l  refinement  In 
qualltyof  tone  and  durability, especially  illmliilsheil  liabil¬ 
ity  to  get  out  i>t  tune.  Pronounced  the  greatest  Improve¬ 
ment  made  In  upright  pianos  for  li.alt  a  century.  The 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  pledge  themselves  that  every  piano 
of  their  make  shall  Illustrate  that  VERY  HIGHEST  EX¬ 
CELLENCE  Which  has  always  characterized  their  organs. 
Kenil  for  circular  with  Illustrations,  full  descrlpllou  and 
explanation. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  0R6AN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

BOSTON,  154  Tremont  St.  CHICAGO,  149  Wabash  Ave. 
NEW  YORK,  46  East  14th  St.  (Union  Square.) 

Catarrh  ely’s  cream  balm 

a(  Icanses  llip  llpiui.  Glvos 
({nick  KclicC.  Allays  In* 
fluinniatioii.  Heals  tlio 
Sores.  IL'sfores  Hie 
Senses  of  Taste  and  Smell. 
A  |»osilive  Cure. 

Xot  a  Liquid  or  Sniiff.  j 

.'>0  cents  at  Druggists;  6o  cents 
by  mail  rf*piHtcrf<L  Send  for  | 
■  ■  M C* circular.  Sainplo  by  mall  lOc. 

ELI  Cxeg:,  'J.  7. 

V  V  /  ^Jf.  j  ~I  j  *  Constant  ConsumerH  of 

T/wl  1  VlV  BID6E'SFOOO 

^'''***  find  file  file 

^ySlipV^liniOHt  eronoinirHl  size  to 
V buy.  UriiKKists  slioiild 
l/jf(  keep  If,  biit  If  you  rnnnol 
V/'f  jproeure  this  size  of  your 
It  I  rt  DruHi{UI.»etid  file  amount 
iwVV.I  lyl  «  wifli  full  nddreHs  fo 

lalw  IJ’AVOOLIflCII  it  to.,  Pal- 

M/f'll  111)”**’*'’  M****-'  and  fliey  will  I 
I  III  forward  a  can,  express 
*"~*»V^iiald. 


i^^UERRY'S 

1555 

rst  ALtABLE  TO  ALLt^^O  f  /  /rf 

Will  ho  mailed  CD 

toull  applicants  f  l5ll,b^V5 

ami  to  customers  of  last  year  wituont 

ordcrin^-it.  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 

descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 

Vegetable  and  Flower  SEKUS,  llUI.Its,  etc. 

D.M.FERRY&CO.^^iK'T 


Mmm  cu 

9st  Foods  in  the  World,  for 


K 


Old  and  Young. 

A.  n.  C.WniTF,  OATS.  A.  U.  C. WHITE  WHEAT. 
A.  11.  C.  Uurlv/  Food.  A.  B.  C.  Muizo. 

A  Selected  (jrain,  all  hulls, 

,  cockle,  and  impurities  remov- 

merican  eil.  Crushed, Steam  Cooked 

AND  Desiccated.  I'atmUil. 

B  Prepared,  as  wanted,  for  the 

paol/foot  table, in  ten  minutes.  Saving 

money.  Saving  fuel.  Saving 

Ctime.  Saving  waste.  Saving 
health.  Plasy  to  digest,  f/eiwy 
SrBGlS.  nlreaily  thoronyhhj  evoked 

and  dried  (deniccated.) 

Ask  for  A.  B.  C.  only.  (Registered  Trade-Mark.) 
For  sale  by  all  Grocers.  The  Cereals  M'p'g  Co, 
Bend  for  circulars.  83  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


BARNES’ 

Patf’nt  Fool  and 
Power  Machinery,  Corn- 
ontfita  tor  Actual 
rkshop  Busineas,  Lathes 
for  Wood  or  Metal,  (’ircalar 
Saws.  Scroll  Saws,  Formers, 
Mortiiers,  Tenoners.  etc., 
etc.  Machines  on  trial  if 
Jesired.  Deseriptive  Cata« 
JoHiie  and  Price  List  Free. 

W.  F.  A  JOHN  BARIVKN, 

No*  Ruby  St.  Ko<*kfor«l,  111^ 

I  •JdpTMFARW^&MILLS 

l’  P  I  I  ilForSzIekExrhange. 
Ili.lll  If.  iFBgg  CatalOBue. 
U.  U.  CUAFPTN  dk  CO.,  Kirhinond,  Vo. 


G^OIIVG^  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  EUNNINO  T'WO  THKOUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  YROU 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, . 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  Junction  or  Omafia  to 

DENVER, 

or  Via  Kansas  City  and  AtctilgOJ  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kaiisu*  CUy.  Atchison,  , 
Omaua  and  Denver  with  tbrojgh  tralus  lor 

SAN  FRAMCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  bhortfst  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  Soath-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  vis  this  (Irent 
Through  l.lne,  tusll  the  Health  and  Pleosur. 
Resorts  of  the  west  and  South-West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  valley  of  lha 
Yosemlie,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  Co 
the  bean  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lauds  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

Ills  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
of  America,  mid  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Finest  Equipped  Railrond  in  the  World  for 
nil  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  Hue  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  UlUoes  in  the  Uulied  States  and 
Canada. 

T  J.  I’O  TTKR, 

Vice  Fres.  and  Gen.  Manager.  * 

PJSKCKVAL  LOWELL, 

Ueu.  Pass.  Ag’t  Chlcagos 
JNU.  U.  A.  BEAN,  lien.  Flostern  Ag’t, 

JI7  Hroailway,  New  York,  and 
JUfi  Wasblugluu  St.,  Buatuu. 


Mrs  POTT’S 


i  ADY^TAGES  - 

UOT  BURN  THE 
.DO  ^  DETACHABLE 

WALNUT  HANDLE, 

DOUBLE  P0INTE0,IR0N  BOTH  WAYS) 

B£SJINUSEANPQH£4P 

L.  three  irons * 

ONE  HANDLE  AND  A  STAND  TO  A  SET. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

HARDWARE  TRADE- 


JEWETTS 


BALL’S 

elms 

TheOXlT  CORSIT  made  that  can  b.  returned  by 
its  rurehaeer  after  three  weeka  wear,  if  nr>t  founa 
PEUFECTLV  SATISFACTORY  „ 

In  every  respect,  and  ita  pniv  refunded  by  teller. 
Hade  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  prices.  Bold  by  first- 
class  dealers  everywhere.  Beware  of  worthlees  Imi¬ 
tations.  None  genuine  without  Ball’s  name  on  box. 
CHICAGO  CORSET  CO.,  ChleaRO.  III. 
Aad  13  ldsp«nar<l  St.,  New  Vork  City. 


Established  35  Years, 

Xdtrgest  Refrigerator 
Works  in  tha 
World. 

C3  SIZES  AITS  SZ7LE3 

Bold  by  flrst-clata  Deal¬ 
ers  evcrywhcni. 

The  Internal  conrtruo- 
tlon  ot  our  Itifrigcra- 
tors  Is  our  own.  and  tho 
subject  of  Fatent.»  ;  con- 
Bcqucntly.  not  av.iilalile 
to  other  manufacturers. 
A  16-tiage  book  of  testi¬ 
monials  free  to  oil  on 
applicatiuo. 

John  C.  Jewett  di  Sens, 


Reprigekators. 

Oiniula^! 

Li  ireo*  Jo  Ho  Butca  A;  Co.oid  iMtsr  ht.,  N.  a 

H  /NYNlSTraWANTEOfortheMISSOURI 

AGErTo,  steam  WASHERJ 

will  pay  HoyinteiTiKeut  euhq  or  woman 
l^seekinR  profitable  employment  to  write 
S^for  lUnstrated  CircaUr  and  term*  of 
™Atfency  for  this  Celebrat^  Wa#»her. 
e . '  1^.’ J  §0which  byreaMoof  itaintrinFic  merit 
meetins  with  tach  wonderful  snre^ 
WO&XH,  SX.  IdOUlS,  MO.,  or  CHICAGO,  UaI* 

ONE  MILLIOItfl 

OP  rON«RE.«‘S-By  James  <>.  jK,® 

only  history  of  our  Government  fromlwi  to  i»i. 
Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  M.  C.  from  Va..  says  •. 
it  uVo  no  matter  whether  he  be  Mr.  tsUitne  s  /rirfw  or 
enemv.teUl  never  put  if  daicn  until  he  has  read  the 
whole:*  MOO  per  month  to 

once.  The  Henry  Bill  Pub,  Co,*  Norwich*  ^ _ 


iTlieJ.B.irail;iiisLandMoriia£eCo., 

I  Successor  to  J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CO.  j 

^  BEGAN  BUSINESS  IN  1870.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883.  j 

I  Capital,  $750,000.  | 


^FARM  MORTRARESk 


Xzi.tex*eei-t  Qi  0-\i.AX*£iiXXtooc3. 

Payments  of  Interest  K  Prompt  as  Government 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  /  Coupons  payable  at 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  In  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

Tht  number  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  May  1874,  to  May  1884;  8,762, 

Aggregate  amount.  ...  -  $5,580,350 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  $1,773,600 

Number  of  mortgages  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  _  .  $1,048,500 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  $2,822  100 

Number  of  Investor,  In  these  mortsaBes  I473|  some  of  them  have  had 
14  years  experience  with  us  i  each  one  oan  testify  that  all  our  rspressnta- 
tions  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again  ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  eend  now  for 
information,  forme,  and  testimoniaJa,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address, 

J.  B.  'WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

Ik-A.'WS.EIsrCE,  • 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager,  243  Breadway. 


Q  Prompt  as  Government 
Coupons  payable  at 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUE  FOR  1885.  OF 

i“  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CARDEN.” 

fall  of  valuable  cuUnral  dlrecUo*  b,  containing  three  colored  piatet,  and  embracinf^ 
every  thinfc  aew  andrmroln  ScB^sand  PUuftls*  will  be  mail^  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  postage  (6  cenUL  To  custoioeni  of  last  seasoo  aent  free  withoat  application. 

I  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.^ 

35  A  37  COBTLANOT  STBEKT,  NEW  YORK. 
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PKRSOHAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  new  and  elegant  Jewish  Temple  in  Boston, 
Adath  Israel,  was  dedicated  on  Feb.  3d. 

Francis  Joseph  Spangler,  who  fought  under  the 
first  Napoleon  at  Mosoow  and  Waterloo,  died  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  3d,  aged  ninety 
years. 

William  T.  Abbott,  aged  ninety-seven  years,  died 
in  Bockport,  Mass.,  Feb.  3d.  He  was  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  a  veteran  of  1812,  and  was  a  prisoner  at 
Dartmoor. 

Dr.  John  Bomig,  who  in  1836  established  the 
first  Homoeopathic  School  In  America,  the  “  North 
American  Academy  of  Homoeopathy,”  died  at  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  5th,  aged  eighty- 
one. 

The  funeral  services  of  Porter  C.  Bliss,  journal¬ 
ist,  archceologist,  and  historian,  took  place  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  6th,  at  Bandolph,  N.  Y.  Local  journalists 
and  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  acted  as  pall-bearers. 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  part  how  taken  by  women  in  secret  societies. 
Some  four  hundred  of  the  women  on  strike  at  the 
Norwalk  hat  factories  have  formed  a  secret  society 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
one  of  the  unions  admitted  to  the]  Central  Labor 
Union  at  their  last  meeting  is  chiefly^composed  of 
the  fair  sex. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Harvard  College 
Overseers  on  Thursday  last,  a  vote  was  passed  to 
concur  with  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  repealing  the  statute  requiring  students  to 
attend  public  worship  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
Board  also  considered  the  reestablishment  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  Sunday  morning  service  in  the  chapel,  but  the 
discussion  was  postiwned  one  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  have  no  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  expend  for  their  New  Orleans  friends,  for 
the  attempt  to  again  set  up  the  New  Orleans  Expo¬ 
sition  Appropriation  bill  met  with  defeat  by  a  vote 
of  56  yeas  to  126  nays  on  Feb.  3d.  Mr.  Boyer  of 
Philadelphia,  who  previously  supported  the  bill, 
opposed  it.  The  bill  was  buffeted  on  all  sides.  It 
cannot  come  up  again  this  session. 

Some  anxiety  is  felt  in  mining  circles  about  the 
effect  upon  the  strike  in  the  Hocking  Valley  of  the 
recommendation  sent  out  on  Monday  by  the  ofllcers 
of  the  Miners’  Union,  that  all  coal  miners  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  should  accept  a  reduction  of  ten  cents 
per  ton,  which  makes  the  rat«‘  fifty  cents  a  ton. 
The  strikers  in  the  Hocking  Valley  are  holding  out 
for  sixty  cents  a  ton,  and  since  reductions  have 
been  made  in  rates  in  other  districts  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  their  support  have  greatly  fallen  off. 

It  will  Ije  remembered  that  contributions  of 
blocks  of  stone  for  the  Washington  Monument  were 
sent  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from  the 
United  States.  Though  better  late  than  never, 
we  learn  that  a  memorial  stone,  contributed  by 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  the  Washington  Mon¬ 
ument  has  just  arrived  in  Washington,  ('alifornia 
and  Oregon  are  the  only  States  from  which  contri¬ 
butions  of  this  kind  have  not  been  receivefl. 

Dr.  Christopher  Columbus  Graham,  age«l  100 
years,  3  months,  and  21  days,  died  in  Louisville, 
By.,  Feb.  3d.  Dr.  Graham  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Daniel  Boone,  and  lived  and  hunted  through 
Kentucky  when  Louisville  consisted  of  half  a  dozen 
log-huts.  He  was  bom  in  an  old  fort  near  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  was  an  Intimate  friend  of  Mr.  an<l 
Mrs.  President  Lincoln,  and  two  hours  l»efore  he 
died  he  dictaU'd  a  letter  to  Secretaiy  of  War 
Bobert  Lincoln. 

A  terrible  explosion  of  gas  occurred  on  Friday, 
Feb.  2d,  in  a  coal  mine  near  Savanna,  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory.  There  were  several  hundred  miners  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Thnn* 
are  reported  killed  outright,  eightj'-nine  seriously 
burned,  and  forty-two  slightly  burned  and  other¬ 
wise  injured.  Savanna  is  a  small  village  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Bailroad,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Indian  Nation,  about  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  McAlister,  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Atoka. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  Fob.  5,  authorizing  the  return  to  the 
St.  Mary  Cannonlers  of  Franklin,  La.,  the  Itat- 
tery  fiag  captured  at  Irish  Bend,  La.,  in  1863  by 
the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  Begiment.  Tlie  Hag 
had  been  prwenUHl  to  the  battery  by  the  ladies  of 
Franklin.  Officers  of  the  Thirtetmth  have  received 
a  letter  from  an  ex-officer  of  the  Conftnlerate  Bat¬ 
tery,  which  concludes  as  follows:  “We  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  shake  hands  with  our  old  opponents  and 
assure  them  that  if  ever  the  old  fiag  of  the  Union 
needs  support  there  will  be  no  truer  hands  ready 
than  the  remaining  members  of  the  old  St.  Mary's 
Battery.” 

All  facts  touching  the  condition  of  the  races 
throughout  the  South  are  Interesting,  and  especial¬ 
ly  so  since  Judge  Tourgee  in  his  papers,  and  the 
novelist  Cable  in  his  Ijooks  and  readings,  keep  the 
public  well  supplied  with  their  views.  We  (luote 
the  following :  “  Becent  facts  and  figures  in  The 
Times-Democrat  concerning  the  population  of  New 
Orleans,  will  create  considerable  surprise.  In  a 
population  of  230,000  there  are  seven  white  women 
to  every  six  white  men,  and  four  female  to  three 
male  negroids.  This  is  the  largest  excess  of  female 
population  of  any  city  in  the  Union,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  Boston.  The  death  rate  is  very  favorable 
to  the  gentler  sex.  For  the  first  half  of  Januarj- 
the  deaths  were  males  186,  females  103.  So  it 
geems  that  in  this  remarkable  clt}*  nine  males  die 
for  every  two  females ;  and  the  death  rate  for  the 
men  Is  forty-six  per  thousand,  and  for  the  women 
twenty-one.  If  nothing  occurs  to  disturb  this  pro¬ 
portion,  in  twenty  years  New  Orleans  will  have  two 
women  for  everj’  man,  and  in  a  generation  more 
men  will  be  so  scarce  that  they  will  be  too  highly 
prized  as  ornaments  to  he  of  much  ser\ice  in  the 
useful  walks  of  life.” 

Medals  and  gn^at  praise  are  given  to  men  who 
rescue  those  who  are  in  danger  of  drowning,  or  who 
are  in  special  i>erll.  We  have  noticed  several  items 
since  Winter  set  in  of  quite  young  children,  who 
with  great  risk  to  themselves  have  bravelj-  helptsl 
their  mates  out  of  danger.  The  knowledge  of  such 
incidents  may  be  an  instruction  to  other  youth  to 
be  prompt  and  cool  in  like  emergencies.  Here  is 
another.  George  Fisher,  aged  ten  years,  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  had  made  a  double  sled  out  of  two  ordi¬ 
nary  sleds.  which  ho  connected  with  a  plank.  A  few 
days  ago  he  and  his  sister  began  to  experiment  with 
it  on  the  hill  leading  from  Ocean  avenue  to  the 
Morris  Canal.  They  made  two  trips  successfully. 
On  the  third  trip  the  double  sled  ran  into  a  tn‘e 
and  upset.  The  boy  was  hurled  into  the  canal, 
where  he  broke  through  the  ice.  When  his  sister, 
who  had  clung  to  the  tree,  saw  him  fioundering  in 
the  water,  she  slipped  lightly  out  on  the  ice,  and 
threw  one  end  of  her  muffier  to  him.  Then  she 
went  back  to  the  bank  of  the  canal  and  tuggtHl  at 
the  other  end  untill  she  pulhsl  him  .safe  ashore. 

The  Liberty  l)ell  was  taken  from  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  23<1, 
and  at  8  o’clock  a  procession  of  500  policemen 
Started  for  the  West  Philadelphia  depot  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  The  truck  on  which  the  old  bell 
was  hauled  through  the  streets  was  appropriately 
decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  flags,  and 
drawn  by  six  bay  horses  handsomely  capari.soned. 
There  were  two  bands  of  music  in  the  proees-sion, 
and  n^ny  of  the  houses  along  the  route  were  deco- 
rate<l  with  flags.  At  the  depot  the  bell  was  trans- 
ferre<i  to  the  special  car  constructed  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bailroad  Company  to  bear  it  and  its  guard 
of  three  officers  to  the  Exposition.  This  car  is 
thirty-five  feet  long  and  nine  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
one-half  of  the  platform  of  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  enclosed  and  comfortably  furnished  quarters 
for  the  special  police  officers.  The  bell  platform  is 
protected  by  a  brass  railing  with  posts  decorated 
with  gilded  bells.  A.  large  frame,  upon  which  the 
bell  is  to  be  secunjd,  is  the  only  work  upon  theplat- 
form  of  the  oar. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  many  of 
the  schools  in  the  Annexed  District  have  received 
cabinets  of  stained  wood  in  which  to  display  spec¬ 
imens  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany  from  the 
National  Museum  at  Central  Park. 

Harlem  has  made  a  good  start  in  its  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  for  the  treasurer  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  announces  that  there  is  over  $12,000  now  in 
the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  building  fund.  Of 
this  sum  $3,433.34  was  recently  added  through  the 
efforts  of  the  ladies’  auxiliary,  and  $312.51  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  holiday  bazaar.  We  trust  speedy 
additions  may  come  in  the  shape  of  the  gifts  of  mo¬ 
ney  from  those  who  wish  to  see  their  property  do¬ 
ing  good  while  they  live.  Now  for  a  good  building 
which  maybe  a  “home”  for  the  young  men  in 
Harlem. 

No  one  can  overestimate  the  value  of  personal 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  moral  reforms.  A  name 
is  often  an  illustration  of  the  history  of  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  enlisting  the  public  in  the  behalf  of  “  what¬ 
soever  things  are  pure ;  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,”  in  apostolic  phrase.  Our  attention 
is  called  anew  to  Mr.  Comstock’s  work.  The  elev¬ 
enth  annual  reunion  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  was  held  recentlj'  in  the 
hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  made  a  report  of  his  work 
during  the  past  year.  It  dealt  with  the  matters  of 
gambling,  obscene  literature,  and  lotteries.  He 
said  that  the  manager  of  a  single  lottery  company 
in  this  city  had  offered  $25,000  for  a  guarantee  of 
immunity  from  prosecution  by  the  society.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  ended  there  have  been  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Comstock,  1‘20  arrests,  and  83  con¬ 
victions  were  obtained.  The  plates  of  37  indecent 
books  were  seized,  together  with  14,5.57  obscene 
photographs,  5309  lottery  tickets,  over  80,000  pool 
tickets,  3819  ivory  chips,  1494  tally  cards,  17 
“  .sweat-boards,”  and  more  than  1500  prize  candy 
packages.  The  treasurer’s  report  showed  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  $6409.67  was  paid  out  for  salaries  of 
special  agents  and  $1600  for  the  travelling  expenses 
of  those  agents.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a 
deficiency  in  the  exchequer  of  something  over  $600. 

The  testimony  of  the  Courts  held  in  our  cities  is 
a  fearful  one,  as  we  study  the  needs  of  the  ma.ss  of 
humanity  landed  on  our  shores  from  foreign  lands. 
On  last  Tuesday  morning  five  Italian  girls,  none  of 
whom  knew  her  age,  sat  in  a  row  in  the  court  room 
of  the  criminal  l>ranch  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  They  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  brought 
by  .\gent  Jenkins  as  witnesses  against  Bonallcio 
Tomasso,  chargt'd  with  t)eing  a  padrone,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  this  country  to  beg.  The  prisoner 
was  defendcKl  by  the  Pr<>sident  of  the  Board 
of  .'Vldermen.  The  evidence  was  that  he  (juitted 
Italy  three  years  ago,  taking  with  him  the  five 
girls  or  women.  One  of  them  said  that  her  parents 
contracted  that  she  should  go  with  him.  He  em¬ 
ployed  them  as  wandering  minstrels  and  beggars 
in  London,  and  afterward  in  Glasgow  and  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  He  arrived  with  them  in  this  city  about  the 
17th  of  December.  Agent  Jenkins  .says  that  when 
they  did  not  earn  the  money  he  expecteil,  Tomasso 
beat  them  and  kept  them  without  food.  The 
jurj-  foimd  Tomasso  guilty,  and  Juilge  Benedict 
remande<l  him  for  sentence.  He  may  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  fifteen  years’  imprisonment.  For  this  ig¬ 
norance  and  poverty  our  city  is  taxed,  and  our  pris¬ 
ons  supplied  with  their  wretched  occupiints. 

George  Washington  Bowen,  the  celebrated  claim¬ 
ant  in  the  Jumel  will  case,  died  a  few  days  since 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  agetl  90. 

Conversation  was  successfully  carried  on  from 
Now  York  to  Chicago  by  the  Gillett  Telephone  Sy.s- 
temon  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  5.  The  distance  by 
the  line  used  was  6,054  mih>s. 

The  Plegana — The  Plates. 

The  “Indian  Question  ”  must  be  kept  before  the 
public  in  all  its  bearings.  Will  justice  ever  be 
done  to  the  red  man  ?  Prof.  Painter  of  the  Indians’ 
Rights  Association,  who  wrote  a  letter  reproaching 
Representative  Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  for  the  heartless  course 
that  the  Committee  had  taken  toward  the  .starving 
Piegan  Indians,  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Mr.  Ellis 
in  a  recent  speech.  Mr.  Ellis  characterized  Prof. 
Painter’s  letter  as  a  tissm*  of  misrepresentations 
and  falsehoods.  Mr.  Rockwtdl  of  Massachusetts 
warmly  defended  Prof.  Painter,  and  said  the  coun- 
tr\'  could  <lej)end  upon  it,  his  statements  are  abso¬ 
lutely  truthful.  Mr.  Ellis’s  Committee,  it  will  be 
remembered,  at  first  refused  to  mike  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Piegans ;  but  it  has  since  made  a 
small  appropriation,  $30,000  less  than  the  c.stiniate. 
Prof.  Painter  will  .soon  write  a  more  elaborates 
statement,  in  which  his  charges  and  representa¬ 
tions  will  be  supported  by  proofs. 

In  this  connection  another  report  conu's  of  starv¬ 
ing  Indians.  It  is  stated  that  the  Piute  Indians 
are  dying  on  their  barren  rtvservation  in  Nevada. 
Lately  Senator  Dawes  of  Mas.sachusetts  secured 
$7000  for  them,  but  not  one  cent  has  reached  them. 
These  Indians  live  entirely  on  piin*-nuts,  fish  from 
Pyramid  Lake,  ami  rabbits.  The  Winter  in  Nevada 
has  lieen  terribly  severe.  The  Piutes  number  .seven 
thousand.  Sarah  Winnemucca,  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  who  lectured  in  the  East  on  the  condition  of 
the  Piutes,  .says  “My  people  are  utterly  destitute, 
and  numbers  of  them  are  famishing  in  the  snow.” 
She  attributes  their  misery  to  the  negligence  of  the 
n'servation  officials. 

THE  WEATHER. 

A  cold  wave  passed  over  New  England  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  3d.  The  thermometer  range<l  from  46 
degrees  below  zero  at  Mooretown,  Me.,  to  34  (h*- 
grees  below  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  The  thermometer 
was  40  degrws  below  zero  in  many  places  in  V(‘r- 
mont. 

The  storms  at  sea  have  been  very  severe  the  past 
fortnight,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  Glou- 
eester  fleet,  which  was  exfiosed  on  “The  Banks” 
to  a  fearful  storm  and  fog.  Good  news  has  been 
received  of  their  safety.  The  Senda,  which  was 
one  of  several  steamers  overdue,  arrived  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Feb.  5.  The  passengers  held  a  meeting  on  the 
3(1,  and  adopted  resolutions  declaring  their  admira¬ 
tion  and  re.spi'ctfor  Capt.  McKay  “  for  his  couragt*, 
skill,  and  devotion  to  duty,  by  which  they  hav*> 
been  safely  brought  through  the  gn'at  risks  of  a 
great  Atlantic  storm.”  It  was  also  n'solvisl  to  pr**- 
sent  him  with  a  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  their  (>s- 
te*‘m. 

The  Waves  Befriend  the  Maine  Fishermen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  near  Mount 
Desert,  are  all  fishermen,  and  depend  for  subsi.sl- 
ence  ui>on  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  briny  deep, 
the  ensnaring  of  these  inhabitants  ladng  their  sole 
occupation.  These  p(mple  are  poor,  and  if  at  any 
sea.son  they  are  unfortunate  in  their  business,  ae- 
tual  want  and  m.'ed  confront  them,  .\bout  six 
years  ago  this  proved  to  la*  the  case.  The  .season’s 
fishing  proved  to  be  an  utter  failure,  and  wh('n  the 
cold  storms  of  Winter  deliarred  the  hardy  toilers 
of  the  sea  from  the  fishing-grounds,  the  little  com¬ 
munity  was  on  the  verge  of  stanation.  While 
their  need  was  sorest,  a  coasting  ve.ssel  loaded 
with  provisions  was  wrecked  on  the  shon*,  and  the 
provisions  saved  from  the  wreck  made  the  desti¬ 
tute  i>eople  comfortable  for  the  Winter.  From 
that  season  until  the  season  just  passtsl,  the  fishing 
business  has  l)een  good,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Long  Island  have  been  prospt'rous  and  happy. 
Last  season's  fishing,  however,  proveil  a  failurt', 
and  again  the  gaunt  wolf  knocked  at  Long  Island 
i  doors.  .Vgain  the  waves  proved  friendly,  and 
about  thirty  days  ago  a  second  vessel,  provision- 
laden,  was  toased  up  on  the  Long  Island  shore. 
Nine  hundred  pounds  of  lard,  large  (juantitles  of 
I  pork,  and  a  number  of  barrels  of  flour  were  .xaved 
j  from  the  wreck.  The  goods  have  been  advertised 
I  the  re<tuired  thirty  days,  and  are  now  the  property 
I  of  the  finders.  The  vessel  (name  unknown)  was 
I  sold  for  $20. — Bockland  Courier-Gazette. 


A  Dog  Saves  a  I<ire. 

Six  men  were  recently  detailed  for  mounted  duty 
by  the  Richmond  county  police.  One  of  the  mount¬ 
ed  men,  Officer  B.  O’Toole,  has  a  large  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  that  always  follows  him  when  he  is  on  duty. 
On  Wednesday  night  O’Toole  was  patrolling  the 
Richmond  road.  Suddenly  the  dog  started  up  a 
lonely  side  road.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  offi¬ 
cer  paid  little  attention  to  the  dog.  He  barked 
furiously.  After  the  officer  had  got  almost  out  of 
hearing  he  happened  to  think  the  dog’s  conduct  was 
unusual,  and  turned  back.  Some  distance  up  the 
dark  road,  the  dog  was  found  besideaprostrate  man. 
He  was  evidently  pleased  to  have  his  master  come. 
Officer  O’Toole  found  that  the  man  had  been  over¬ 
come  by  the  excessive  cold.  He  was  put  on  the 
horse  and  taken  to  a  house  near  by,  where  he  was 
warmed  and  revived.  The  dog’s  keen  scent  and 
action  doubtless  saved  the  man’s  life. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Mr.  Buckle,  Editor  of  the  London  Times,  was 
lately  married  to  Miss  Alice,  daughter  of  James 
Payn. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  congregations  in  Spain 
have  organized  under  the  protection  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  have  chosen  the  Rev.  Juan  B. 
Cabrera  as  their  Bishop. 

News  was  received  at  Berlin,  Feb.  3,  that  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  man-of-war  formally  annexed  both  banks 
of  the  Ckingo  and  the  contested  coast  line.  Por¬ 
tugal  has  emphatically  rejected  the  proposals  of 
the  International  Association,  which  France  has 
approved.  She  demands  the  whole  of  the  territory 
on  the  right  bank,  between  the  French  frontier  and 
Loango,  down  to  the  Congo,  and  eastward  to  the 
fourteenth  degree  of  longitude.  The  Association  has 
forwarded  new  proposals,  but  it  is  not  considered 
probable  that  they  will  be  accepted. 

THE  MAHDI  TAKES  KHARTOUM. 

Intelligence  reached  the  press  of  London  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  5th,  that  Khartoum  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Mahdi.  Five  hours  after  the  first 
l)ul  dication  of  the  news,  the  War  Office  issued  a 
bulletin  containing  the  te.xt  of  Gen.  Wolseley’s 
despatch.  It  read  as  follows : 

Telegrams  from  Gen.  Wol.seley  announce  that 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  took  place  on  Jan.  2(i.  He 
says  that  Col.  Wilson  arrived  at  Khartoum  on  Jan. 
28,  and  was  greatlj'  surprised  to  find  that  tin*  cne- 
mj-  were  in  i>o.ssession  of  that  place.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  starte(l  on  his  return  down  the  river,  and  pro- 
tM'eded  under  a  h((avy  fire  from  the  rebels.  Wlien 
some  miles  below  the  Shublaka  Cataract,  Col.  Wil¬ 
son’s  steamers  were  wrecked,  but  he  and  his  whole 
party  managed  to  nmeh  an  island  in  .safety,  where 
they  are  secure.  steamer  has  gone  to  bring 
them  back  to  tlie  British  camp  near  Metenmeh. 
G(Mi.  Wol.seley  says  he  has  no  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  Gen.  Gordon,  and  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  (hmd  or  alive. 

Mt'anwhile  the  excitement  in  London,  and  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  British  Isles  where  the  news 
was  known,  rose  to  fever  heat.  The  jubilant  glad¬ 
ness  which  characteriz('(l  England  in  regard  to 
Egypt  ever  since  the  welcome  news  of  Gen.  Stew¬ 
art’s  successful  arrival  in  the  neighlrnrhood  of  Me- 
b'lnneh  was  received,  gave  way  to  universal  de- 
pn'ssion,  and  exi)r(“.ssion.s  of  dismay  and  forebod¬ 
ing  came  from  almost  everybody.  The  War  Office 
was  besi('ged  with  armj’  officers  tendering  tlu'ir 
S(?rvices  for  active  duty  in  the  Soudan.  Many  teh*- 
grams  were  received  from  officers  throughout  the 
country  asking  for  assignments  to  the  ri'seue  ex¬ 
pedition,  sliould  the  Gov(»rnmeiit  conclude  to  tak(! 
such  action. 

Later  intelligence  .says  that  the  firet  news  of  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  receiv(‘d  by  Gen.  Wolseley,  was 
brought  by  a  messenger  who  left  the  island  where 
Col.  Wilson  was  stranded,  and  came  on  fool  to 
Gubat.  He  said  that  when  Gen.  Wilson  reached 
Khartoum,  he  found  that  the  Mahdi's  forces  occu- 
j)i(‘d  both  the  town  and  the  citadel.  He  tried  to 
land  and  ascs'rtain  the  fate  of  Gen.  Gordon,  but 
this  step  he  found  impossible.  The  enemy’s  guns 
wer((  turmnl  uimii  him  in  full  force.  He  was  tliere- 
fore  comi)elled  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  fallen 
city,  and  return  to  Gubat  without  finding  out  whe¬ 
ther  Gen.  Gordon  was  d(*ad  or  alive.  Some  hopes 
are  entertained  that  Gen.  Gordon  may  still  be 
holding  out  in  the  citadel. 

A  native  reports  that  the  Mahdi  had  60,000  men 
in  the  vicinity  of  Khartoum,  and  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  his  emis.saries  into  the  city. 
These  (mii.s.saries  mingled  freely  with  the  native 
troops  und(*r  Gen.  Gordon,  and  by  bribes,  threats, 
and  working  on  their  religious  feelings,  induced 
them  to  mutiny.  Sev(m  thou.sand  of  the  garrison 
(h'.sertt'd  to  the  rebels,  leaving  Gen.  Gordon  only 
•2,500  faithful  .soldiers.  With  this  small  force  he 
attenqited  to  hold  the  city  against  the  Mahdi’s 
great  army,  but  after  severe  fighting,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  he  was 
compelh'd  to  surnmder. 

.4s  soon  as  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 
the  British  camp  near  Metenmeh,  two  messengers 
were  despateiied  to  Korti,  via  Abu-Kl(»a  and  Gak- 
dul.  They  n'acheil  their  destination  in  safety,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  news  of  Khartoum’s  fall 
had  not  reached  the  desert.  Intelligence  of  the 
di.sjister,  however,  has  .since  spread  far  and  wide. 
Some  of  the  tribes  that  have  hitherto  professed 
friendshii)  for  England  have  declared  for  the 
Mahdi.  Tin*  .Arabs  still  hold  Metenmeh,  The  gar¬ 
rison  there  receiv(?d  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khar¬ 
toum  with  repeated  salvos  of  artillery. 

When  Col.  Wilson’s  flotilla  ap))ioaehed  Khar¬ 
toum,  it  was  comi)elled  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  both  banks.  The  rebels  had  four 
Krupj*  guns  on  the  river  banks  at  Halfujeh  to  bom¬ 
bard  the  steamers.  When  the  British  forc(>  reach- 
(mI  Omdurman,  numbers  of  rebels  contiinH>d  the 
fusilade.  Things  looked  worse  when  it  was  dlscov- 
envl  tliat  the  enemy  was  in  po-sseasion  of  the  island 
of  Tutti,  just  outsid*'  the  city.  The  English  still 
pushed  ah(>ad,  but  were  dismayed  to  find  that  the 
garrison  began  tiring  upon  them.  No  Hags  were 
Hying  from  the  i)ublic  buildings,  and  the  town  ajs 
peare(l  to  be  in  undisi>uted  po8se.ssion  of  tin*  ene¬ 
my.  The  palace  seemed  to  have  btwn  guttl'd. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  land  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  rebels,  the  British 
wen'  obliged  to  n'tire.  Col.  Wilson  had  three 
steamers,  two  of  which  were  wrecki^d  in  the  Nile, 
exactly  half  way  bi'tween  Khartoum  and  M('tem- 
neh.  The  third  steamer,  Is'aring  Col.  Wortlej-  and 
his  party,  came  on  and  brought  the  news  to  the 
British  camp  near  Metenmeh. 

.411  agree  that  the  Mahdi  cajdured  Khartoum  by 
treacheiy.  The  most  trustworthy  reports  point  to 
one  Faraz  Pasha  as  the  traitor,  'it  is  said  that  he 
being  left  in  charge  of  the  ramparts,  opemsl  tlie 
gate's  on  Jan.  •26th  and  admitted  the  enemy.  Sons' 
rumors  say  that  the  Mahdi,  with  a  few  Levantines, 
is  cooped  up  in  a  church.  Others  .say  that  Gen. 
Gordon  has  been  seen  wearing  the  Mahdi’s  uni¬ 
form. 

Oiiinions  differ  greatly  as  to  the  fate  of  Gen. 
Gordon.  He  has  always  avert'd  that  he  would 
never  be  taken  alive,  and  those  who  know  him  Ix'.st 
believe  he  has  been  killed.  Still  it  is  known  that 
the  one  point  toward  which  the  Mahdi  has  devotivi 
his  best  energies  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
has  been  the  capture  of  Gf'n.  Gordon  alive.  .4s 
long  ago  as  .August,  1884,  Gen.  Gordon  wrote  to 
his  sister  in  London  that  she  need  have  no  fears 
for  his  pi'rsonal  safety,  bimause  he  had  a  charm 
for  his  life  which  he  would  not  explain  to  her  be¬ 
yond  saying  that  it  came  from  his  trust  in  the  .Al¬ 
mighty.  Other  private  letters  received  at  about 
the  saiiK'  time,  and  only  now  made  public,  say 
that  the  Mahdi  had  ordered  that  all  his  soldiei>> 
must  shoot  wide  of  Gim.  Gordon,  and  that  any  one 
who  killed,  or  evi'n  wounded  the  great  in'tidi'l, 
should  be  punislu'd  with  death.  The  battlefield  at 
El  Obt'id,  where  the  army  of  Hicks  Pasha  was 
slaughtered,  is  stakisl  off  with  posts  to  show  whert' 
various  officers  met  their  fate ;  and  the  Mahdi  has 
.solemnly  a.ssured  his  followers  that  he  would  some 
day  show  them  Gen.  Gordon  chained  to  the  post 
which  marks  the  spot  where  Hicks  Pasha  was  kill- 
(jd.  But  tho.se  who  know  Gen.  Gordon  believe 
that  ftefore  he  is  ehaini'il  to  any  post,  then*  will  be 
many  men  kill(*d,  and  that  h(?*  will  lx?  among  the 
number.  The  belief  among  army  officers  is  that 
if  the  fight  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
Khartoum  occurred  after  a  mutinous  u(>rising  of 
the  native  troops,  Gen.  Gordon  is  dead. 

The  ea|>ture  of  Khartoum  has  cn.'ated  grave 
fears,  •'specially  in  army  circles,  for  the  sab'ty  of 
Gen.  Stewart  and  his  army.  .4  number  of  military 
officers  of  repute  even  express  the  opinion  that  un¬ 
less  ret’mforcements  are  hurried  forwarl  to  Korti, 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  may  lead  to  disasters  to  the 
forces  under  Lonl  Wolseley  and  G(?n.  Earle.  Mil¬ 
itary  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  Gen.  Gor¬ 
don  sent  the  grt?ater  part  of  his  troops  down  the 
Nile  to  meet  Gen.  Stewart’s  force,  and  so  depli‘t»*d 
the  garrison  in  the  town  and  citadel  of  Khartoum, 
that  an  attack  by  the  ent?my  from  Omderrnan  was 
rendt?red  much  easier.  Lord  Wolseley  telegraphs 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  British  jwisition  at 
Gul»at  in  any  immediate  danger. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gaz»?tte,  referring  to  the  Khartoum 
calamity,  said:  “Nobody  can  accuse  our  gallant 
troops  of  losing  a  single  moment  in  th*?ir  fl«?rce 
race  agalmst  time  In  hiustening  to  the  rescue  of  the 
garrison  at  Khartoum.  The  responsibility  rests 


solely  with  the  Ministers  who  refused  to  allow  the 
Nile  expedition  to  start,  in  spite  of  warnings  and 
entreaties,  until  it  was  too  late.  The  vote  of  Par- 
liament  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  of  £300,000 
for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Gordon,  was  deferred  until 
Aug.  5th.  Even  then,  if  the  expedition  had  been 
sanctioned  forthwith,  the  precious  day  would  have 
been  gained ;  but  it  was  not  sanctioned  until  Aug. 
12,  when  the  Government  finally  resolved  that  it 
must  relieve  Gen.  Gordon.  That  period  of  hesita¬ 
tion  sacrificed  Khartoum.  Islam  is  now  victori¬ 
ous.  The  revolt  and  fall  of  Khartoum  will  perme¬ 
ate  the  arch  of  the  world,  and  unless  the  Slinistry 
display  boldness  and  wariness  equal  to  their  for¬ 
mer  dilatoriness,  a  catastrophe  worse  than  that  at 
Khartoum  will  follow.  England  dare  not  fly  be¬ 
fore  the  Eastern  foe.  It  would  mean  war  and  mu¬ 
tiny  from  one  end  of  Asia  to  the  other.  She  must 
reenforce  her  garrisons  everywhere,  including 
India,  even  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  call  for  vol¬ 
unteers  to  do  the  work.  Gen.  Earle  must  advance 
rapidly  to  Berber  and  Metenmeh.  The  Suakim 
garrison  must  be  reenforced,  and  the  road  to  Ber¬ 
ber  cleared.  Every  nerve  must  be  strained  to 
prove  that  the  Khartoum  disaster  has  stiffened  the 
resolution  to  hold  England’s  flag  aloft  in  the  face 
of  every  foe.  Our  duty  is  not  to  flinch,  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  eventualities,  and  relieve  Metemneh  by 
water.  We  have  failed  to  save  Gordon;  we  have 
now  to  save  Stewart.” 

The  grizzled  veterans  of  the  older  military  clubs, 
who  have  all  along  prophesied  disaster  to  “  the 
fanatic  Gordon  and  the  stripling  Wolseley,”  have 
hard  work  to  keep  their  faces  in  proper  shape  to 
express  the  grief  they  profess  to  feel  over  the  dis¬ 
aster.  Among  themselves  these  confirmed  croak¬ 
ers  are  rather  gleeful  than  otherwise.  They  chuc¬ 
kle  especially  over  the  fact  that  Col.  Wilson,  Chief 
of  the  “Intelligence  Department,”  was  almost 
trapped  by  the  enemy  whose  movements  it  was  his 
especial  duty  to  ascertain.  Some  of  them  even  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  reporters  might  have  done  better,  if 
they  had  not  been  killed  through  Wolseley’s  blun¬ 
ders. 

Commander  Cameron,  the  .African  traveller,  has 
offered  to  start  at  once  for  the  Soudan  to  assist  ttie 
British.  Orders  have  been  sent  to  Portsmouth 
Haven  to  begin  immediately  the  fitting  of  troop¬ 
ships. 

.4  despatch  from  Gen.  Wolseley  says  that  Gen. 
Stewart,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  near  Me¬ 
temneh,  is  doing  well.  All  the  British  wounded 
are  at  Gakdul  Wells. 

.Again  he  telegraphs:  “Talbot’s  convoy  has 
reached  Gubat  safely.  The  enemy  at  Metemneh 
have  be('n  entirely  Inactive  since  Jan.  28.  The 
enemy’s  force  there  is  estimated  at  between  2000 
and  30(X)  men,  of  whom  250  are  horsemen  and  500 
have  rifli'S.  Our  men  are  in  good  health.  The 
wounded  are  doing  well.  The  Kabbabisk  trlbi's 
are  still  earrj  ing  messages  and  sui)plies  for  us  to 
Gakdul  Wells.  .4  messengt'r  has  been  sent  to  as¬ 
certain  the  fate  of  Gen.  Gordon.” 

.At  a  council  held  at  the  War  Office  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  advise  the  Government  to  desjiatch 
3000  troops  to  Suakim  immediately.  General  Ste¬ 
phenson  teh'gi-aphs  that  51HX)  men  will  be  lu'i'd- 
ed  to  ch'ar  tin'  road  to  Berber,  as  the  lu'ws  of  the 
fall  of  Kliartoum  will  induce  tin*  central  tribes  to 
join  Osman  Digna.  Gen.  Stephenson  also  advises 
timl  the  pri'sent  strcngtli  of  the  troops  in  Ujiper 
and  Lower  Egyj)t  be  maintained,  and  that  the  n?- 
enforcenn'iits  be  drawn  from  England  and  India. 
Gen.  L()rd  Wolsi'ley  has  reiu'wed  his  demand  for  an 
ex))('dition  to  Suakim,  to  consist  of  3000  men  under 
Gen.  Gn'avt's. 

It  is  rej)ort<'d  that  Gen.  Lord  Wolseh'y  has  Ix*- 
gun  an  advance  from  Korti  for  tlu*  relief  of  the 
trixijis  near  Metemneli,  and  that  he  .si'iit  orders  to 
Gen,  Earle  to  hasten  lus  advance  against  Bi'rber, 
in  order  to  assi.st  in  the  relief  of  Metemneh.  Tlie 
obji'ctive  point  of  all  of  Gen.  Wolsel(?y  s  move¬ 
ments  is  now  M('t(*mneh. 

Orders  have  been  despatched  to  Woolwicii  Dock¬ 
yard  to  prepare  imnn'diately  to  send  a  month’s  ra¬ 
tions  and  8000  men  for  the  Khartoum  exp(*dition. 

C.viKo,  Fcl>.  5th. — The  first  news  of  the  fall  of 
Kliartouni  receivt'd  here  was  from  London.  The 
official  despatches  hav»'  not  lieen  imblishixl.  The 
tidings  of  the  capture*  Inive  create'd  the  utmost  con- 
stt'rnation. 

Rumors  have  re'ached  here  tliat  *2000  men  were 
mas.sacr(*d  at  Khartoum.  Tin*  m*ws  of  the  di.saster 
has  cast  a  gloom  over  tin*  entire  Eurojx'aii  colony 
in  Egypt. 

The  thr(*e  stt*amers  in  command  of  Col.  Wilson 
r(*acln*d  Khartoum  on  Jan.  28,  but  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  land  the  trooiw.  Col.  Wortley  reports  : 

“Tin*  Government  House  at  Khartoum  app«?ared 
to  be  wr(*ck(?d.  One  man  was  kilhxl  and  live  oth- 
ei-s  woumh'd  during  the  attack  on  tin*  .steamers. 
Col.  Wilson’s  steamer  was  wrijcked  four  mil«;s 
above  the  enemy’s  j)osition,  b(*low  tin*  bottom  of 
the  Shublaka  catara(*t.  The  second  steamer  was 
wreck(*d  on  Jan.  2l)th.  We  reached  Gubat  in  small 
boats  the  same  day.  Tliat  Khartoum  fell  Jan.  'Jlltii 
is  certain.  Gen.  Gordon’s  fati*  is  still  in  doubt,  the 
r(*)X)rts  in  n*gard  to  tiim  being  conflicting.  It  is 
tin*  general  opinion,  how(*ver,  that  he  was  kilh?d. 
Some  say  he  is  witli  the  Grt*(*ks  in  th(*ir  church  at 
Kliartoum.  Tin*  fall  of  Khartoum  has  decided  the 
Siiukriyeli  tribes  to  join  tin*  forci's  of  tlie  Mahdi, 
which  places  botli  banks  of  the  Nile  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  enemy.  Tin*  natives  greatly  fear  the 
English,  and  the  advance  of  Gen.  Earle’s  column 
is  awaited  with  anxi(*ly  by  them.  The  natives  say 
that  the  Malidi  is  hard  i)ri*ss(‘d  for  supplies,  and 
tliat  he  had  gr(*at  difficulty  in  persuading  tiie  Emirs 
to  attack  its.  .4  niess(*nger  from  the  Malidi  rt?ach(?d 
t\)l.  Wilson  on  Jan.  29.  He  said  Gen.  Gordon  had 
adopt(*d  the  Mahdi’s  uniform.  The  courier  brought 
the  following  messagi*  from  the  Mahdi :  *  I  call  upon 
you  to  .surrender.  I  shall  not  write  again.  If  you 
do  not  become  Mohammedans,  I  will  wipe  you 
off  the  face  of  the  •*artli.’  The  statement  is  exm- 
tlrnied  that  Faraz  Pasha  tr(*acherously  made  terms 
with  the  Mahdi,  wh(*reby  tin*  latter  was  enabled  to 
capture  Khartoum.” 

At  a  Cabin(*t  nn'cting  it  was  decided  to  .send  t(*l- 
egraphic  orders  to  Iiulia  for  tlie  de.spatch  of  Indian 
troops  to  Kuakim,  and  ni(*anwhil(*  to  rei’-nforce  the 
garrison  at  Suakim  by  drafts  of  troops  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  M(*dit(*rranean. 

The  Middlesi'x  R(*ginient,  now  at  Dover,  and 
sixty  menilx*rs  of  the  Coniniis.sary  D(*partment  at 
Aldershot,  have  been  ord(!r(*d  to  irrejiare  for  active 
service.  Tlx're  are  10,(X)0  troops  at  stations  in  the 
M(*dit(*rmn(*an  available  for  service,  including 
eight  ri'giments  of  the  line,  thirteen  batteries  of 
artilhirj^,  and  five  conqianii's  of  engin»'ei*s. 

THE  CABINET  DECIDES  ON  A  VIGOROUS  IMLICY. 

At  a  session  of  thr(*e  and  a  (luartcr  hours,  the  Cabi¬ 
net  decided  to  give  Lord  Wolseley  carte  hlanc/ie  to 
take  any  m(*asures  he  (h'ems  nec'essary  for  the  res¬ 
cue  of  G(?n.  Gordon,  if  alive,  and  to  make  u.seof  such 
military  oix-rations  as  he  considers  advisable  to  re¬ 
gain  the  ground  lost  in  the  Soudan  by  the  fall  of 
Khartoum.  Among  the  alternatives  sugg<*st(*d  to 
Gen.  Wolseh*y  are  the  immediate  recapture  of 
Khartoum,  and  the  eniploym(*iit  (if  necessary)  of 
Indian  troojis  to  reop»*n  the  B(*rber  route.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Mini.stry  is  in  favor  of 
a  strong,  active,  and  vigorous  policy. 

Theilecision  of  the  Cabinet  in  giving  Gen.  Wolsi*- 
ley  carte  blanche  has  caus(*d  the  liv«*liest  joy  every¬ 
where.  Gen.  Wolseley’s  present  |)lan  of  campaign 
is  to  have  the  trooiis  at  Gubat  intrenclx'fl  as  firmly 
as  possible,  and  await  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Earle, 
who  may  be  able  to  get  up  the  river  by  way  of  .Abu- 
Haim*<l.  It  is  also  possHile  that  a  n*lieving  force 
may  come  acro.ss  the  desert  from  Suakim.  .4  union 
of  the.se  forces  might  be  suffiei»*ut  to  captun*  Ber- 
Iter  and  Metemneh.  Then  the  way  to  Khartoum 
would  be  comjiaratively  easy. 

The  oxcit(*m(>nt  over  the  fall  of  Kharto)im  is  sub¬ 
siding,  and  militai^j’  critics  now  eon.sider  thetroojis 
near  M**temneh  safe,  if  Gt*n.  Earle’s  advance  to 
B(*rber  is  hasteiKHl  and  n*("*nfor(*ements  are  hurried 
on  from  K<)rti.  The  deeision  of  the  Cabinet  to  give 
Gen.  Wolseley  full  power  to  act,  has  calmed  the 
public  mind. 

Orders  have  bet*n  sent  to  Gibraltar  anil  Malta  to 
jirepare  for  the  imimxliate  despatch  of  all  available 
troops  to  the  Soudai;.  Gen.  Wols(*ley  has  adopted 
Gen.  Stt*phenson’s  advice  to  send  a  strong  force  to 
Suakim.  It  is  rt*ported  that  Indian  troops  will  gar¬ 
rison  Suakim,  while  a  force  of  6,(XJ0  British  will 
advance  on  Berber. 

GEN.  Gordon’s  fate. 

A  number  of  sjiies  have  been  despatched  to  Khar- 
I  toum  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Gen.  Gordon.  It  Is 
I  the  general  opinion  in  militarj’  circles  that  Gen. 
i  Gordon  is  d(*ad.  The  apix*arance  of  the  .so-called 
!  palace  in  Khartoum  in  which  he  made  his  last  lieaii- 
!  (|uarters,  showed  that  there  had  been  a  d**sj)erate 
;  struggle  in  find  around  the  building.  The  walls 
I  wen*  blaeken<?d  with  smoke  from  what  set*m»*d  to 
I  have  lx>en  a  recent  contlagration.  No  guns  were 
on  the  roof  and  no  flag  was  Hying.  A  singular  co- 
•  incidence  att*,*nding  the  fall  of  Khartoum  lies  in 
I  the  fact  that  Gordon’s  (lefence  of  the  city  ended  on 
his  fifty-second  birthday. 

THE  mahdi’s  plans  TO  CRI'SH  WOUSELEY  S  ARMY. 

.4  prominent  clergyman  of  London  publishes  a 
letti'r  in  an  afternoon  eilltion  of  the  <ilohe  about 
meeting  in  London  in  November  last  an  Egyptian, 
who  had  been  a  Prefect  of  Police  under  Arabi.  The 
Prefect  ami  prt?acher  became  well  acijuainteil.  Gn 
Christmas  last  they  had  a  long  conversation  con- 
ceniiug  the  Egyptian  situation.  The  cl(?rgyman 
expre.s.s<?d  the  hope  that  Lord  Wolseley  would  .soon 
enter  Khartoum.  At  this  the  Prefect  laugh»*d,  and 
.said  that  Gen.  Gordon  was  perfectly  safe  when*  he 
was,  and  that  Lord  Wol.seley  would  notenter  Khar- 
:  toum.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  the  Ib'efect  continue*!, 

I  was  the  only  living  man  able  to  effect  for  England 
'  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Soudan  question.  The 
'  Mahdi  had  confidence  in  him  and  would  accept  him 


I  as  a  mediator.  So  far  as  Lord  Wolseley’s  expedi- ' 
tion  was  concerned,  the  Prefect  said,  the  Mahdi  had  ' 
arranged  to  allow  it  to  approach  Khartoum  with-  ' 
out  any  regular  opposition.  The  Prophet  might  ; 
fight  at  or  near  Shendy,  but  if  he  did  it  would  be 
merely  for  the  purpose'of  tempting  Wolseley  on  in¬ 
to  further  and  greater  risks.  On  no  account,  how¬ 
ever,  would  the  Mahdi  fight  a  decisive  battle  until 
the  British  forces  were  massed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Khartoum.  General  Gordon,  the  Prefect  Insisted, 
was  already  at  the  time  of  the  conversation,  virtu¬ 
ally  a  prisoner.  His  so-called  defence  of  Khartoum 
was  a  mere  form,  as  the  Mahdi  was  not  engaged  in 
any  attack  upon  the  town,  because  it  was  practical¬ 
ly  in  his  power,  and  he  could  take  it  whenever  he 
pleased.  The  Prophet’s  plan  was  to  allow  Lord 
Wolseley’s  army  to  approach  Khartoum,  then  to 
enter  the  city,  take  possession,  and  fight  Wolseley 
from  that  great  point  of  vantage.  The  Prefect  al¬ 
ways  insisted  that  Gen.  Gordon  would  not  be  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  Mahdi.  The  clergyman  says  that  he  re¬ 
calls  this  almost  prophetic  discourse  by  Arabi’s 
Prefect  of  Police  with  the  clearness  of  a  revelation 
now,  especially  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  man,  when  he  was  in  London,  was  there  as  an 
emissary  of  the  Mahdi.  The  last  thing  the  Prefect 
said  to  the  clergyman  was :  “  Gen.  Gordon  will  not 
be  killed.  Le  Mahdi  vom  /era  payer  j>ar  le  nez 
pour  Oordon." 

THE  MAHDI. 

The  Herald  answers  the  question  “  What  is  a 
Mahdi?”  thus:  Mahdi,  or  Mahadi,  as  D’Herbelot 
spells  it,  is  an  ancient  title  in  the  Moslem  world, 
which  at  first  signified  simply  director  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  But  in  the  course  of  Moslem  history,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Moslem  history  in  Africa,  it  came  to  have 
another  signification  related  to  an  acceptetl  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Mohammed.  It  necessarily  refers  to  the  Af¬ 
rican  part  of  Arabic  history.  By  this  secondary 
significance  of  the  word  the  Mahadi  is  a  certain 
ancient  leader  come  again.  His  appearance  is  the 
“second  advent”  of  a  prophet  who  lived  in  the  old 
days  and  who  in  all  the  meantime  has  been  with 
the  immortals.  Mohammed,  the  twelfth  Imam, 
and  the  twelfth  in  descent  from  Ali,  istheri'al  orig¬ 
inal.  He  is  the  Mahadi  who  comes  again  every 
now  and  then.  He  was  hidden  from  the  world  at 
au  (*arly  age,  and  (?ommuned  only  with  his  disciples 
through  his  lifetime,  and  flnall}'  did  not  die,  but 
“  went  up,”  with  the  fixed  intention  of  returning  to 
revive  the  glories  of  Moslem.  As  in  the  Christian 
belief,  and  even  in  the  history  of  sevei*!il  monar¬ 
chies,  this  legend  of  a  prince  who  is  to  n'tum  has 
afforded  a  favorite  pretext  for  no  end  of  imixistors, 
.so  it  did  in  Ishim.  The  most  famous  of  these  in 
past  ages  was  .Abulcas.sem  Mohammed  D'li  AVxlal- 
lah,  the  founder  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Africa. 
Mohiimm(*d  had  prophesi(*d  that  in  three  hundred 
years  the  sun  would  ri.se  in  the  west,  and  as  .Ahul- 
casscni’s  glory  was  in  ‘296  of  the  Hegira,  it  was  held 
that  the  pro|)lu'cy  ref(*rrcd  to  him,  and  since  then 
the  id('a  of  the  Mahadi  has  commonly  had  n*lation 
to  a  n*vival  of  the  glorl(*s  of  Islam  in  that  Western 
world  of  Moslemism,  the  provinces  of  .Africa  held 
bv  the  .Arabs. 

GORDON’S  MISSION. 

The  lli-st  proposal  that  an  English  officer  should 
bo  des))atched  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  the 
Soudan  was  made  l)y  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  in  Dx*em- 
Ix'r,  1883.  .At  that  time  Gen.  Gordon  was  about 
to  leave  London  for  the  Congo.  Publii*  opinion, 
however,  demanded  that  Gordon,  whosi*  splendiil 
services  in  the  Soudan,  thougli  unreward(*d  by  his 
government,  had  not  been  forgotti'ii  by  his  country¬ 
men,  should  b<*  despatchiHl  to  tlu*  sci'ne  of  his 
former  triuiniih.  On  Jan.  16th,  the  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment  asked  that  a  well  qualified  British  officer 
be  sent  to  Khartoum  armed  with  full  powers,  and 
two  days  afterward  Gen.  Gordon  depart*?*!  for 
Cairo. 

Tlie  Khedive’s  firman  appointed  G**n.  Gordon 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  The  Khi'dive 
dirticted  him  to  evacuate  the  Soudan,  to  withdraw 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  as  well  as  all  the 
troops,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  might  wish 
to  return  to  Egypt.  G**n.  Gordon’s  plan  was  to 
restor**  the  country  to  the  heirs  of  the  p**tty  sultans 
who  nourished  at  th<*  time  of  Mehem(*t  All’s  con- 
*iuest;  to  leave  it  optional  to  thes**  princes  whet  h<*r 
they  would  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Mahdi 
or  not;  and  to  carry  out  tliis  jirogramme  with 
avoi*lan(*e,  if  possible,  of  all  tigiiting.  According 
to  an  estimate  of  the  Soudan  Committ****  th**re 
wore  in  tlu*  Soudan  40,000  Egyptians,  and  3000 
Egyptian  hou.ses  doing  a  busiiu'as  with  Egypt 
amounting  to  $‘20,(M)0,000  a  y**ar. 

Gen.  Gordon  rode  on  a  cnnu*l  across  the  *l**sert 
to  Abu  Hamad.  From  that  |)lace  he  first  conimu- 
nicat***l  to  the  governm**nt  his  inti'iition  of  using  the 
tlireat  of  an  invasion  of  Turkisli  troops  to  induce 
tlu*  Soudanese  to  submit  to  his  plans.  He  thought 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  Padishah’s  army 
would  cause  a  collapse  of  all  hinatical  fc**ling. 
Gen.  Gordon  arrived  at  Khartoum  on  F*'b.  18th. 
He  immediately  propos***!  that  Z*'b**hr  Pacha  should 
bo  made  Governor-Geiu'ral  of  the  Soudan.  This 
proix>sal  was  viewed  unfavorably  by  tlu*  British 
government.  Gordon  insisted  tliat  Z**b*‘lir  was  tlu* 
only  man  to  carry  out  his  programnu*,  and  inform¬ 
ed  his  government  that  if  lie  were  not  aiipointt'd  a 
pacific  .solution  of  the  iiuestion  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  But  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  obJ»*(*t***l  to 
Zebehr  on  account  of  his  record  as  a  gr**at  slave 
d**aler.  .And  the  British  government  was  afraid  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  would  not  sanction 
his  appointmeiiE  This  prov***!  fatal  to  Gordon’s 
plans.  The  Mahdi,  seeing  that  Gordon  was  taking 
no  active  nu'asuri’s,  made  hostile  demonstrations. 
Gen.  Gordon  then  telegraph*?d  that  he  could  not 
evacuate  the  Soudan  without  a  small  force  of 
British  troops.  He  asked  only  for  100  nu*n,  and  if 
that  verj'  modest  demand  hail  been  granted  Gen. 
Gordon  would  in  all  probability  have  fulfilled  his 
mission. 

But  the  British  goveniment,  which,  had  refused 
Gen.  Gordon  Zebehr  for  Governor —a  chieftain  who, 
according  to  the  best  authoriti**s,  is  fifty  times  the 
Mahdi’s  match — were  so  ill-advised  as  to  d«*cline 
to  send  him  troops,  though  their  moral  effect  would 
have  been  great.  On  the  1st  of  March  Gonlon  b*?- 
gan  to  feel  that  his  chances  of  success  were  dimin¬ 
ishing  rapidly.  He  sent  a  despatch  asking  why 
Wood  and  his  forces  were  not  utilize*!  to  move  on 
to  Gondola  and  thence  to  Berber.  At  la.st,  in  dis- 
gu.st  at  the  inactivity  of  his  goveniment,  he  offered 
to  resign  his  commission.  His  manly  desjiatehes 
were  nu?t  with  the  reply  that  the  government  were 
not  prepared  to  semi  troops  to  the  Soudan.  The 
reason  for  this  was  base*!  on  the  absurd  miscon¬ 
ception  that  the  employment  of  British  troops  to 
aid  in  the  evacuation  would  bo  *xiuivalent  to  their 
employment  for  the  r*?conquest  of  the  Souflan  for 
Egypt. 

The  last  m**8.sages  which  pa.ssed  between  Gonlon 
and  the  government  were  eharacteri.stic.  Tlu*y 
show*?*l  the  incapn<*ity  of  the  government  and  the 
braveiy  and  determination  of  the  General.  Gonlon 
n?fus***l  to  leave  Khartoum  in  a  state  of  .anarchy 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Mahdi.  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  never  being  taken  alive,  and  told  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  they  would  eventually  have  to  smash 
up  the  Mahdi  at  the  cost  of  much  money  and  many 
men. 

Des»*rted  by  the  English  and  bel**agured  by  the 
Mahdi’s  tniops,  Gen.  Gonlon  held  his  own  for  near¬ 
ly  twelve  months.  He  fought  several  battles  and 
inflicted  much  loss  on  the  enemy.  Every  one  of 
his  predictions  has  come  true.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  if  he  had  lx)en  allowed  t  >  appoint 
Zebehr  G*>vernor  he  would  have  evacuat**d  the 
Soudan,  assured  the  Mahdi’s  flestruction,  and  creat¬ 
ed  in  the  Soudan  a  .strong  government  friendly  to 
Egypt. 

Gen.  Gordon  was  in  China  in  1860,  where,  by  his 
bold  and  judicious  conduct  in  supporting  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Emp«?ror  again.st  the  Tai-ping  rebels,  he  ♦?arn- 
♦?d  the  thanks  of  both  English  and  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  sobri*)uet  “  Chinese  Gordon.” 
He  disciplined  the  rude  Chinese  soldiery,  reliev***! 
fortified  towns,  drove  the  Tai-pings  beyond  the 
Great  Canal,  and  effectually  suppnissed  the  griiat 
rt*bellion.  The  highest  military  honors  were  bc- 
stow***l  u{>on  him  by  the  Chines**  Emjienir. 

€ien.  (iordon'n  Vigilance. 

Gen.  Gorihrn  had  tw*)  palaces  at  Khart*)um,  and 
a  gun  in  jxisition  on  the  flat  roof  *)f  *?ach  of  them. 
At  sunrise  *laily  he  m*)unt*‘d  to  the  r*)of,  and  made 
a  *-areful  sun*?y  of  the  whole  countrj-  with  his  tel- 
*?sc*)i*e,  and  markixl  any  chang*?s  which  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  enemy’s  position.  If  nothing 
unusual  ha*l  happened,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
any  movement  *)n  the  part  of  the  Mahdi’s  men,  he 
retirtxl  into  his  quartei-s  and  slept  the  gr*)ater  part 
of  the  day.  He  ar*?8e  before  sunset,  and  after  dark- 
n*?ss  had  .set  in  he  starte*!  for  the  ramjiarts,  which 
he  perambulat*Hl  all  night,  se*?ing  that  the  s**ntrles 
I  wen*  all  properly  posted  and  on  the  alert,  and 
cheer*?*!  the  troops  by  his  conversation  and  exam- 
!  pie.  _ 

'  The  Canadian  boatmen  who  took  part  in  the  Nile 
,  expedition  are  on  th*?ir  return  journey  to  Canada. 

I  They  were  treated  to  a  farewell  entertainment  at 
'  Cairo,  Feb.  3.  But  they  may  be  r*?*;alle*l  now  that 
Khartoum  has  fallen. 


Major  Chermside  reached  Suakim  Feb.  3.  Th 
Arabs  made  an  attack  upon  the  convoy  sent  to  K 
sala.  A  stubborn  fight  ensued,  resulting  in  the  r 
pulse  of  the  Arabs,  who  left  250  dead  upon  the  flel* 
The  convoy  lost  50  men  in  killed.  Five  thous-an 
Abyssinian  troops  were  sent  by  King  John  to  relieve 
the  garrisons  at  Galabat  and  Goerah.  A  troop  of 
Hussars  and  a  troop  of  Egyptians  made  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  as  far  as  Handoub,  and  burned  a  rebel  camp 
en  route.  While  returning  they  were  attacked  by 
the  rebels.  One  Egyptian  was  wounded  and  eight 
Hussars  and  three  Egyptains  are  missing. 

CHINA. 

Admiral  Courbet  telegraphs  to  the  War  Offloe 
Feb.  3  that  the  French  forces,  after  a  severe  fight, 
carried  the  Chinese  works  commanding  the  Kelung 
coal-mines.  “  On  Jan.  25th,”  he  says,  “  with  1500 
men  and  four  guns,  we  moved  upon  the  enemy’s 
works,  and  carried  several  of  them.  The  works 
captured  menaced  our  positions  on  the  southeast. 
We  stopped  half  a  league  from  our  works,  and  six 
hundred  metres  from  a  strongly  fortified  plateau. 
As  soon  as  our  troops  are  r*?8ted,  we  shall  continue 
our  advance.  The  enemy  made  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance,  and  their  musketry  fire  was  very  effective. 
Our  soldiers  displayed  great  dash.  Two  of  our 
officers  and  seven  of  our  men  were  killed,  and  fifty- 
three  were  wounded  during  the  engagement.  The 
Chin**6e  losses  were  heavy.”  Gens,  de  I’lsle  and 
Negrier  are  advancing  upon  Langson  from  different 
directions,  each  in  command  of  a  column  of  60(X) 
tr*>op8. 

Paris,  Feb.  6th,  Gen.  Briore  de  I’lslc  telegraphed 
to  the  Government  from  Lang  Son ;  “  Our  troops 
yesterday  carried  thr(?e  forts  commanding  the  Chi¬ 
nese  camp.  The  men  displayed  such  spirit,  decis¬ 
ion  and  dash  that  night  alone  checked  their  zeal. 
At  daj’llght  the  whole  camp  of  the  enemy  was  cap- 
turtxl.  Our  losses  wer«?  slight.  The  enemy  were 
driven  to  the  Mandarin  Road.  We  are  now  two 
days’  march  from  Lang  Son.  The  troops  will  halt 
and  revictual  before  procee*ling.  The  health  of 
tlu*  .soldiers  is  excellent.  Our  brigades  rival  with 
«u*h  other  in  spirits.” 

Admiral  Courbet,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  telegraphed 
from  Kelung  “  Fifteen  hundred  Chinese  attacked 
our  new  jHisitions  on  Saturday  night.  They  were 
repulsed  and  left  two  hundred  dead  uimn  the  field. 
Among  their  d«*a*l  were  a  Europ**an  officer  and  sev- 
*'ral  niandarlns.  Our  loss  was  one  killeii  and  one 
wounded.  The  enemy’s  loss  since  Jan.  25  has  been 
700  in  killed  ami  wound***!.” 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

A«  an  Appetizer. 

Dr.  Morris  GIBB.S,  Howard  City,  Mich.,  says: 
“  I  am  gr**atly  pl**ase*l  with  it  as  a  tonic ;  it  is  an 
agreeable  ami  a  good  appetizer.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Liver  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co,, 
New  A'ork. 

JHaneii  ang  iJttgfnegg, 

New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  9,  1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $1,114,150  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $54,985,1*25  against  $21,094,400  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $(;,419,700  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$900,700;  the  specie  is  up  $3,666,*200;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $‘2,033,200;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $2,075,400,  and 
the  circulation  Is  decreased  $‘207, ‘200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  18H4. 
Adams  Express .  13S  135  _ 


Adams  Express .  135 

Amerlcau  cable .  51 

Amerlcau  Express .  90; 

Bosteu  Air  Liue  prel .  90; 

Canada  Soullieru .  30) 

Canadian  PaclOc . 38 

Central  I’aclUc . 29) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  0 

Chicago  and  Alton .  132) 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  93) 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  prof....  127; 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  (juincy......  121) 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul.  75) 

Chicago.  5111.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  106 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  a  Pacific .  Ill 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg..  8 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  is  Pittsburg  pref  16j 

C.,  C.  and  1.  c . 1) 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  ludlauapolls....  35 

Colorado  Coal .  9) 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal .  7li 

Delaware.  Lack,  a  Western .  ...  95) 

Denver  a  Rio  Urande  .  9; 

E.  Teun.,  Va.,  a  Oeorgla .  3) 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  a  Georgia  pret .  6 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  ....  40 

Houston  a  Texas. .  20 

Illinois  Central .  124) 

Ind.,  Bloom,  a  Western  .  12g 

Lake  Erie  a  Western .  12) 

Lake  Shore  .  63 

Long  Island .  70 

Louisville  a  Nashville .  26) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  a  0 .  ‘22 

Manhattan  (xm  .  73) 

Memphis  auu  Charleston .  36 

UlcUigan  Central .  59 

Mlnueaix>lls  a  St.  Louis  .  Hi 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis  Pret .  28 

5Ilssourl  PaclUc .  96) 

Missouri,  Kansas  a  Texas .  16) 

Mobile  a  Ohio .  8) 

Morris  and  Essex  .  120 

Nashville.  Gbat.  a  St.  Louis . —  37) 

New  Central  Coal .  6 

New  Jersey  Central .  39j 

New  York  Central .  89 

New  York  a  New  England  .  16} 

New  ITork,  Chic,  a  St.  Louis .  6 

N.  V.,  Chic,  a  St.  Louis  pret .  9) 

New  York,  Lack,  a  Western .  96 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  .  12} 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret.  23 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western  pret .  5 

Norfolk  and  Western  pret .  22 

Northern  Pacinc .  16 j 

Northern  Paclflc  pret .  39) 

Ohio  Central .  1} 

Ohio  Souineru .  10) 

Ohio  a  Mississippi  .  17i 

Ontario  a  Western .  IQl 


135 

_ 

S3 

_ 

9U) 

_ 

90; 

_ 

56} 

•J7l 

53* 

28 

63} 

6 

131) 

138, 

83} 

122' 

1-26 

118 

U?* 

1-26) 

71; 

93) 

103 

117) 

108) 

122} 

7) 

10 

18} 

30 

I2 

_ 

32) 

65} 

9 

69) 

1*3} 

88} 

127) 

7) 

21} 

3 

6| 

5} 

13 

39) 

— 

20 

_ 

122) 

138 

12} 

18 

J3) 

18) 

60) 

103 

67 

72 

23) 

48} 

7l 

29) 

38 

68 

_ 

11} 

17 

27) 

34 

94) 

93* 

14} 

22 

81 

»> 

120 

35 

63 

6 

_ 

32} 

_ 

87} 

118 

14) 

_ 

4) 

8) 

8 

19 

86 

89 

11} 

27} 

20 

5 

_ 

22 

_ 

15) 

22} 

37} 

47} 

1} 

3 

s* 

7) 

17} 

21} 

10) 

11} 

25 

48} 

61  > 

91} 

22} 

15} 

64 

47} 

13 

16} 

16) 

58 

122 

_ 

113} 

110, 

2 

47) 

19 

29 

3) 

18 

35) 

— 

81} 

— 

22 

... 

25 

38} 

86) 

96) 

84) 

97, 

12 

21} 

48* 

81} 

16 

4 

17) 

12; 

28} 

58) 

76) 

Oregon  Improvement .  28) 

Oregon  Railway  a  Navigation  65 

Oregon  a  Transcontinental .  13} 

Oregon  Short  Line .  Wj 

Paclflc  M^l .  66 

Peoria,  Decatur  a  Evansville .  13) 

Philadelphia  a  Reading .  I*} 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio....  122 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  ....  112) 
*  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. . ..  Ill 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  2 

Richmond  a  Danville  .  48 

Richmond  a  West  Point .  22) 

Rochester  a  Pittsburg .  3 

St.  Louis  a  Ban  FrauclsO) .  20 

8t.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  pret .  37) 

St.  Louis  a  San  Franclsix)  Ist  pret. .  83) 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  .  22 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha .  27} 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  pret .  S8) 

St.  Paul,  Mlun.  a  Manitoba  .  96 

Texas  Paclflc .  IS) 

Union  Paclflc .  50, 

Virginia  Midland .  16 

Wabash.  St.  Lonls  a  Paclflc .  4J 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  a  Paclflc  pret....  12, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  .  62) 

*  Ex-dlvidend. 


The  Chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Healt 
versus  the  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

From  a  choml*;al  examination  I  have  made  of  can 
of  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  and  Roya 
Baking  Powder,  purcha.sed  by  myself  in  open  mar 
ket,  I  arrive  at  the  following  r*?3ults : 

Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder  is  made  of  very  puif ; 
materials,  and  is  entirely  free  from  Alum,  Arami 
nia.  Terra  Alba,  or  any  adulteration  whatever,  an 
I  re*‘ommend  it  as  a  h*?altliful,  effective,  and  p«} 
fe*‘tly  r*?liable  baking  powder.  . 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  contains  Ammonj 
and  an  this  drug  is  not  wholly  ex'pelled  from  the 
in  the  baking  process,  and  as  most  m<?dical  autha 
ti*?s  agree  a.s  to  the  injurious  eff*Krt8  resulting  fr^ 
the  continu*?*!  use  of  Ammonia,  its  use  In  tcf 
should  lx?  strongly  condemne*!.  Cleveland’s  B^ 
ing  Powder  evolvfis  mor*?  carbonic  acid  gas  tb 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  It  Is  in  consequei 
more  ec*)nomical  to  housekeeix?r8. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1884.  j 

ELIAS  H.  BARTLEY.  B.S.,  M.Dj 
Chemist  to  the  Department  of  Healtb.Clty  ot  Brooki 
I.*cturer  03  Phys'ologlcal  anil  PracUcal  Ctaemfl 
In  the  L*>ug  Island  Mixllcal  College.  j 

[Printed  by  Henry  Rusaell,  20  Veaey  atraet,  New  YorM 
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PERSONAL.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  new  and  elegant  Jewish  Temple  in  Boston, 
Adath  Israel,  was  dedicated  on  Feb.  3d. 

Francis  Joseph  Spangler,  who  fought  under  the 
first  Napoleon  at  Moscow  and  Waterloo,  died  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  3d,  aged  ninety 
years. 

William  T.  Abbott,  aged  ninety-seven  years,  died 
in  Bockport,  Mass.,  Feb.  3d.  He  was  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  a  veteran  of  1812,  and  was  a  prisoner  at 
Dartmoor. 

Dr.  John  Bomig.  who  in  1836  established  the 
first  Homoeopathic  School  in  America,  the  “  North 
American  Academy  of  Homoeopathy,”  died  at  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  5th,  aged  eighty- 
one. 

The  funeral  services  of  Porter  C.  Bliss,  journal¬ 
ist,  archaeologist,  and  historian,  took  place  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  6tb,  at  Bandolph,  N.  Y.  Local  journalists 
and  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  acted  as  pall-bearers. 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  part  how  taken  by  women  in  secret  societies. 
Some  four  hundred  of  the  women  on  strike  at  the 
Norwalk  hat  factories  have  formed  a  secret  society 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
one  of  the  unions  admitted  to  the'  Central  Labor 
Union  at  their  last  meeting  is  chiefly^composed  of 
the  fair  sex. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Harvard  College 
Overseers  on  Thursday  last,  a  vote  was  passed  to 
concur  with  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  repealing  the  statute  requiring  students  to 
attend  public  worship  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
Board  also  considered  the  reestablishment  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  Sunday  morning  service  in  the  chapel,  but  the 
discussion  was  postjxvned  one  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  have  no  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  expend  for  their  New  Orleans  friends,  for 
the  attempt  to  again  set  up  the  New  Orleans  Expo¬ 
sition  Appropriation  bill  met  with  defeat  by  a  vote 
of  56  yeas  to  126  nays  on  Feb.  3d.  Mr.  Boyer  of 
Philadelphia,  who  previously  supported  the  bill, 
opposed  it.  The  bill  was  buffeted  on  all  sides.  It 
cannot  come  up  again  this  session. 

Some  anxiety  is  felt  In  mining  circles  about  the 
effect  upon  the  strike  in  the  Hocking  Valley  of  the 
recommendation  sent  out  on  Monday  by  the  officers 
of  the  Miners’  Union,  that  all  coal  miners  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  should  accept  a  reduction  of  ten  cents 
per  ton,  which  makes  the  rate  fifty  cents  a  ton. 
The  strikers  in  the  Hocking  Valley  are  holding  out 
for  sixty  cents  a  ton,  and  since  reductions  have 
been  made  in  rates  in  other  districts  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  their  support  have  greatly  fallen  off. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  contributions  of 
blocks  of  stone  for  the  Washington  Monument  were 
sent  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from  the 
United  States.  Though  better  late  than  never, 
we  learn  that  a  memorial  stone,  contributed  by 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  the  Washington  Mon¬ 
ument  has  just  arrived  in  Washington.  California 
and  Oregon  are  the  only  States  from  which  contri¬ 
butions  of  this  kind  have  not  been  received. 

Dr.  Christopher  Columbus  Graham,  aged  KJO 
years,  3  months,  and  21  daj's,  died  in  Louisville, 
Ky..  Feb.  3d.  Dr.  Graham  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Daniel  Boone,  and  lived  and  hunted  through 
Kentucky  when  Louisville  consisted  of  half  a  dozen 
log-huts.  He  was  bom  in  an  old  fort  near  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  President  Lincoln,  and  two  hours  before  he 
died  he  dictated  a  letter  to  Secretar5-  of  War 
Bobert  Lincoln. 

A  terrible  explosion  of  gas  occurred  on  Friday, 
Feb.  2d,  in  a  coal  mine  near  Savanna,  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory.  There  were  several  hundre<l  miners  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Three 
are  reported  killed  outright,  eighty-nine  seriously 
burned,  and  forty-two  slightly  burned  and  other¬ 
wise  injured.  Savanna  is  a  small  village  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Ballroad,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Indian  Nation,  about  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  McAlister,  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Atoka. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  Feb.  5,  authorizing  the  return  to  the 
8t.  Mary  Cannoniers  of  Franklin,  La.,  the  bat¬ 
tery  fiag  captured  at  Irish  Bend,  La.,  in  1863  by 
the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  Begiment.  The  Hag 
had  been  presented  to  the  battery  by  the  ladies  of 
Franklin.  Officers  of  the  Thirteenth  have  mceived 
a  letter  from  an  ex-officer  of  the  Confederate  Bat¬ 
tery,  which  concludes  as  follows:  “We  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  shake  hands  with  our  old  opponents  and 
assure  them  that  if  ever  the  old  Hag  of  the  Union 
needs  support  there  will  be  no  truer  hands  ready 
than  the  remaining  members  of  the  old  St.  Mary’s 
Battery.” 

All  facts  touching  the  condition  of  the  races 
throughout  the  South  are  Interesting,  and  especial¬ 
ly  so  since  Judge  Tourgee  in  his  papers,  and  the 
novelist  Cable  in  his  Ixrnks  and  readings,  keep  the 
public  well  supplied  with  their  views.  We  (juote 
the  following:  “  Becent  facts  and  figures  in  The 
Times-Democrat  concerning  the  population  of  New 
Orleans,  will  create  considerable  surprise.  In  a 
population  of  230,000  there  are  seven  white  women 
to  every  six  white  men,  and  four  female  to  three 
male  negroes.  This  is  the  largest  excess  of  female 
population  of  any  city  in  the  Union,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  Boston.  The  death  rate  is  very  favorable 
to  the  gentler  sex.  For  the  first  half  of  Januarj- 
the  deaths  were  males  186,  females  103.  So  it 
seems  that  in  this  remarkable  city  nine  males  die 
for  every  two  females ;  and  the  death  rate  for  the 
men  is  forty-six  per  thousand,  and  for  the  women 
twenty-one.  If  nothing  occurs  to  disturb  this  pro¬ 
portion,  in  twenty  years  New  Orleans  will  have  two 
women  for  everj'  man,  and  in  a  generation  more 
men  will  be  so  scarce  that  they  will  be  too  highly 
prized  as  ornaments  to  be  of  much  8er\ice  in  the 
useful  walks  of  life.” 

Medals  and  great  praise  are  given  to  men  who 
rescue  those  who  are  in  danger  of  <irowning,  or  who 
are  in  special  peril.  We  have  noticed  several  items 
since  Winter  set  in  of  quite  young  children,  who 
with  great  risk  to  themselves  have  bravely  helped 
their  Tiiates  out  of  danger.  The  knowledge  of  such 
incidents  may  be  an  Instruction  to  other  youth  to 
be  prompt  and  cool  in  like  emergencies.  Here  is 
another.  George  Fisher,  aged  ten  years,  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  had  made  a  double  sled  out  of  two  ordi¬ 
nary  sleds,  which  ho  connected  with  a  plank.  A  few 
days  ago  he  and  his  sister  began  to  experiment  with 
it  on  the  hill  loading  from  Ocean  avenue  to  the 
Morris  Canal.  They  made  two  trips  successfully. 
On  the  third  trip  the  double  sled  ran  into  a  tn'c 
and  upset.  The  boy  was  hurled  into  the  canal, 
where  he  broke  through  the  ice.  When  his  sister, 
who  had  clung  to  the  tree,  saw  him  floundering  in 
the  water,  she  slipi>ed  lightly  out  on  the  ice,  and 
threw  one  end  of  her  muffler  to  him.  Then  she 
went  back  to  the  bank  of  the  canal  and  tugged  at 
the  other  end  untill  she  pulled  him  safe  ashore. 

The  Liberty  bell  was  taken  from  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  23<1, 
and  at  8  o’clock  a  procession  of  500  policemen 
starte<l  for  the  West  Philadelphia  depot  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  The  truck  on  which  the  old  bell 
was  hauled  through  the  streets  was  appropriately 
decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  flags,  and 
drawn  by  six  bay  horses  handsomely  capari.soned. 
There  were  two  bands  of  music  in  the  procession, 
and  nt^ny  of  the  houses  along  the  route  were  de<'o- 
rated  with  flags.  At  the  depot  the  bell  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  special  car  constructed  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bailroad  Company  to  bear  it  and  its  guard 
of  three  officers  to  the  Exposition.  This  car  is 
thirty-five  feet  long  and  nine  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
one-half  of  the  platform  of  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  enclosed  and  comfortably  fuml8he<i  quarters 
for  the  special  police  officers.  The  bell  platform  is 
protected  by  a  brass  railing  with  posts  decorated 
with  gilded  bells.  K  large  frame,  upon  which  the 
bell  Is  to  be  secur'd,  is  the  only  work  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  oar. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  many  of 
the  schools  in  the  Annexed  District  have  received 
cabinets  of  stained  wood  in  which  to  display  spec¬ 
imens  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany  from  the 
National  Museum  at  Central  Park. 

Harlem  has  made  a  good  start  in  its  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  for  the  treasurer  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  announces  that  there  is  over  $12,000  now  in 
the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  building  fund.  Of 
this  sum  $3,433.34  was  recently  added  through  the 
'  efforts  of  the  ladies’  auxiliary,  and  $312.51  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  holiday  bazaar.  We  trust  speedy 
additions  may  come  in  the  shape  of  the  gifts  of  mo¬ 
ney  from  those  who  wish  to  see  their  property  do¬ 
ing  good  while  they  live.  Now  for  a  good  building 
which  maybe  a  “home”  for  the  young  men  in 
Harlem. 

No  one  can  overestimate  the  value  of  personal 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  moral  reforms.  A  name 
is  often  an  illustration  of  the  history  of  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  enlisting  the  public  in  the  behalf  of  “  what¬ 
soever  things  are  pure ;  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,”  in  apostolic  phrase.  Our  attention 
is  called  anew  to  Mr.  Comstock’s  work.  The  elev¬ 
enth  annual  reunion  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  was  held  recentl3'  in  the 
hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  made  a  report  of  his  work 
during  the  past  j-ear.  It  dealt  with  the  matters  of 
gambling,  obscene  literature,  and  lotteries.  He 
said  that  the  manager  of  a  single  lottery  company 
in  this  citj'  had  offered  $25,000  for  a  guarantee  of 
immunity’  from  prosecution  by  the  society.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  j'ear  just  ended  there  have  been  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Comstock,  120  arrests,  and  83  con¬ 
victions  were  obtained.  The  plates  of  37  indecent 
books  were  seized,  together  with  14,557  obscene 
photographs,  5309  lottery  tickets,  over  80,000  pool 
tickets,  3819  ivory  chips,  1494  tallj’  cards,  17 
“  sweat-boards,”  and  more  than  1500  prize  eandj' 
packages.  The  treasurer’s  report  showed  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  J'ear  $6409.67  was  paid  out  for  salaries  of 
special  agents  and  *1600  for  the  travelling  expenses 
of  those  agents.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a 
defleienej'in  the  exchequer  of  something  over  $600. 

The  testimonj'  of  the  Courts  held  in  our  cities  is 
a  fearful  one,  as  we  study  the  needs  of  the  mass  of 
humanitj*  landed  on  our  shores  from  foreign  lands. 
On  last  Tuesday  morning  five  Italian  girls,  none  of 
whom  knew  her  age,  sat  in  a  row  in  the  court  room 
of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  The}'  w’cre  in  the  custodj'  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  brought 
bj'  .\gent  Jenkins  as  witnesses  against  Bonafleio 
Tomasso,  charged  with  being  a  padrone,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  this  country  to  beg.  The  prisoner 
was  defended  bj'  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  The  evidence  w'as  that  he  fiuitted 
Italj’  three  j’ears  ago,  taking  with  him  the  five 
girls  or  women.  One  of  them  .said  that  her  parents 
contracted  that  she  should  go  with  him.  He  eni- 
ploj'cd  them  as  wandering  minstrels  and  beggars 
in  London,  and  afttTward  in  Glasgow  and  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  He  arrived  with  them  in  this  citj'  about  the 
17th  of  December.  Agent  Jenkins  saj's  that  when 
thej'  did  not  earn  the  monej'  ho  expected,  Tomasso 
beat  them  and  kept  them  without  food.  The 
jurj'  found  Tomasso  guilty,  and  Judge  Bejunliet 
remande<l  him  for  sentence.  He  may  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  fifteen  years’  imprisonment.  For  this  ig¬ 
norance  and  poverty  our  citj’  is  taxe<l,  and  our  pris¬ 
ons  supplied  with  their  wretched  occupants. 

G<!orgo  Washington  Bowen,  the  celebrateil  claim¬ 
ant  in  the  Jumel  will  case,  died  a  few  daj's  since 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  aged  90. 

Conversation  was  successful!}'  carried  on  from 
Now  York  to  Chicago  by  the  Gillett  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  5.  The  distance  by 
the  line  used  was  6,054  miles. 

The  Plegans — The  Plates. 

The  “  Indian  Question  ”  must  be  kept  before  the 
public  in  ali  its  bearings.  Will  justice  ever  be 
done  to  the  red  man  ?  Prof.  Painter  of  the  Indians’ 
Rights  Association,  who  wrote  a  letter  reproaching 
Representative  Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  for  the  heartless  course 
that  the  Committee  had  taken  toward  the  starving 
Piegan  Indians,  was  bitteriy  attacked  by  Mr.  Ellis 
in  a  recent  speech.  Mr.  Ellis  characterized  Prof. 
Painter’s  letter  as  a  tissue  of  niisr»‘i>res<Mitations 
and  falsehoods.  Mr.  Rockwell  of  Massachusetts 
warmly  defended  Prof.  Painter,  and  .said  the  eoun- 
try  could  depend  upon  it,  his  statements  are  abso¬ 
lutely  truthful.  Mr.  Ellis’s  Committee,  it  will  be 
remembered,  at  first  refused  to  m:ike  any  i>ro- 
vision  for  the  Piegans;  but  it  has  since  made  a 
small  appropriation,  $30,01)0  less  than  the  estimate. 
Prof.  Painter  will  soon  write  a  more  elaborate 
statement,  in  which  his  charges  and  representa¬ 
tions  will  be  supported  by  proofs. 

In  this  connection  another  report  comes  of  starv¬ 
ing  Indians.  It  is  stated  that  the  Piute  Indians 
are  dying  on  their  barren  reservatic)n  in  Nevada. 
Lately  Senator  Dawes  of  Mas.sachusetts  secured 
$7000  for  them,  but  not  one  cent  has  reached  them. 
These  Indians  live  entirely  on  pine-nuts,  fish  from 
Pyramid  Lake,  and  rabbits.  The  Winter  in  Nevada 
has  been  terribly  severe.  The  Piutes  number  seven 
thousand.  Sarah  Winnemucca,  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  who  lectured  in  the  East  on  the  eondition  of 
the  Piutes,  says  “My  people  are  utterly  destitute, 
and  numbers  of  them  are  famishing  in  the  snow.” 
She  attributes  their  misery  to  the  negligence  of  the 
reservation  officials. 

THE  WEATHER. 

A  cold  wave  pas.sed  over  New  England  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  3d.  The  thermometer  range«l  from  46 
degrees  below  zero  at  Mooretown,  Me.,  to  34  de¬ 
grees  b<*low  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  The  thermometer 
was  40  degrees  below  zero  in  many  places  in  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  .storms  at  sea  have  been  very  severe  the  past 
fortnight,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  Glou¬ 
cester  fleet,  which  was  eximsed  on  “The  Banks” 
to  a  fearful  storm  and  fog.  Good  news  has  been 
received  of  their  safety.  The  Servia,  which  was 
one  of  several  steamers  overdue,  arrive<l  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Feb.  5.  The  pa8.sengers  held  a  meeting  on  the 
3d,  and  adopted  resolutions  declaring  their  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  Capt.  McKay  “  for  his  courage, 
skill,  and  devotion  to  duty,  by  which  they  have 
been  safely  brought  throvigh  the  great  risks  of  a 
great  Atlantic  storm.”  It  was  also  resolved  to  pr«v 
sent  him  with  a  gold  waU-h  as  a  token  of  their  es¬ 
teem  . 

The  W'mTe*  BefHend  the  Maine  Fluhermen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  near  Mount 
Desert,  are  all  fishermen,  and  depend  for  subsi.st- 
once  ujK>n  the  tinny  inhabitants  of  the  briny  deep, 
the  ensnaring  of  these  inhabitants  being  their  sole 
occupation.  Tluwe  people  are  poor,  and  if  at  any 
sea.son  they  are  unfortunate  in  their  business,  ac¬ 
tual  want  and  need  confront  them.  .4.bout  six 
years  ago  this  pn)ved  to  b«*  the  case.  The  sea.son’s 
fishing  proved  to  be  an  utter  failure,  and  when  the 
cold  storms  of  Winter  debarred  the  hardy  toilers 
of  the  .sea  from  the  fishing-grounds,  the  little  com¬ 
munity  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  While 
their  neeil  was  sorest,  a  coasting  vessel  loaded 
with  provisions  was  wrecked  on  the  shore,  and  the 
provisions  saved  from  the  wreck  made  the  desti¬ 
tute  people  comfortable  for  the  Winter.  From 
that  season  until  the  season  just  passetl,  the  fishing 
business  has  been  good,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Long  Island  have  been  prosperous  and  happy. 
Last  season’s  fishing,  however,  proved  a  failure, 
and  again  the  gaunt  wolf  knocked  at  Long  Island 
doors,  .\gain  the  waves  proved  friendly,  and 
about  thirty  days  ago  a  second  vessel,  provision¬ 
laden,  was  tossed  up  on  the  Long  Island  shore. 
Nine  hundred  pounds  of  lard,  large  quantities  of 
pork,  and  a  number  of  barrels  of  flour  were  saved 
from  the  wreck.  The  goods  have  been  advertised 
the  required  thirty  days,  and  are  now  the  property 
of  the  finders.  The  vessel  (name  unknown)  was 
sold  for  $20. — Boekland  Courier-Gazette. 


A  Dog  Save*  a  litfe. 

Six  men  were  recently  detailed  for  mounted  duty 
by  the  Richmond  county  police.  One  of  the  mount¬ 
ed  men.  Officer  B.  O’Toole,  has  a  large  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  that  always  follows  him  when  he  is  on  duty. 
On  Wednesday  night  O’Toole  was  patrolling  the 
Richmond  road.  Suddenly  the  dog  started  up  a 
lonely  side  road.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  offi¬ 
cer  paid  little  attention  to  the  dog.  He  barked 
furiously.  After  the  officer  had  got  almost  out  of 
hearing  he  happened  to  think  the  dog’s  conduct  was 
unusual,  and  turned  back.  Some  distance  up  the 
dark  road,  the  dog  was  found  besideaprostrate  man. 
He  was  evidently  pleased  to  have  his  master  come. 
Officer  O’Toole  found  that  the  man  had  been  over¬ 
come  by  the  excessive  cold.  He  was  put  on  the 
horse  and  taken  to  a  house  near  by,  where  he  was 
warmed  and  revived.  The  dog’s  keen  scent  and 
action  doubtless  saved  the  man’s  life. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Mr.  Buckle,  Editor  of  the  London  Times,  was 
lately  married  to  Miss  Alice,  daughter  of  James 
Payn. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  congregations  in  Spain 
have  organized  under  the  protection  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  have  chosen  the  Bev.  Juan  B. 
Cabrera  as  their  Bishop. 

News  was  received  at  Berlin,  Feb.  3,  that  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  man-of-war  formally  annexed  both  banks 
of  the  Congo  and  the  contested  coast  line.  Por¬ 
tugal  has  emphatically  rejected  the  proposals  of 
the  International  Association,  which  France  has 
approved.  She  demands  the  whole  of  the  territorj' 
on  the  right  bank,  between  the  French  frontier  and 
Loango,  down  to  the  Congo,  and  eastward  to  the 
fourteenth  degree  of  longitude.  The  Association  has 
forwarded  new  proposals,  but  it  is  not  considered 
probable  that  they  will  be  accepted. 

THE  MAHDI  TAKES  KHARTUVM. 

Intelligence  reached  the  press  of  London  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  5th,  that  Khartoum  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Mahdi.  Five  hours  after  the  first 
publication  of  the  news,  the  War  Office  issued  a 
bulletin  containing  the  text  of  Gen.  Wolseley’s 
despatch.  It  read  as  follows : 

Telegrams  from  Gen.  Wolseley  announce  that 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  took  place  on  Jan.  '26.  He 
says  that  Col.  Wilson  arrived  at  Khartoum  on  Jan. 
28,  and  was  gn'atly  surprised  to  find  that  the  ene¬ 
my  were  in  possession  of  that  place.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  started  on  his  return  down  the  river,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  rebels.  When 
some  miles  below  the  Shublaka  Cataract,  Col.  Wil¬ 
son’s  steamers  were  wrecked,  but  he  and  his  whole 
party  managed  to  reach  an  island  in  .safety,  wln're 
they  are  secure.  X  steamer  has  gone  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  British  camp  near  Metemneh. 
Gen.  Wolseley  says  he  has  no  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  (ien.  Gordon,  and  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  dead  or  alive. 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  in  London,  and  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  British  Isles  where  the  news 
was  known,  rose  to  fever  heat.  The  jubilant  glad¬ 
ness  which  characterized  England  in  regard  to 
Egypt  ever  since  the  welcome  news  of  Gen.  Stew¬ 
art's  successful  arrival  in  the  noighborhooil  of  Me¬ 
temneh  was  recoiv»*d,  gave  way  to  universal  de¬ 
pression,  and  exprt'ssions  of  dismay  and  forebod¬ 
ing  came  from  almo.st  everybody.  The  War  Office 
was  besieged  with  army  officers  tendering  their 
services  for  active  duty  in  the  St)udan.  Many  teh'- 
grams  were  received  from  officers  throughout  tiie 
country  asking  for  assignments  to  the  rescue  ex¬ 
pedition,  should  the  Government  conclude  to  take 
such  action. 

Later  Intelligence  .says  that  the  firet  news  of  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  received  by  Gen.  Wolseley,  was 
brought  by  a  messenger  who  left  the  island  where 
Col.  Wilson  was  stranded,  and  came  on  foot  to 
Gubat.  He  said  that  when  Gen.  Wilson  reached 
Khartoum,  he  found  that  the  Mahdi’s  forces  occu¬ 
pied  both  the  town  and  the  citadel.  He  tried  to 
land  and  ascertain  the  fate  of  Gen.  Gordon,  but 
this  step  he  found  impossible.  The  enemy’s  guns 
were  turntHl  upon  him  in  full  force.  Ho  was  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  fallen 
city,  and  return  to  Gul)at  without  finding  out  whe¬ 
ther  Gen.  Gordon  was  dead  or  alive.  Simie  hopes 
are  entertained  that  Gen.  Gordon  may  still  be 
holding  out  in  the  citadel. 

A  native  reports  that  the  Mahdi  had  60,000  men 
in  the  vicinity  of  Khartoum,  and  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  his  emissaries  into  the  city. 
These  emissaries  iningi»^l  freely  with  the  native 
troops  under  Gen.  Gordon,  and  by  brilH's,  threats, 
and  working  on  tlieir  religious  feelings,  induced 
them  to  nmtiny.  Seven  thousand  of  the  garrison 
deserted  to  the  rebels,  lt*aving  Gen.  Gordon  only 
2,500  faithful  soldiers.  With  this  small  force*  he 
attempted  to  hold  the  city  against  the  Mahdi's 
great  army,  but  after  severe  fighting,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender. 

.4.3  .soon  as  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 
the  British  camp  near  Metemneh,  two  messengers 
were  despatched  to  Korti,  via  Abu-Klea  and  Gak- 
dul.  They  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  news  of  Khartoum’s  fall 
had  not  reached  the  desert.  Intelligence  of  the 
disaster,  however,  has  since  spread  far  and  wide. 
Some  of  the  tribes  that  have  hitherto  professed 
friendship  for  England  have  declared  for  the 
Mahdi.  The  Arabs  still  hold  Metemneh,  The  gar¬ 
rison  there  reeeived  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khar¬ 
toum  with  repeated  salvos  of  artillery. 

When  Col.  Wilson’s  flotilla  approached  Khar¬ 
toum,  it  was  compelled  to  run  tlie  gauntlet  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  both  banks.  The  rebels  had  four 
Krupp  guns  on  the  river  banks  at  Halfujeh  to  bom- 
bar<l  the  steamers.  When  the  British  forei;  reaeh- 
ed  Omdurman,  numbers  of  rebels  continued  the 
fusilade.  Things  looked  worse  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  enemy  was  in  posses-sion  of  the  island 
of  Tutti,  just  outside  the  city.  The  English  still 
pu3lie<l  ahead,  but  were  dismayed  to  find  that  the 
garrison  began  firing  tipon  them.  No  flags  were 
Hying  from  the  public  buildings,  and  the  town  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  pala<*e  seemed  to  have  been  gutte<i. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  land  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  rebels,  the  British 
were  obligetl  to  retire.  Col.  Wilson  had  three 
steamers,  two  of  which  were  wrecke<!  In  the  Nile, 
exactly  half  way  between  Khartoum  and  Metem¬ 
neh.  The  third  steamer,  bearing  Col.  Wortley  and 
his  party,  came  on  and  brought  the  news  to  the 
British  camp  near  Metemneh. 

.411  agree  that  the  Mahdi  captured  Khartoum  by 
treacherj'.  The  most  trustworthy  reports  point  to 
one  Faraz  Pasha  as  the  traitor.  It  is  said  that  he 
being  left  in  charge  of  the  ramparts,  opened  tiie 
gates  on  Jan.  26th  and  admitted  the  enemy.  Some 
rumors  say  that  the  Mahdi,  with  a  few  Levantines, 
is  coopml  up  in  a  church.  Others  .say  that  Gen. 
Gordon  has  been  seen  wearing  the  Mahdi’s  uni¬ 
form. 

Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  the  fate  of  Gen. 
Gordon.  He  has  always  averred  that  ho  would 
never  be  taken  alive,  and  those  who  know  him  be.st 
believe  he  has  been  kille<l.  Still  it  is  known  that 
the  one  point  toward  which  the  Mahdi  has  devoted 
his  best  energies  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
has  been  the  capture  of  (ien.  Gonlon  alive.  .4s 
long  ago  as  August,  1884,  (ien.  Gordon  wrote  to 
his  sister  in  London  that  she  need  have  no  fears 
for  his  personal  .safety,  because  he  had  a  charm 
for  his  life  which  he  would  not  explain  to  her  be¬ 
yond  saying  that  it  came  from  his  trust  in  the  .41- 
mighty.  Other  private  letters  receive<i  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  only  now  made  public,  .say 
that  the  Mahdi  had  ordered  that  all  his  soliiiei^ 
must  shoot  wide  of  Gen.  Gonlon,  and  that  any  one 
who  killed,  or  even  wounded  the  great  intidel, 
should  be  punished  with  death.  The  battlefield  at 
El  Olw'id,  where  the  army  of  Hicks  Pasha  was 
slaughtere<l,  is  staked  off  with  posts  to  show  where 
various  officers  met  their  fate ;  and  the  Mahdi  has 
solemnly  assured  his  followers  that  he  would  some 
day  show  them  Gen.  Gordon  chained  to  the  post 
which  marks  the  spot  where  Hicks  Pasha  was  kill¬ 
ed.  But  tho.se  who  know  Gen.  Gordon  believe 
that  before  he  is  chained  to  any  post,  there  will  be 
many  men  killtHl,  and  that  he' will  be  among  the 
number.  The  belief  among  army  officers  is  that 
if  the  fight  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
Kliartoum  occurn*<l  after  a  mutinous  uprising  of 
the  native  troops,  Gen.  Gordon  is  dead. 

The  capture  of  Khartoum  has  created  grave 
fears,  ♦'specially  in  army  circles,  for  the  safety  of 
Gen.  Stewart  and  his  army.  .4  number  of  military 
officers  of  n'pute  even  express  the  opinion  that  un¬ 
less  reenforcements  are  hurried  forward  to  Korti, 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  may  lead  to  disasters  to  the 
forces  under  Lonl  Wolseley  and  Gen.  Earle.  Mil¬ 
itary  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  Gen.  Gor¬ 
don'  sent  the  gn:ater  part  of  his  troops  down  the 
Nile  to  meet  G^m.  Stewart’s  fort“e,  and  so  deplet^*<l 
the  garri.son  in  the  town  and  citadel  of  Khartoum, 
that  an  attack  by  the  enemy  from  Omderman  was 
rendered  much  easier.  Lord  Wolseley  telegrai)hs 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  British  pr>3ition  at 
Gut>at  in  any  immediate  danger. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazc'tte,  referring  to  the  Khartoum 
calamity,  said:  “Nobody  can  accuse  our  gallant 
troops  of  losing  a  single  moment  in  their  fierce 
race  against  time  in  ha.stening  to  the  rescue  of  the 
garrison  at  Khartoum.  The  responsibility  rests 


solely  with  the  Ministers  who  refused  to  allow  the 
Nile  expedition  to  start,  in  spite  of  warnings  and 
entreaties,  until  it  was  too  late.  The  vote  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  of  £300,000 
for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Gordon,  was  deferred  until 
Aug.  5th.  Even  then,  if  the  expedition  had  been 
sanctioned  forthwith,  the  precious  day  would  have 
been  gained ;  but  it  was  not  sanctioned  until  Aug. 
12,  when  the  Government  finally  resolved  that  it 
must  relieve  Gen.  Gordon.  That  period  of  hesita¬ 
tion  sacrificed  Khartoum.  Islam  is  now  victori¬ 
ous.  The  revolt  and  fall  of  Khartoum  will  perme¬ 
ate  the  arch  of  the  world,  and  unless  the  Ministry 
display  boldness  and  wariness  equal  to  their  for¬ 
mer  dilatoriness,  a  catastrophe  worse  than  that  at 
Khartoum  will  follow.  England  dare  not  fly  be¬ 
fore  the  Eastern  foe.  It  would  mean  war  and  mu¬ 
tiny  from  one  end  of  Asia  to  the  other.  She  must 
reenforce  her  garrisons  everj’where,  including 
India,  even  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  call  for  vol¬ 
unteers  to  do  the  work.  Gen.  Earle  must  advance 
rapidly  to  Berber  and  Metemneh.  The  Suakim 
garrison  must  be  reenforced,  and  the  road  to  Ber¬ 
ber  cleared.  Everj'  ner\'e  must  be  strained  to 
prove  that  the  Khartoum  disaster  has  stiffened  the 
resolution  to  hold  England’s  flag  aloft  in  the  face 
of  every  foe.  Our  duty  is  not  to  flinch,  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  eventualities,  and  relieve  Metemneh  by 
water.  We  have  failed  to  save  Gordon ;  we  have 
now  to  save  Stewart.” 

The  grizzled  veterans  of  the  older  military  clubs, 
who  have  all  along  prophesied  disaster  to  “the 
fanatic  Gordon  and  the  stripling  Wolseley,”  have 
hard  work  to  keep  their  faces  in  proper  shape  to 
express  the  grief  they  profess  to  feel  over  the  dis¬ 
aster.  Among  themselves  these  confirmed  croak¬ 
ers  are  rather  gleeful  than  otherwise.  They  chuc¬ 
kle  especially  over  the  fact  that  Col.  Wilson,  Chief 
of  the  “  Intelligence  Department,”  was  almost 
trapped  by  the  enemy  whose  movements  it  was  his 
especial  duty  to  ascertain.  Some  of  them  even  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  reporters  might  have  done  better,  if 
they  had  not  been  killed  through  Wolseley’s  blun¬ 
ders. 

Commander  Cameron,  the  .4friean  traveller,  has 
offered  to  start  at  once  for  the  Soudan  to  assist  the 
British.  Orders  have  been  sent  to  Portsmouth 
Haven  to  begin  immediately  the  fitting  of  troop¬ 
ships. 

.4  despatch  from  Gen.  Wolseley  says  that  Gen. 
Stewart,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  near  Me¬ 
temneh,  is  doing  well.  All  the  British  wounded 
are  at  Gakdul  Wells. 

Again  he  teh'graphs :  “Talbot’s  convoy  has 
reached  Gubat  safely.  The  enemy  at  Metemneh 
have  been  entirely  inactive  since  Jan.  28.  The 
enemy’s  force  there  is  estimated  at  between  2000 
and  30(K)  men,  of  whom  250  are  horsemen  and  500 
have  rifles.  Our  men  are  in  good  health.  The 
wounded  are  doing  well.  The  Kabbabisk  tribes 
are  still  cariying  messages  and  supplies  for  us  to 
Gakdul  Wells.  .4  messenger  has  been  sent  to  as¬ 
certain  the  fate  of  Gen.  Gordon.” 

At  a  council  held  at  the  War  Office  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  advise  the  Government  to  despatch 
3000  troops  to  Suakim  imniediately.  General  Ste¬ 
phenson  teh'graphs  that  5tK)0  men  will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  ch'ar  the  road  to  Berber,  as  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  will  induce  the  central  tribes  to 
join  Osman  Digna.  Gen.  Stephen.son  also  advi.ses 
tliat  the  i)resent  strengtii  of  the  troops  in  Upper 
anil  Lower  Egypt  be  maintained,  and  that  the  re¬ 
enforcements  be  drawn  from  England  and  India. 
Gen.  Lord  Wolseley  has  n'liewed  his  demand  tor  an 
expedition  to  Suakim,  to  consist  of  3000  men  under 
Gen.  Greaves. 

It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Lord  Wolseley  has  be¬ 
gun  an  advance  froni  Korti  for  the  relief  of  the 
troops  near  Metemneh,  and  that  he  st*nt  orders  to 
Gen,  Earle  to  hasten  liis  advance  against  Berber, 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  M(*temneh.  Tike 
objective  point  of  all  of  Gen.  Wolseley 's  move¬ 
ments  is  now  Metemneh. 

Onlers  have  been  despatched  to  Woolwich  Dock¬ 
yard  to  prepare  imniediately  to  send  a  month’s  ra¬ 
tions  and  8000  men  for  the  Khartoum  expi'dition. 

C.viKo,  Feb.  5th. — The  first  news  of  the  fall  of 
Khartoum  received  here  was  from  London.  The 
official  despatches  have  not  been  publisheil.  The 
tidings  of  the  capturi*  have  createii  the  utmost  <*on- 
sternation. 

Rumors  have  reached  here  that  2000  men  were 
mas.sacred  at  Khartoum.  Tin*  news  of  the  disa.ster 
has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  ('iitire  European  colony 
in  Egypt.  _ 

The  three  steamers  in  command  of  Col.  Wilson 
reachk'd  Khartoum  on  Jan.  28,  but  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  land  the  troojis.  Col.  Worth'}'  reports : 

“Tin*  Government  House  at  Khartoum  appeared 
to  be  wrt'cki'd.  One  man  was  killed  and  five  oth- 
ei’s  wounded  during  the  attack  on  the  .steamers. 
Col.  Wilson’s  steamer  was  wrecked  four  miles 
above  the  enemy’s  position,  below  the  bottom  of 
the  Shublaka  cataract.  The  second  staamer  was 
wrecked  on  Jan.  21)th.  We  reached  Gubat  in  small 
boats  the  same  day.  That  Khartoum  fell  Jan.  26tli 
is  certain.  Gc'ii.  Gordon’s  fab*  is  still  in  doubt,  the 
reports  in  ri'gard  to  him  laung  conflicting.  It  is 
tin*  general  opinion,  however,  that  he  was  kilh‘d. 
Some  say  he  is  with  the  Gri*eks  in  tlu'ir  cliurch  at 
Khartoum.  The*  fall  of  Khartoum  has  decidi'd  the 
Shukriyeli  tribes  to  join  the  for(*(*s  of  tiie  Malnli, 
which  plack's  botli  banks  of  the  Nile  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  enemy.  The  natives  greatly  fear  the 
English,  and  the  advance  of  Gen.  Earle's  column 
is  awaited  with  anxiety  by  them.  The  natives  .say 
that  the  Mahdi  is  hard  pressed  for  supplies,  and 
that  he  had  gn*at  difficulty  in  pt*rsuading  tiie  Emirs 
to  attack  us.  .4  messenger  from  the  Mahdi  reached 
Col.  Wilson  on  Jan.  29.  He  said  (ien.  Gordon  had 
adoptk'd  the  Mahdi’s  uniform.  Tlie  courier  brought 
the  following  messag**  from  the  Mahdi :  *  I  call  upon 
you  to  surrender.  1  shall  not  writi*  again.  If  you 
do  not  bwome  Mohammedans,  I  will  wipe  you 
off  the  face  of  tlie  earth.’  The  statenu'iit  is  con¬ 
firmed  that  Faraz  Pasha  tri'acherously  made  terms 
with  the  Mahdi,  whereby  the  latbrr  was  enabied  to 
capture  Khartoum.” 

.4t  a  Cabinet  nuH'ting  it  was  decided  to  send  tk*l- 
egraphie  orders  to  Imlia  for  tin*  despatch  of  Indian 
troops  to  Hiiakim,  and  meanwhih*  to  reenforce  the 
garrison  at  Suakim  by  drafts  of  tnvips  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Mi'diti'rranean. 

The  Middlesex  Ri'giment,  now  at  Dover,  and 
sixty  members  of  the  Commi.s.sary  Di'partnutnt  at 
Aldershot,  have  been  ordered  to  iwepare  for  active 
service.  There  are  10,000  troops  at  .stations  in  the 
Mediterranean  available  for  .service,  including 
eight  regiments  of  the  line,  thirti'cn  batteries  of 
artii lory,  and  five  companii's  of  engineers. 

THE  CABINET  DECIDES  ON  A  VIOOKOUS  I'OLICY. 

At  a  session  of  thri*e  and  a  quarter  hours,  the  Cabi¬ 
net  decided  to  give  Lord  Wolseley  carte  blanche  to 
take  any  measures  he  di'ems  nei'essary  for  the  res¬ 
cue  of  (Dm.  Gordon,  if  alive,  and  to  make  use  of  such 
military  opi*rations  as  he  considers  advisable  to  re¬ 
gain  the  ground  lost  in  the  Soudan  by  the  fall  of 
Khartoum.  .4mong  the  alternatives  suggesti'd  to 
Gen.  Wolseley  are  the  immediate  rei^apture  of 
Khartoum,  and  the  employ im*nt  (if  lu'ce.ssaryi  of 
Indian  troops  to  reopen  the  Berber  route.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Ministrj'  is  in  favor  of 
a  strong,  active,  and  vigorous  jHilicy. 

Thedei'ision  of  the  Cabinet  in  giving Gk*n.  Wolsi*- 
ley  carte  blanche  has  causi'd  the  livi'liest  joy  every¬ 
where.  Gen.  Wolseley’s  present  plan  of  campaign 
is  to  have  the  troops  at  Gubat  intrenchi'd  as  flrmiy 
as  possible,  and  await  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Earle, 
who  may  be  able  to  get  up  the  river  by  way  of  .4bu- 
Haim'd.'  It  is  also  possilile  that  a  relieving  force 
may  come  across  the  desert  from  Suakim.  A  union 
of  tlu?se  forces  might  be  sufficient  to  captun;  Ber¬ 
ber  and  Mistemneh.  Then  the  way  to  Kliartoum 
would  be  comparatively  easy. 

The  exeitenient  ovi*r  the  fall  of  Khartoum  is  sub¬ 
siding,  and  militarj'  critics  now  consider  thetroops 
near  Metemneh  safe,  if  Gen.  Earle’s  advance  to 
Berber  is  hastened  and  recnfon^emeiits  are  hurried 
on  from  Korti.  The  decision  of  the  Cabinet  to  give 
Gen.  Wolseley  full  power  to  act,  has  calmed  the 
public  mind. 

Orders  havi*  been  sent  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta  to 
prepare  for  the  immediate  despatch  of  all  available 
troops  to  the  Souilan.  Gen.  WolseWiy  has  adopted 
Gen.  Stk'pheiison's  advice  to  send  a  strong  force  to 
Suakim.  It  is  ri'ported  that  Indian  troops  will  gar¬ 
rison  Suakim,  while  a  force  of  6,001)  British  will 
advance  on  B**rber. 

GEN.  GORDON’S  FATE. 

.4  number  of  spies  have  been  dk?spatched  to  Khar¬ 
toum  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  (ien.  Gordon.  It  Is 
the  gem*ral  ojiinion  in  military  circles  that  Gen. 
Gordon  is  di^ad.  The  appi*arance  of  the  .so-ca Ibid 
palace  in  Khartoum  in  which  he  made  his  last  head- 
quart*;rs,  showed  that  then*  had  been  a  d*?spi;rate 
struggle  in  and  around  the  building.  The  walls 
wk*re  blackened  with  smoki*  from  wliat  se**med  to 
have  bc*en  a  recent  conffagration.  No  guns  wen: 
on  the  roof  and  no  flag  was  flying.  A  singular  co- 
incidimce  attending  the  fall  of  Khartoum  lie's  in 
the  fact  that  Gordon’s  ilefence  of  the  city  endi'd  on 
his  fifty-second  birthday. 

THE  MAHDI’S  PLANS  TO  CRt'SH  WOL-SELEY  S  ARMY. 

A  prominent  clergyman  of  London  publislnts  a 
h'tter  in  an  afternoon  e<lltion  of  the  tilobe  about 
nii'eting  in  London  in  November  last  an  Egyptian, 
who  had  been  a  Pretact  of  Police  under  Arabi.  The 
Prefect  and  preacher  became  well  acquainted.  Gn 
Christinas  last  they  had  a  long  conversation  con¬ 
cerning  the  Egyptian  situation.  The  clergyman 
expre.ssed  the  hope  that  Lord  Wolseley  would  soon 
enter  Khartoum.  At  this  the  Prefect  laughi*<l,  and 
said  that  Gen.  Gordon  was  perffictl}'  safe  where  he 
was,  and  that  Lord  Wolsehiy  would  notenter  Khar¬ 
toum.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  the  Prefect  contiiiueil, 
was  the  only  living  man  able  to  effect  for  England 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Soudan  iiuestion.  The 
Mahdi  had  confidence  in  him  and  would  accept  him 


as  a  mediator.  So  far  as  Lord  Wolseley’s  expedi¬ 
tion  was  concerned,  the  Prefect  said,  the  Mahdi  had 
arranged  to  allow'  it  to  approach  Khartoum  with¬ 
out  any  regular  opposition.  The  Prophet  might 
fight  at  or  near  Shendy,  but  if  he  did  it  would  be 
merely  for  the  purpose'of  tempting  Wolseley  on  in¬ 
to  further  and  greater  risks.  On  no  account,  how¬ 
ever,  w'ould  the  Mahdi  fight  a  decisive  battle  until 
the  British  forces  were  massed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Khartoum.  General  Gordon,  the  Prefect  insisted, 
was  already  at  the  time  of  the  conversation,  virtu¬ 
ally  a  prisoner.  His  so-called  defence  of  Khartoum 
was  a  mere  form,  as  the  Mahdi  was  not  engaged  in 
any  attack  upon  the  town,  because  it  was  practical¬ 
ly  in  his  power,  and  he  could  take  it  whenever  he 
pleased.  The  Prophet's  plan  was  to  allow  Lord 
Wolseley’s  army  to  approach  Khartoum,  then  to 
enter  the  city,  take  possession,  and  fight  Wolseley 
from  that  great  point  of  vantage.  The  Prefect  al¬ 
ways  insisted  that  Gen.  Gordon  would  not  be  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  Mahdi.  The  clergyman  says  that  he  re¬ 
calls  this  almost  prophetic  discourse  by  Arabl’s 
Prefect  of  Police  with  the  clearness  of  a  revelation 
now',  especially  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  man,  when  he  was  in  London,  was  there  as  an 
emissarj'  of  the  Mahdi.  The  last  thing  the  Prefect 
said  to  the  clergyman  was :  “  Gen.  Gordon  will  not 
be  killed.  Le  Mahdi  vans  fera  payer  par  le  nez 
pour  Gordon.” 


THE  MAHDI. 

The  Herald  answers  the  question  “  What  is  a 
Mahdi?”  thus:  Mahdi,  or  Mahadi,  as  D’Herbelot 
spells  it,  is  an  ancient  title  in  the  Moslem  world, 
which  at  first  signified  simply  director  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  But  in  the  course  of  Moslem  history,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Moslem  history  in  Africa,  it  came  to  have 
another  signification  related  to  an  acceptetl  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Mohammed.  It  necessarily  refers  to  the  Af¬ 
rican  part  of  Arabic  history.  By  this  secondaiy 
significance  of  the  word  the  Mahadi  is  a  certain 
ancient  leader  come  again.  His  apptnvrance  is  the 
“  second  advent  ”  of  a  prophet  who  lived  in  the  old 
days  and  who  in  all  the  meantime  has  be«m  w'ith 
the  immortals.  Mohammed,  the  twelfth  Imam, 
and  the  twelfth  in  descent  from  Ali,  isthen*al  orig¬ 
inal.  He  is  the  Mahadi  who  comes  again  every 
now  and  then.  He  was  hidden  from  the  world  at 
an  early  age,  and  communed  only  with  his  disciples 
through  his  lifetime,  and  finally  did  not  die,  but 
“  went  up,”  with  the  fixed  intention  of  retumingto 
revive  the  glories  of  Moslem.  .4s  in  the  Christian 
belief,  and  even  in  the  history  of  .several  monar¬ 
chies,  this  legend  of  a  prince  who  is  to  return  has 
afforded  a  favorite  pretext  for  no  end  of  impostors, 
so  it  did  in  Islam.  The  mo.st  famous  of  these  in 
past  ages  was  Abulcassem  Mohammed  Ben  Abdal¬ 
lah,  the  founder  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  .4frica. 
Mohanimed  had  prophesied  that  in  three  hundred 
years  the  sun  would  rise  in  the  w'cst,  and  as  .4bul- 
ca.ssem’s  glory  was  in  296  of  the  Hegira,  it  was  held 
that  the  prophecy  referred  to  him,  and  since  then 
the  idea  of  the  Mahadi  has  coninionly  had  n'lation 
to  a  n'vival  of  the  glorii's  of  Islam  in  that  Westeni 
world  of  Moslemisni,  the  iirovinces  of  Africa  held 
by  the  .4rabs. 

GORDON’S  MISSION. 

The  fli-st  proiw.sal  that  an  English  officer  should 
bo  despatched  to  superintend  the  evacuation  o*!  the 
Soudan  was  made  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  in  Dei'em- 
ber,  1883.  At  that  time  Gen.  Gordon  was  about 
to  leave  London  for  the  Congo.  Publi(*  opinion, 
however,  demanded  that  Gordon,  whose  splendid 
Sk'rvices  in  the  Soudan,  though  unrewardeil  by  his 
government,  had  not  been  forgotten  by  his  country¬ 
men,  should  be  despatched  to  the  .scene  of  his 
former  triumph.  On  Jan.  16th,  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernnient  asked  that  a  well  qualified  British  officer 
be  sent  to  Khartoum  armed  with  full  powers,  and 
two  days  afterward  Gen.  Gordon  departiHl  for 
Cairo. 

The  Khedive’s  firman  appointed  G(*n.  Gordon 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  The  Khi'dive 
directed  him  to  evacuate  the  Soudan,  to  withdraw 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  as  well  as  all  the 
troops,  and  such  of  the  inhabitantH  as  might  wish 
to  return  to  Egypt.  Gen.  Gordon’s  plan  was  to 
restore  the  country  to  the  heirs  of  the  pi'tty  sultans 
who  flourished  at  the  tinu*  of  Mehemet  All’s  eon- 
(juest;  to  leave  it  optional  to  the.se  princes  whether 
they  would  recognize  the  supri'niacy  of  the  Mahdi 
or  not ;  and  to  i^arry  out  this  programme  with 
avoidance,  if  possible,  of  all  lighting.  Acconling 
to  an  estimate  of  the  Soudan  Committci*  there 
were  in  the  Soudan  40,000  Egyptians,  ajid  3(MM) 
Egyptian  houses  doing  a  business  with  Egypt 
amounting  to  $20,(K)0,000  a  year. 

Gen.  Gordon  rode  on  a  camel  across  the  desert 
to  Abu  Hamad.  From  that  place  he  first  comniu- 
ni(*ated  to  the  governmi'iit  his  inti'iition  of  using  the 
tlireat  of  an  invasion  of  Turkish  troops  to  induce 
the  Souflanese  to  submit  to  his  plans.  He  thought 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  Padishah’s  army 
would  cause  a  collapsi*  of  all  fanatical  h'l'ling. 
Gen.  Gordon  arrivisl  at  Khartoum  on  Feb.  18th. 
He  initnialiately  propo.sed  that  Zcla'lir  Pacha  sliouhl 
be  made  Goveriior-(ieneral  of  tlu!  Soudan.  This 
proposal  was  viewed  unfavorably  by  tie*  British 
government.  Gordon  insisti'd  that  Zi'bchr  was  the 
only  man  to  carry  out  his  prograiniiH*,  and  inform¬ 
ed  Ills  government  that  if  he  were  not  appointed  a 
pacific  solution  of  the  question  would  be  impo.ssi- 
ble.  But  tlic  Anti-Slavery  Socii'ty  obji*ct»*<l  to 
Zkibehr  on  account  of  his  record  as  a  gri'at  slave 
di'aler.  .4nd  the  British  government  was  afraid  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  would  not  .sanction 
his  appoiiitmen't.  This  proved  fatal  to  Gordon’s 
plans.  The  Mahdi,  .seeing  that  Gordon  was  taking 
no  active  mi'asures,  made  hostile  demonstration.s. 
Gen.  Gordon  then  telegraphed  that  he  I'ould  not 
evacuate  the  Soudan  without  a  small  force  of 
British  troops.  He  asked  only  for  190  nn*n,  and  if 
that  very  modest  demand  ha»l  been  granted  Gen. 
Gordon  would  in  all  jirobability  have  fulfilled  his 
mission. 

But  the  British  goveniment,  which  had  refused 
Gen.  Gordon  Zebelir  for  Governor — a  chieftain  who, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  fifty  timas  the 
Mahdi’s  niateii — were  .so  ill-advised  as  to  decline 
to  send  him  troops,  though  their  moral  effect  would 
have  been  great.  On  the  1st  of  March  Gonlon  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  that  his  chances  of  success  were  dimin¬ 
ishing  rapidly.  He  sent  a  despatch  asking  why 
Wood  and  his  forces  were  not  utilized  to  move  on 
to  Gondola  and  thence  to  Berber.  At  la.st,  in  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  inactivity  of  his  government,  he  offered 
to  resign  his  commission.  His  manly  <lespatches 
were  met  with  the  reply  that  the  government  were 
not  prepared  to  send  troops  to  the  Soudan.  The 
reason  for  this  was  baseil  on  the  absurd  miscon¬ 
ception  that  the  employment  of  British  troops  to 
aid  in  the  evacuation  would  be  equivalent  to  their 
employment  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  for 
Egypt. 

The  last  mes.sage8  which  passed  between  (Jonlon 
and  the  government  were  characteristic.  They 
showed  the  incapacity  of  the  government  and  the 
braver}'  and  determination  of  the  General.  Gordon 
refuseil  to  leave  Khartoum  in  a  state  of  .anarchy 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Mahdi,  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  never  being  taken  alive,  and  told  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  they  would  eventually  have  to  smash 
up  the  Mahdi  at  the  cost  of  much  money  and  many 
men. 

Desertefl  by  the  English  and  bel(^agure<l  by  the 
Mahdi’s  troops,  Gen.  Gordon  held  his  own  for  m*ar- 
ly  twelve  months.  He  fought  several  batthis  and 
inflicted  much  loss  on  the  enemy.  Everj'  one  of 
his  predictions  has  come  true.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  he  had  been  allowed  1 1  appoint 
Zeljehr  Governor  he  would  have  evacuated  the 
Soudan,  assure<l  the  Maluli’s  destruction,  and  creat¬ 
ed  in  the  Soudan  a  strong  government  friendly  to 
Egypt. 

(ion.  (iordon  was  in  China  in  1860,  where,  by  his 
bold  and  judicious  conduct  in  supporting  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Emp*.*ror  against  the  Tai-piiig  rebels,  he  ♦earn¬ 
ed  the  thanks  of  both  English  and  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  sobriquet  “  Chinese  Gordon.” 
He  disciplined  the  rude  Chinese  soldiery,  relieved 
fortified  towns,  drove  the  Tai-pings  beyond  the 
Great  Canal,  and  effectually  suppre.ssed  the  great 
ri!bi.*llion.  The  highest  military  honors  wi*re  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  the  Chinesi*  Emperor. 

Gen.  Uordon'n  Vigilance. 

Gen.  Gordon  had  two  palaces  at  Khartoum,  and 
a  gun  in  position  on  the  Hat  roof  of  i-'ach  of  them. 
At  sunrise  daily  he  mounted  to  the  roof,  and  made 
a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  country  with  his  tel¬ 
escope,  and  niarki,*d  any  change's  which  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  enemy’s  position.  If  nothing 
unusual  had  happeneiJ,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Mahdi’s  men,  he 
retire<l  into  his  quartei-s  and  slept  the  greater  [lart 
of  the  day.  He  arose  before  sunset,  and  after  dark¬ 
ness  had  set  in  he  started  for  the  ramparts,  which 
he  perambulata*fl  all  night,  seeing  that  the  simtrles 
wen;  all  properly  posted  and  on  the  alert,  and 
cheered  the  troops  by  his  conversation  and  exam- 
I'h-'.  _ 

The  Canadian  boatmen  who  took  part  in  the  Nile 
exfMNiition  are  on  their  return  journey  to  Canada. 
They  were  treated  to  a  farewell  entertainment  at 
Cairo,  Feb.  3.  But  they  may  be  recalled  now  that 
Khartoum  has  fallen. 


Major  Chermslde  reached  Suakim  Feb.  3.  Thj 
Arabs  made  an  attack  upon  the  convoy  sent  to  Ka 
sala.  A  stubborn  fight  ensued,  resulting  in  the  r’ 
pulse  of  the  Arabs,  who  left  250  dead  upon  the  fleld)^ 
The  convoy  lost  50  men  in  killed.  Five  thousan^^ 
Abyssinian  troops  were  sent  by  King  John  to  relieve 
the  garrisons  at  Galabat  and  Geerah.  A  troop  of 
Hussars  and  a  troop  of  Egyptians  made  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  as  far  as  Handoub,  and  burned  a  rebel  camp 
en  route.  'While  returning  they  were  attacked  by 
the  rebels.  One  Egyptian  was  wounded  and  eight 
Hussars  and  three  Egyptalns  are  missing. 

CHINA. 

Admiral  Courbet  telegraphs  to  the  War  Office 
Feb.  3  that  the  French  forces,  after  a  severe  fight, 
carried  the  Chinese  works  commanding  the  Kelung 
coal-mines.  “  On  Jan.  25th,”  he  says,  “  with  1500 
men  and  four  guns,  wo  moved  upon  the  enemy’s 
works,  and  carried  several  of  them.  The  works 
captured  menaced  our  positions  on  the  southeast. 
We  stopped  half  a  league  from  our  works,  and  six 
hundred  metres  from  a  strongly  fortified  plateau. 
As  soon  as  our  troops  are  rested,  we  shall  continue 
our  advance.  The  enemy  made  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance,  and  their  musketry  fire  was  very  effective. 
Our  soldiers  displayed  great  dash.  Two  of  our 
officers  and  seven  of  our  men  were  killed,  and  fifty- 
three  were  wounded  during  the  engagement.  The 
Chinese  losses  were  heavy.”  Gens,  de  I’Isle  and 
Negrler  are  advancing  upon  Langson  from  different 
directions,  each  in  command  of  a  column  of  6000 
troops. 

Paris,  Feb.  6th,  Gen.  Briere  de  I’lslc  telegraphed 
to  the  Goverament  from  Lang  Son :  “  Our  troops 
yesterday  enrrieil  three  forts  commanding  the  Chi¬ 
nese  camp.  The  men  displayed  such  spirit,  decis¬ 
ion  and  dash  that  night  alone  checked  their  zeal. 
At  daylight  the  whole  camp  of  the  enemy  was  cap¬ 
tured.  Our  losses  were  slight.  The  enemy  were 
driven  to  the  Mandarin  Road.  We  are  now  two 
days’  march  from  Lang  Son.  The  troops  will  halt 
and  revictual  before  proceeding.  The  health  of 
the  soldiers  is  excellent.  Our  brigades  rival  with 
each  other  in  spirits.” 

.4dniiral  Courbet,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  telegraphed 
from  Kelung  “Fifteen  hundred  Chinese  attacked 
our  new  positions  on  Saturday  night.  They  were 
repulai3tl  and  left  two  hundred  dead  ujKm  the  field. 
Aimmg  their  dwid  were  a  Europi'aii  officer  and  sev¬ 
eral  mandarins.  Our  loss  was  one  killeil  and  one 
woundeil.  Theenemy’s  loss  since  Jan.  25  has  been 
700  in  killed  and  wounded.” 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

As  an  Appetizer. 

Dr.  Moiiiiis  Giniw,  Howard  City,  Mich.,  says: 
“  I  am  greatly  ph'ased  with  it  as  a  tonic ;  it  is  an 
agreeable  anil  a  good  app«;tizer.” 


The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Liver  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  .sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazaeo  &  Co,, 
New  York. 


JHanen  aniy 

New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  9,  1885. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $1,114,150  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $54,985,125  against  $21,094,400  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $6,419,700  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$900,700;  the  specie  is  up  $3,666,200;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $2,033,200;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $2,075,400,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $207,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1884. 

Adams  Expruss .  135 

Amerlcau  Cable .  61 

American  Express .  90; 

Boston  Air  Line  pref .  tfUi 

Canada  Southern .  30) 

Canadian  PaclQc .  38 

Central  Facltlc . ‘J'Jj 

Ohesapealte  and  Ohio .  6 

Chicago  and  Alton .  132| 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  93) 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  prof.... 

Chicago,  Burllnguin  a  (Julncy.^....  121) 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  st  St.  Paul.  TSj 

Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  106 

Chicago,  Hock  Island  A  Paclflc......  Ill 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg..  8 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret  16J 

0.,  C.  and  1.  C . li 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis....  35 

Colorado  Coal . 9} 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal .  Tij 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western . .  95 j 

Denver  A  Rio  Orande  .  S, 

E.  Teuu.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Teun.  Va.,  A  Oeorgla  pret .  6 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  ....  10 

Houston  A  Texas. .  90 

Illinois  Central .  124) 

lud..  Bloom.  A  Western  .  12f 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  12) 

Lake  Shore  .  63 

Long  Island .  70 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  26i 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  22 

Manhattan  cun  .  73) 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  30 

Michigan  Central .  09 

Mlnnea|>olls  A  St.  Louis  .  11  j 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret .  28 

Missouri  Paclflc .  96) 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  16) 

Mobile  A  Uhlo .  8) 

Morris  and  Essex  .  120 

Nashville.  Chat.  A  St.  lAiuls .  ...  37) 

New  Central  Coal .  6 

New  Jersey  Central.  .  .  39j 

New  York  Central .  89 

New  York  A  New  England  . . .  16) 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  5 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret .  8) 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  86 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  .  12) 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  preL.  23 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret .  5 

Nortolkand  Western  pret .  22 

Northern  Paclflc .  16 j 

Northern  Paclflc  pret .  39| 

Ohio  Central .  1) 

Ohio  Soutueru .  lOi 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  17] 

Ontario  A  Western .  lOf 

Oregon  improvement .  28) 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  65 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  13) 

Oregon  Short  Line .  16] 

Paclflc  Mitl 1 .  65 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  182 

Philadelphia  A  Rea<llng .  16) 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chlo....  122 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  ....  112) 

*  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .. ..  Ill 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  2 

Richmond  A  Danville  .  48 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  22) 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg .  3 

St.  Louis  A  San  FraucUco .  20 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret .  37) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret. .  83) 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  22 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  27) 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  88) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  86 

Texas  Paclflc .  18) 

Union  Paclflc .  80, 

Virginia  Midland .  16 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc .  4) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc  pret....  12, 

Western  Union  Telegraph  .  62) 

•  Ex-dlvidend. 
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The  Chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  HealtI 
versus  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder. 

From  a  chemical  examination  I  have  made  of  cand 
of  Cleveland’s  Supi;rior  Baking  Powder  and  Boya^ 
Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  myself  in  open  mar^^ 
ket,  I  arrive  at  the  following  results  : 

Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder  is  made  of  very  put' 
materials,  and  is  entirely  free  from  Alum,  Amm) 
nia,  T’.'rra  Alba,  or  any  adulteration  whatever,  ai) 

I  recommend  it  as  a  hi;althful,  effective,  and  pd 
ftictly  n;liable  baking  powder.  , 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  contains  Ammonj 
and  an  this  drug  is  not  wholly  exjielled  from  the  dmt^ 
in  the  baking  process,  and  as  most  medical  autha 
tb;s  agn*e  as  to  the  injurious  effects  resulting  fr^ 
the  continued  use  of  Ammonia,  its  use  in  fo( 
should  ta*  strongly  condemniNl.  Cleveland’s  Bf 
Ing  Powder  evolves  more  carbonic  acid  gas  th 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  It  is  In  conseque^ 
more  economical  to  housekeciiers. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1884.  j 

ELIAS  H.  BARTLEY,  B.8.,  M.D) 
Chemlkt  to  the  Departm^tnt  of  Health,  City  of  Brwk) 
l.«cturer  ox  Phys'ologlcal  and  Practical  Chemlf 
In  the  Long  Island  Medical  College.  , 
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